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HINGTON, D. C., March 10.— 
ver 2000 persons rose and ap- 
when at the great community 
held under the auspices of the 
imp Community Service and the 
‘chools of the District of Colum- 
Washington on Sunday last John 
cund, the editor of MusIcAL AMER- 
A and president of the Musical Alli- 
iade a direct appeal for the en- 
nt of the movement for the es- 
nent of a Ministry of Fine Arts 
national government. Later on, 
Ir. Freund had concluded his ad- 
, hich was the feature of the occa- 
C. . < d which he had come on special 
»... On to deliver, the whole audience 

«),, 2d gave him the Chautauqua 


ee “sing”? 
, made War ( 
others Public 


ns ee 


est in his coming was shown by 
t that so large an audience had 
ed in spite of the storm which 
ed all night. Among those pres- 







N, Y., under the act of March 8, 


ent were a number of musicians, music 
teachers, officers in the army and navy, 
many men in khaki, several Congress- 
men and Senators, as well as social lead- 
ers, making it a thoroughly representa- 
tive audience. 

The proceedings opened with an organ 
recital by Sergeant Carey Edward Mc- 
Afee, from Camp Meigs, which was 
listened to with interest and which 
aroused considerable applause. Then 
Gilbert Wilson, the noted song leader at 
Quantico, the great camp of the marines 
near Washington, came forward and led 
the audience in several community songs. 
Helen Howe, soprano, accompanied by 
Mrs. Felix Garziglia, sang several selec- 
tions and won a deserved encore. 

Gilbert Wilson introduced the speaker 
and said that the invitation that had 
been issued to Mr. Freund was the re- 
sult of the inspiration to music-lovers 
that his previous addresses in Washing- 
ton had made. No man had done more 
toward arousing a general interest in 
music, nor had any man been enabled 
to reach the great mass of the people 
so effectively with the propaganda that 
he had been making for the last seven 
years, not alone with his public ad- 
dresses, but through the various musical 
journals with which he was connected. 


Audience Rises in Mr. Freund’s Honor 


As Mr. Freund came onto the plat- 
form the audience rose in his honor. He 
started out by relating a number of in- 
cidents to show that, especially in times 
of stress, when men and women have 
been greatly stirred, they’ve expressed 
themselves in song. 

“We Americans have begun to sing. 
We have begun to march. All over the 
country the people have risen to sing 
the songs of the Republic.” 

The greatest music, Mr. Freund said, 
is the singing of the people, the expres- 
sion in song of the mass soul. 

The audience applauded the sentiment 
that through the community chorus 
movement we are going to put the Amer- 
ican ideal into our music, that there 
shall be no prejudice on account of race 
cr religion, and that the time had come 
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Saturday, March 22, 1919 


Three American composers whose operas were presented in one program at the Metropolitan Opera House on the evening of March 12. 
“The Temple Dancer,” by Mr. Hugo, had their premiéres on this occasion. 


THREE AMERICAN 
OPERAS PRODUCED 
AT METROPOLITAN 


“‘Temple Dancer’’ Displays Lofty 
Musicianship of the Composer, 
Hugo, a Bridgeport, Conn., Piano 
Teacher — J. C. Breil’s ‘‘Leg- 
end’’ Found Destitute of Musi- 
cal or Dramatic Merit—Libret- 
tos of Both Works Replete with 
Crudities —- Ponselle, Easton, 
and Other Interpreters Reap 
Honors—-Cadman’s ‘‘Shanewis”’ 
Eagerly Welcomed 


ANAGER GATTI-CASAZZA cele 

brated native operatic craft in 
threefold jubilee Wednesday evening of 
last week. 

So wags the world away! A time 
there was—not a palaeozoic epoch, either 
—when the evening stars would have 
sung together if ten bars of native mu- 
sic, in all the modesty of their condition, 
had been suffered to impinge upon the 
jeweled ears of a precious Metropolitan 


assemblage. But in the cycle of the 
years there came a day when Frederick 
Converse arrived from Boston with a 
kind of magic flute called a “Pipe of De- 
sire.” And behold! The doors of the 
temple flew wide thereat, and he was 
bidden in, and the pipe piped and its 
piping continued for several weeks. And 
people heard it and wondered exceeding- 
ly, some for one reason, some for an- 
other. At any rate, American opera 
(whatever it might be) was there and 
the incredulous could come and see the 
thing for themselves. The Metropolitan 
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JOSEPH CARL BREIL 


“The Legend,”’ by Mr. Breil, and 


Mr. Cadman’s ‘“‘Shanewis,”” which was one of last year’s novelties, completed the American 


had never done such a deed before, but 
though the pipe ceased its tootings with 
the season of 1910, there ascended to 
heaven solemn pledges that American 
opera should not go down the years un- 
sung, at least so far as this establish- 
ment was concerned. And heaven can 
bear witness that the vow was kept. 
Since those days the rites of native opera 
have been almost annually solemnized. 
Last season Mr. Gatti, not content with 
fulfilling the ritual once, made it double- 
barreled. This time it’s three, even if 
the third is last winter’s survivor. What 
cannot intensive patriotism accomplish! 
Bethink ye! An American tryptich! 
They lay much stress at the Metropoli- 
tan on the fact of a tryptich. We do 
not know exactly what mystic virtues re- 
side in a tryptich, but Puccini wrote one 
and the inference is doubtless that three 
American composers ought to be over- 
whelmed by the glory of a collective com- 
parison with the divine composer of “La 
Bohéme.” (Commentator’s aside: There 
is better music and more spontaneous 
inspiration in fifteen minutes of Charley 
Cadman’s “Shanewis” than in the three 
Puccini operas put together.) 

So far the American goods have been 
tagged with the labels of established 
manufacturers. Cadman, Parker, Henry 
Gilbert, Walter Damrosch, Victor Her- 
bert, Reginald de Koven—these names 
carry implications of one sort or another. 
But this time the Metropolitan quits the 
beaten track of names. This time it is 
Joseph Carl Breil who invites scrutiny 
with a one-act work called “The Legend,” 
and John Adam Hugo, with another of 
the same dimensions entitled “The Tem- 
ple Dancer.” That all may end well, 
however it begins, the trilogy concludes 
with “Shanewis,” a safe investment, of 
proven efficacy. 

Of the two new offerings, “The Temple 
Dancer” is incomparably the better, so 
far as the music signifies in itself. Yet 
Mr. Hugo’s name is far less familiar 
than his colleague’s. 


Mr. Breil’s Work 


Mr. Breil gained a little popularity 
more than a dozen years ago by some 
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for us to declare our musical inde- 
pendence, as in former times we declared 
our political, later industrial and finan- 
cial independence, and that while we 
should give the Old World credit for all 
thet it had done for us, this should not 
lead us to shut our eyes to the wealth 
of talent and accomplishment that is 
right here among us. 

The speaker then told of the propa- 
ganda that he had been making, how it 
had arisen and what it had led to. He 
showed that the movement for the com- 
munity chorus will go far to bring men 
and women together, to break down the 
class distinctions, the religious antag- 
cnisms, the race hatreds that have dis- 
tracted humanity. He quoted Commis- 
sioner Claxton to the effect that after 
the three rudiments, reading, writing 
and arithmetic, have been acquired, the 
greatest force to build up fine, healthful, 
resourceful citizens is music. 

He then took up the vital question: 
“What is the place in our human life of 
music, the language which begins where 
words ends, the language which whispers 
to us of immortality?” 

We are coming, he said, to a realiza- 
tion of the value and dignity of our na- 
tional musical life, so that it has ceased 
to be a shame and a reproach among 
nations to be called ‘an American musi- 


cian.” He gave an eloquent vision of 
the future. He said he saw great sym- 


phonic writers rise, great song writers, 
who will express the industry, the love 
of home, the simple democratic domes- 
ticity and, above all, the aspiration of 
this great nation for peace. We are 
destined to become as great a world 
power through our music and culture as 
we have already become a world power 
through our industry, commerce, inven- 
tion. 


The Movement for Soldier Memorials 


He then took up a number of impor- 
tant issues which have presented them- 
selves. A great movement, he said, is 
sweeping the country that we should 
erect memorials to the soldier and sailor 
dead. The arch he considered particu- 
larly inappropriate because it was the 
architectural expression of the old oxen 
yoke, under which the conquering gen- 
erals in Rome led the conquered people 
to prove that henceforth they were 
slaves. This was no fitting memorial 
to those who gave their all for us. He 
urged that the best memorial would be 
a musical auditorium, which would also 
be a social center. 

Another movement to which he re- 
ferred was the introduction of music, 
particularly of musical instruments, into 
the factories during the working hours, 
where, through the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, the work was becom- 
ing more and more monotonous, so that 
the minds of the workers would be on 
the music while the fingers were guiding 
the automatic work. 


Plea for Ministry of Fine Arts 


Then he made an urgent plea for a 
Ministry of Fine Arts. There are over 
five million people, said he, who are en- 
gaged, as a livelihood, in music and in the 
musical industries, concerned with the 
drama, the theater. There are the 
writers and literary people, the great 
newspaper world, the sculptors, the 
painters, the decorators, the engravers, 
all those engaged in what is called “Art 
in Industry.” They constitute the ideal- 
istic forces in life. Yet so many regard 
them as simply providing recreation and 
entertainment. To represent this great 
mass of people who have hitherto been 
indifferent to their civic duties (few 
register and few vote) we want a Min- 
istry of Fine Arts, and then the prob- 
lems of a National Opera, a National 
Conservatory of Music, encouragement 
of the composer, the dramatist, the lit- 
erary man, the artist, will flow as de- 
tails of the greater scheme. And the 
legislators, State or national, will take 
heed of this movement when these five 
million people begin to exert their polit- 
ical power. 

Let us never forget, said he, that the 
establishment of a Ministry of Fine Aris 
means the endorsement by the nation 
of the value of the spirituals. As was elo- 
quently said by the president of the Arts 
Club, Mr. Bush-Brown, the painter, “It 
pays to spend money on the human soul. 
It’s a business proposition. Thousands 
of our students used to go to Europe 
for a musical or artistic education be- 
cause there, under the protection of the 
government, they had _ opportunities 


which they could not enjoy here. These 
thousands spent millions annually and 
would remain at home if our Govern- 
ment followed the example of the Euro- 
pean governments and took the same in- 
terest in the artistic education of our 
young, as the foreign governments do.” 


A Direct Appeal to the Audience 


Then Mr. Freund made a direct ap- 
peal to the audience. 

“Are you with me?” said he. 

“T appeal to you!” 

“Should we have it?” 

“Answer me!” 

On this the whole audience rose and 
applauded. Mr. Freund next took up the 
erigin of his propaganda through the 
discovery of what this country spends 
on music, told some interesting stories, 





Gilbert Wilson, U. S. Army Song Leader 
at Camp Quantico, Va. 


contrasting musical conditions but a few 
decades ago with what they are at 
present. 

He closed with an eloquent perora- 
tion regarding the war to the effect that 
we Americans, who already lead in in- 
dustry, in commerce and enterprise, we 
Americans, who, triumphant in our de- 
mocracy, hold out the torch of liberty 
to the world, will also lead in music, 
in literature, in art and, above all, in 
that culture which means—the broadest 
humanitarianism. 

At the close of the address the audi- 
ence applauded for over a minute. Gil- 
bert Wilson then stepped forward and 
stated that he felt assured that all pres- 
ent had been greatly interested and, in- 
deed, uplifted by the remarkably able 
and convincing address they had just 
listened to. The audience thereupon 
rose and gave Mr. Freund the Chau- 
tauqua salute. 

After this a band of little children 
marched onto the stage and, in honor 
of the occasion, sang a number of songs 
very effectively, much to the delight of 
the audience. 

The session closed with the singing of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Prof. Peter Dykema of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Hamlin E. Cogswell and other prominent 
musicians who were in the audience com- 
plimented Mr. Freund on the inspira- 
tion of his address. WILLARD HOWE. 


Elected an Honorary Member of the 
Arts Club of Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—At a 
recent meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, John C. Freund, editor of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA and president of the Musi- 
cal Alliance, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the club. 





Bailly to Join Berkshire Quartet in 


August After Trip Abroad 


Louis Bailly, for some time violist of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, has been engaged 
by the Berkshire String Quartet to take 
the place of Clarence Evans, who has 
accepted a position with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. This announce- 
ment, made on Monday, confirms the 
story published exclusively in these col- 
umns last week. Mr. Bailly will join 
the quartet next August, after his return 
from a trip to France, and will have his 
first appearance with this organization 
at the Chamber Music Festival in Pitts- 
field, Mass., next September. On this 
occasion he will perform the prize win- 
ning viola and piano composition coming 
out of this year’s competition, 
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incidental music he wrote for Edward 
Locke’s sentimental comedy, “The Cli- 
max.” In particular one mawkish thing 
called the “Song of the Soul” enjoyed 
its little hour of restaurant renown. 
Latterly the musical requirements of the 
motion pictures have enlisted his atten- 
tions. His more serious musical essays, 
if any, have escaped the attention of the 
present writer, who is, furthermore, un- 
able to vouch for the qualities of Mr. 
Breil’s cinematographic opuses, not hav- 
ing heard any. “The Legend,” how- 
ever, encouraged the theory that his 
operatic conceptions and ideals had orig- 
inated in the “movie” theater rather 
than in any profound understanding of 
the lyric drama as such. It is not so 
much that the libretto, by Jacques 
Byrne, might do capital service for a 
Fourteenth Street film scenario (many 
operatic plots are not a whit better) as 
that the entire musical fabric and 
treatment suggested this unexalted 
source, while the diction might at a 
pinch have been “poetized” screen lan- 
guage. 

Originally the scene of action was to 
have been somewhere on the Russian 
border. But localities are to-day mat- 
ters as delicate as they were when Verdi 
found it politic to make the “Ballo in 
Maschera” happen in the vicinity of 
Boylston Street. So it became instead 
“Muscovadia,” a kingdom in the Balkans, 
mythical, heaven be praised, and there- 
fore not a _ potential troubler of the 
world’s peace, and yet so fortunate in its 
hypothetical location as not to invalidate 
the quasi-Russian costumes made for 
the production, or compel a change of 
anybody’s name. 


A Plot of Melodrama 


Whatever the ordinary habitation of 
Muscovadians, Count Stackareff lived in 
a spacious, though depressing, hunting 
lodge, blue enough in its general color- 
ing to communicate readily the emotions 
of that hue. Indeed, it seemed with a 
difference like an Urban vision of Kling- 
sor’s tower and the Count himself might 
be Klingsor disguised as Boris Godounoff. 
In his day he was rich, but in the face 
of straitened circumstances he prefers 
a system of Jekyll-and-Hyde marauding 
to what the Bavarian statesman recently 
called “some real work.” By day a 
“courtly nobleman,” he is a rampaging 
brigand by night under the fine, rip- 
snorting old Third Avenue Theater title, 
“Black Lorenzo.” His intentions are not 
wholly wicked. He desires only to re- 
pair shattered finances to the _ point 
where he and his daughter, Carmelita, 
may 
ey . haste away 
To that fair land where liberty doth 

reign,” 

there presumably to settle in a Riverside 
Drive apartment and pay a considerable 
income tax. He caught a merchant 
from Prague shortly before the curtain 
rose and holds him for a ransom. In 
spite of a thunderstorm a messenger is 
due that night “with many golden coins.” 
Carmelita does not relish the dire pos- 
sibilities of her father’s nocturnal ven- 
tures. She has a soldier lover, a certain 
Stephen Pauloff, who, being a paragon 
of the manly and military virtues, would 
have small sympathy with brigandage, 
even with a father-in-law as its expo- 
nent. Stephen is a travel acquaintance. 
She met him “in Vienna’s sunny streets” 
—somehow. He is due for a visit in 
spite of the rain this particular evening. 
This we learn from Marta, an old ser- 
vant (a “mumbling crone,” according to 
Carmelita), whom Stephen nearly fright- 
ened to death by accosting her in the 
woods. Carmelita has nerves that eve- 
ning and turns for consolation to Marta 
and a pack of fortune-telling cards. 
Naturally there are death predictions 
through the medium of a pertinacious ace 
of spades, though the young woman tries 
after the fashion of the Roman priests 
to see if the omens will not turn out 
more favorably a second time than the 
first. Thereupon the “mumbling crone” 
must needs make matters worse by re- 
tailing a legend to the effect that two 
knocks on the front door that night de- 
livered by nobody augurs somebody’s 
finish. Of course, the knocks come and, 
of course, Carmelita on opening finds 
nobody there, so the listener is steeled 
in advance against the sad loss. 

Stephen arrives. There are embrace- 
ments and a love duet. Knocks are 
heard again. This time Stephen opens 
and gazes out into vacancy, which makes 
it passing plain that his days, too, are 





numbered. 
shocked to hear that her lover is 
trail of the “bloodthirsty rogue,”’ 
Lorenzo. 3ut she is not with 


Carmelita is pr 


genuity. Before a statue of the 

she exacts from him a promise n 

leave her. That done they join 

in an incandescent assertion th: 

“We'll dwell together in love’s 
bliss, 

I love you, dearest, with all my | 

Whereupon Carmelita goes ou 
Stephen falls asleep in order tl} 
orchestra may play the necessary 
mezzo. Stackareff, coming home 
out his transportation money to 
ica, thinks the sleeping man the r; 
bearing messenger and is distur! 
seeing a soldier instead. “I mu 
semble with my subtle wit,” he say 
old Mime. 
is her lover. 

Black Lorenzo wastes no tin 
confers his blessing. Then Steph: 
about his hunt for the “cruel 
wolf.” The count rushes to th 
and before disappearing cries, t 
type, “Look! I am Black Lorenzo 
vanishes in thunder and lightnin,; 
the indispensable “ha! ha! ha!” 
melita struggles to keep back he 
infuriated young man. She remin: 
of his oath. He says, “Unhand me, 
whereupon she uses a dagger on h 
way of persuasion. Soldiers ente 
what remains of Black Lorenzo, w 
portunely walked into their hands 
he left the house. 


melita. As the curtain falls th: 
is duly perforated. 


The Diction of the Libretto 


No doubt we have had a great (ea! 
worse in opera than this, and the plot, 
for all its savor of the hoary melodrama 
and the contemporary “movie” of the 
humbler type, is the least objectional) 


part of the business. The text 
verbiage and curious, un-English eran 


matical construction, belongs to the class 
of literary jewels exemplified in “Na. 
“Shanewis,” 
“Azora” and a goodly company of others. 
It provekes wonder why the American 
librettist does not at length make a 
end of pretense and frankly adopt the 
“Jabberwock” as his model of poetic dic 


toma,” “Madeleine,” 


tion. Surely there is infinitely riche 

humor in “’Twas brillig, and the slithy 
toves,” 

than in 
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would end his love for m 
If Stephen did but inkling get 
That father is a brigand,” 

or 

“For should he most unhaply lear 

truth, 

He’d spurn my hand as too unclean 
thing 

To take and hold in 

grasp,” 

or again 

“He told me he was hunting wit! 

men, 

And asked me was I wending ¢: 

house.” 


wedlock’ 


And yet there live folks who find it | 


their hearts to slander Emmanut 
Schickaneder and the poet Bunn. 


The Score 


The music of “The Legend” is ba! 
ity triumphant, 


to particularize at length. Wher 
gross crudity and technical illiteracy ° 


unblushingly flaunt themselves th: re is 


little profit in specification. Thi! 
scraps and patches that the oper: 
one will accuse Mr. Breil of wanting " 
ody. But his melody is of the ve) 
and sinew of platitude and fat! 


triviality—the sort of thing, almost, 
or organist 
might improvise in perfervid momen 
The love music, the intermezzo (Ww! 


moving picture pianists 


somehow fell flat last week) «" 
the mire of commonplaceness: 
rest so feeble, so trifling, so ill-fayor 
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inexpressive or dull that such featur 
of the piece as might have been tur 


to some dramatic account go fo 
lutely nothing. The episode of t ' 
end, the scene of the cards ha 
sibilities. Mr. Breil dismissed ¢ 
a few ungainly phrases (like 
ugly ‘“Alack-a-day” reiterations) 
them go at that. His use of a !°! 
current themes and melodies, m 
conveys no import. It is me 
deception. ; 

Where creative inspiration fails 
ern scores efficient workmanship 


contrives to woo the attention. \\°"* 


manship seems, indeed, a_ self 
fact in contemporary music. Y 

for the perfection thereof in the | \U*'* 
babes and sucklings. You expect | 


kind of inalienable privilege. “T!° \; 


end” affords not even the consolz 
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‘Count Stackareff,’’ on the Right (Mr. d’Angelo), Celebrates the Betrothal of ‘‘Carmelita’’ (Miss Ponselle) and ‘‘Stephen’’ (Mr. Althouse) 
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technical aptitude. Many of its crudities 
would not be tolerated by a reputable 
teacher of composition in a pupil of 
years’ standing. A composer so 

equipped in the science of part- 
riting, so ungrounded in the principles 
' voice-leading can scarcely be expected 
‘0 evolve a more satisfactory orchestral 
re than has here Mr. Breil. It is a 
‘ore without bottom, so to speak, of in- 
“lectually treated basses, now over- 
‘ick, now thin, now full of “holes.” 
mie crudities and voice parts poor- 
rased and awkwardly placed fur- 
ther items to the depressing chron- 
‘The Legend” is, in truth, a phe- 
‘omenon of a sort. How it could have 
ired at the Metropolitan is not 
it absorbing phase of the question. 
man Bel-Geddes supplied the piece 
elective, Urbanesque setting. The 

was well enough sung and tolerably 
‘uncated, Yet, in spite of two or three 
‘toreaks from the claque, the audience 

ned to it in moody complacency. At 
1 the composer, apparently well 
|, hastened to join the singers 
the curtain. But a success it 

all appearances, decidedly not. 
gers labored valiantly. Carmel- 
hardly a part to tax the intel- 
or dramatic resources of a singer 
in so far as it involves efforts 
gate the stupidity of the rdle. 
onselle enacted it acceptably and 
he unvocal music with opulent 
Mr. Althouse did about all that 
: lone with Stephen Pauloff. Louis 
" 0, the Black Lorenzo, displayed 
nd taste in his handling of the 
nd-thunder business and sang 
commendably, while Kathleen 


Howard, for the second time in a fort- 
night an old woman, was Marta. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted, sometimes over- 
vigorously. But that the orchestral part 
did not sound better could hardly be 
charged up against him. 


Hugo’s Lovely Music 


Wherein Mr. Hugo’s music is con- 
cerned “The Temple Dancer” is beauti- 
ful. It does not aspire to magnitude or 
aim at originality. It says nothing new 
or vitally consequential. Its proportions 
are slender, its objective modest. But, 
musically speaking, it compasses its 
point. For not a measure of it is meri- 
tricious and purposefully vulgar, and not 
a phrase is not the outgiving of a sensi- 
tive, sincere and fine-grained nature. . The 
libretto, by Jutta Bell-Ranske, well- 
known in New York as a singing teacher, 
seems a sufficiently casual point of de- 
parture for so fine a score. It tells of 
the chief dancer in the Hindoo temple of 
Mahadeo, who loves one not of her faith. 
Her love sharpens her realization of the 
immoralities which the temple dancers 
are obliged to endure. So she decides 
to reclaim from what appears to be a 
Washington Square studio ornament 
some of the jewels for which they sold her 
precious virtue in order to help this same 


lover, who is in dire straits. Brass 
Mahadeo continues to wear an imper- 
turbable look even in the face of the 


sacrilege, but she is intercepted by the 
temple guard, who threatens her with 
death. Sanctifying herself by winding 
the holy snake about her, she prays to 
the god in the evolutions of the sacred 
dance. The guard is aroused by the 
sight of her beauty and promises her 
protection if she responds to his love. 
Sut in loosening the band of her robe 
he discovers a letter from her lover and 
is forthwith roused to rage. Furious, 
he promises to increase her sufferings. 
She pretends to faint. He brings her 
water, into which she stealthily pours 
poison. She asks him to drink to give 
her courage to meet death. He does so 
and dies. As the dancer again seizes 


Mahadeo’s jewels lightning strikes her 
down. Nuns and priests enter and pray 
for the forgiveness for the erring spirits 
of the dead. 

Mme. Bell-Ranske can, as a_ poetess, 
at least be accorded a place near the im- 
mortal Helmine von Chezy. A single 
specimen of her muse will do: 

“Curses on thy tongue of falseness, 
Smoother and sweeter than silk. 
Curses on thy breasts of honey 

Where venom has poisoned the milk.” 
Yet the piece is by no means ineffectual 
on the stage, tenuous as the material 
is. It contains a dramatic idea. 
Inevitably the fancy wanders to “Aida,” 
for the temple of Mahadeo is_ not 
at all unlike the residence of immenso 
Phtha in its’ features of _— spec- 
tacle, and the sacred dances of one deity 
are always pretty much the same as 
those consecrated to another, even when 
they involve reptiles and other unpleas- 
ant beasts. Besides choral worship is 
ever an agreeable invitation to the com- 
poser. 


Sincerity Is Obvious 


Mr. Hugo has clearly been deeply 
moved by the subject. His heart is in 
his musical expression of it and by the 
mystical telepathy of such circumstances 
the listener feels it, is gripped by the 
sincerity of the speech and stirred to 
responsiveness. The musician here con- 
fines himself to emotional interpretation 


and its immediate _ tributaries. He 
eschews entirely the exotic season- 
ing and local color that would seem 


consonant with the business in hand. 
The spontaneous simplicity and genuine 
feeling of it communicate themselves 
without effort. 

The composer is a teacher in Bridge- 
port, Conn. He has been described as 
“hard-working and modest.” Perhaps 
his modesty has stood in the way of his 
previous recognition. At all events, his 
“Temple Dancer” reveals him, if not an 
inspired torch-bearer, at least a culti- 
vated musician. Apart from the warmth 
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and quiet, but persuasive beauty which 
it exhibits the score provokes interest 
as a charming fabric of fluent and plas- 
tic workmanship. The composer under- 
stands his orchestra. He understands, 
likewise, and can command _ that 
polyphony, that supple and elastic part- 
writing which is one of the prime secrets 
of vital modern orchestration, and of 
which “The Legend” is so totally desti- 
tute. He is not modern in the sense of 
emancipated dissonance or the concur- 
rence of unfettered tonalities, but he pre- 
serves a nice consistency of style. His 
idiom is eclectic—generally quasi-Wag- 
nerian (you hear the chromatic har- 
monies and the ninth chords of “Tris- 
tan’”’)—with tributes to Puccini and an 
occasional obeisance to Liszt, Grieg and 
Saint-Saéns. The voice is secondary in 
interest to the orchestral part and not 
well handled. 

There exist many pages in “The Tem- 
ple Dancer” which might be cited by 
reason of a specific beauty or trait of 
eloquence. More noteworthy, though, 
will be found the manner in which Mr. 
Hugo has given the whole facture a 
quality of cohesiveness and concentra- 
tion. The score is singularly well knit, 
homogeneous. Melody, if never orig- 
inal or distinguished, is free-flowing and 
abundant. The sweeping cantilena of 
the Dancer’s air is undoubtedly rooted 
in Puccini, though the case is not alto- 
gether of slavish imitation. And in the 
first chorus of nuns Mr. Hugo has re- 
membered Saint-Saéns and “Samson,” 
as well he might. 


Admirably Interpreted 


Altogether a little thing decidedly 
worth hearing, one that lacks the larger 
creative elements and the traits of super- 
ficial popularity, but which should please 
musicians who do not attend it in ex- 
pectation of too much. It stimulates 
curiosity as to Mr. Hugo’s other work. 
Acceptably mounted, it was admirably 
sung by Florencé Easton in the part 


[Continued on page 4] 
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THREE AMERICAN 
OPERAS PRODUCED 
AT METROPOLITAN 


[Continued from page 3] 


of the Dancer and Carl Schlegel in that 
of the Yoga, and indifferently by Morgan 
Kingston as the enamored Guard. 

Miss Easton’s every appearance is a 
fresh demonstration of her versatility, 
her artistic conscience and _ plenteous 
vocal endowment. Her voice, though 
not at its best, was again vibrant with 
that peculiarly vital quality which one 
would not barter for any amount of 
mere sensuous charm. Intelligence and 
emotion allied are transmuted into the 
very eloquence of tone. The role offered 
her no dramatic difficulties, but it is 
vocally trying — sometimes’ written 
against the grain. The dance and her 
exultation over the death struggles of 
her tormentor she enacted admirably. 
Morgan Kingston, clearly miscast, sang 
the Guard with hoarse, muffled tone, but 
Mr. Schlegel’s fine voice sounded well in 
the brief réle of Yoga Mr. Moranzoni’s 
conducting disclosed more discretion and 
taste than in “The Legend.”’” Small won- 
der! The audience was friendlier to 
this than to the preceding work, though 
not disposed to vehement endorsement. 
For that matter, a kind of defiant syni- 
cism might have been remarked in the 
air all evening. Still Mr. Hugo received 
a pleasant welcome when he was finally 
coaxed before the curtain—which took 
some time. 


Warm Welcome to “Shanewis” 


“Shanewis,” with Sophie Braslau in 
the title réle, Mmes. Howard and Sun- 
delius and. Messrs. Althouse and Chal- 
mers in their’ customary parts, earned 
the welcome of an old friend. It de- 
served it. Mr. Cadman’s is the first 
American opera produced by the Metro- 
politan that has literally “‘come back.” 
Further, it is the best native product 
after “Natoma,” and its usefulness is far 
from ended. There is little need for 
fresh expatiation on its many admirable 
qualities at present. Its engaging, if 
Italianate, lyricism in the opening scene 
retains its mellifluous warmth. The In- 
dian girl’s two songs in that same epi- 
sode are so fetching that the sagacity 
of transplanting them to recital pro- 
grams ought to be apparent to any con- 
cert. singer. That Mr. Cadman did not 
extend and elaborate the scene of the 
Indian festival cannot be sufficiently re- 
gretted. It is the most interesting thing 
in the opera, even in its present frag- 
mentary state. It is strange that people 
should be so frightened by the thought 
of Indian music. The finest pages in 
“Shanewis” are those having the abor- 
iginal basis. 

Of course, there are the disturbing 
Panama suits, clawhammers and evening 
dresses and the irritatingly silly talk, 
which is all too audible. But what would 
you have when composers are of the 
opinion that anything can be set to 
music? 

The representation moved in spirited 
style. Miss Braslau’s singing fell noth- 
ing short of splendor and she has grown 
in the force of her dramatic denotement. 
The remaining singers equalled their last 
year’s attainments. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted well particularly in the delight- 
ful, mercurial intermezzo and the quar- 
tet of Medicine Men as before proved a 
feature. The audience acclaimed the 
opera with unfeigned joy. 

HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 


Opinions of the Daily Paper Critics 


The Breil score is melodious and common- 
place. It ambles along and chokes the ac- 


tion whenever it can. That effective stage 
setting deserved stronger situations. ‘The 
Temple Dancer’? sounded more like the real 


thing—in Mr. Hugo’s case, Richard Wagner. 
The glow of the mock sun saves the operetta 
from palling like the Breil score. At least 
there is orchestral color, rhythmic variety, 
part writing, and freer tonal modulations.- 
J. G. Huneker in the Times. 

Mr. Breil’s music is entirely worthy of the 
tale and the text. It shows a certain ac- 
quaintance with musical routine and even 
discloses evidences of careful observation of 
the manufacture of the machine made score. 
The approaching old fashioned 
recitative betray a woful want of grasp of 
the genius of our language or else a reckless 
disregard of it. . . . Mr. Hugo’s music 
is at least consistent. It belongs to the scene 


passages 


and it moves spontaneously with the story. 
It never reaches any high level of beauty 
or eloquence, but it is well conceived, ap- 
propriate and generally in good taste. Alto- 


gether “The Temple Dancer’ may perhaps 
gain favor.—Wm. J. Henderson in The Sun 
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Scene from ‘“‘The Temple Dancer,” by JohnAdam Hugo. The “Dancer” (Miss Easton) begs the “Guard” (Mr. Kingston) for mercy 


If actual and commanding greatness may 
not be rightly attributed to any one of the 
three operas heard, it may be said with en- 
tire critical truth that in the two novelties 
presented distinct and encouraging signs of 
American progress in this form of art were 
readily discernible.—Reginald De Koven in 
The Herald. 

But with the kindliest feelings prevailing— 
and they evidently were conspicuously pres- 
ent—it cannot truthfully be said that the 
new works attained notable distinction, es- 
pecially “The Legend.’ <A finer note was 
struck in “‘The Temple Dancer,” which began 


in almost an auspicious way.—P. V. R. Key 
in The World. 
There remains only the question 


whether or not the cause of American. opera 
was helped by the production of these operas. 
Frankly, we do not believe that it was; we 
can only hope that it was not harmed.— 
H. E. Krehbiel in The Tribune. 


It was the first opera of the evening, Jos- 
eph Breil‘s amazingly trite and _ tiresome 
“The Legend,’’ which put the audience in a 
mood to welcome with a sense of ineffable 
relief the two following pieces in the triple 
bill—Max Smith in The American. 


One conspicuous quality of his (Mr. Breil’s) 
music for “The Legend” is that it does not 
hesitate, it does not blunder around, it goes 
right to the point it Whatever may 
be the intrinsic musical value of the score, it 
has a movement and a theatrical plausibility 
that has usually been rather glaringly absent 
from the American operas.—Pitts Sanborn 
in The Globe. 

If Mr. Gatti is sincere in his expressed de- 
sire to advance the cause of American opera 
and can find nothing better than the new 
works he offered us last night, it were better 
to let the project wait.—Sylvester Rawling in 
The Evening World. 


seeks. 


Garrison a Brilliant “Gilda” 


Mabel Garrison added a new rédle to 
her repertoire at the Saturday matinée, 
Gilda in “Rigoletto,” to the great delight 
of the large audience. Miss Garrison, 
girlish, and convincing histrionically, 
was rather too nervous to do full justice 
to the “Caro Nome” aria, but after the 
early scenes passed she sang with im- 
pressive beauty. In the quartet she was 
notably excellent. Sophie Braslau, 


~Gharles Hackett; De*Luca and ‘Mardones 


-shared honors in the spirited perform- 
ance. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Mireille” Repeated 


“Mireille,” with the now familiar cast, 
was given its third hearing last Monday 
evening. The charm of his opera 
increases on additional acquaintance. 
Gounod’s work is not the sort of thing 
one admires as opera pure and simple. 
Its silly libretto and its dull stretches— 
especially the colorature episodes—will 
probably militate against its long life. 
But the melodious fascination of so many 
individual numbers pleads strongly for 
its retention. The admirable scene in 
the desert of Crau proves that Gounod 
possessed the gift of creating atmosphere 
with simple means in its way quite re- 
markable. The pastorale which leads to 
the shepherd’s song is a gem of atmos- 
pheric evocation. There are also several 
passages in the first two acts which mir- 
ror Gounod’s adoration for Mozart most 
amusingly. A thousand pities that the 


final scene should, with the exception of 
the religious’processional, be so dul! and 
weak. BE: F. P. 
“Marta” Again 

“Marta” was given again on Frida) 
evening with the familiar cast. Caru 
sang gloriously. Mme. Barrientos, in th 
title réle, again acquitted herself wit! 
distinction. The audience, which was u! 
usually large, lavished applause on Mm 
Barrientos, Perini, Caruso, Didur 2! 
the other artists. Bodansky conducted 


“The Barber” Once More 


Monday evening’s opera was Rossini> 
“Barber of Seville,” with Mme. a! 
rientos as Rosina and Messrs. Hacket! 
De Luca as the Count and Figaro, re 
spectively. Mme. Barrientos was in &% 
cellent voice, as were her associates wt! 
whom she shared the curtain calls. 1! 
others were Mr. Malatesta as Dr. Ba'' 
and Mr. Rothier a new Basilio, an‘ 
admirable one. Mr. Papi was the 
ductor of the proceedings. 


— 





OFFER $1,000 FOR SONATA 


Mrs. Coolidge Announces Second Con- 
test for Piano and Viola Work 


It has been announced that the mem- 
bers of the jury which will award the 
prize of $1,000 offered by Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge of New York for the best viola 
and piano sonata or suite submitted will 
be Louis Bailly of Paris, Henri Rabaud 
of Boston, Frederick Stock of Chicago. 
Rubin Goldmark of New York, Richard 
Aldrich of New York and George Cope- 
land of Boston. 

The prize-winning work will be per- 
formed by Mr. Bailly and Mr. Copeland 
at the second Berkshire Chamber Music 
Festival in Pittsfield, Mass. The com- 
petition closes on July 15. 

Detailed information may be obtained 
from Hugo Kortschak, care of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, 1 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 





Give Reception to Composers and 


Authors of New Operas 


Mrs. Alice Parker Andres gave a re- 
ception last Tuesday to the newest Amer- 


ican composers, John Adam Hugo, w! 
wrote “The Temple Dancer,” and Jose?! 
Carl Breil, who is responsible for “T) 
Legend.” Two hundred guests we! 
present. Among the guests were \!: 
Nelle Richmond Eberhardt, librettist ° 
“Shanewis”; Jacques Byrne, the |i)re' 
tist of “The Legend”; Hallet Gilber 
the well known composer, and Cons‘ an 
Balfour, the popular prima dona 
Regina Vicarino, Albert Parr, Ne ac 
Hesse, the playwright; Mme. Buc: 0! 
and many others whose names are e()'!4)" 
familiar. 


TITO RICORDI RESIGNS 





ir 


President of - Noted Italian Publis 2" 
House Relinquishes His Posit! 


Tito Ricordi, president of the fi! 
G. Ricordi & Co., Milan, the fa 
Italian opera and music publisher 
signed his position as head of the >" 
last month. The news reached \°“ 
York this week. It was confirmed @ © 
offices of the American branch, G 
cordi & Co., Inc., by George Ma>we 
who told a MusIicAL AMERICA rep?! 
that the news was authentic. 
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stigator of the Idea—Orches- 
ral Music, Solos and Folk- 


lancing Features of the Pro- 


eram 


I IS a big mistake to suppose that the 
nd of the war means the end of com- 
Many people have seen 
i surprising development of the 
yast few years only a phase of the mili- 
spirit, a rather obvious method of 
stimulating patriotism and encouraging 


munity music. 


this 


l 
t 
tars 
L 


aly 


a feeling of unity. 
The term 


musical. 


shake it. 





Way. 


taneously a new type 
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orchestral music, 


y some special educational feature. Each 
_ of these central clubs will “mother” three 
of informal street gatherings each week, 





Briefly, the plan is this: 
the first of May, five community centers 
in New York City will organize simul- 
of music club, 
with a weekly program of mass singing, 
Americanization, stu- 
dents’ numbers, solos, choral music and 
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CONCERTS ON NEW YORK STREETS 
TO PROVIDE PEOPLE WITH SUMMER MUSIC 

















“community music” 
has fallen somewhat into disfavor, per- 
haps because it has so frequently been 
abused, or applied to activities which 
turned out to be neither communal nor 
But if the democracy of the 
world is still a debatable subject, the 
democracy of music has become firmly 
established on a secure foundation, where 
no amount of peace and prosperity can 


Plan “Block” Concerts 


y M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
lan ‘“Block’’ Gatherings Near 
‘ommunity Centers — Tri- 


ingle Gong Will Sound the 


Signal—Robert Lawrence In- 


itself 


Now comes the organization which had 
the greatest success with its war-time 
music, the Y. M. C. A., arm in arm with 
its sister, the Y. W. C. A., to give New 
York City something new and real in 
the way of democratic musical activity. 
The scheme is to go into actual practice 
early in the spring, and the most im- 
portant preparations are already under 


Beginning 


meetings in which the audience and per- 
haps some of the performers will be re- 
cruited on the spur of the moment. Here, 


also, Mass singing will be a fundamental 


feature, with folk dancing, mass 


letics and pageantry as 
‘ 
































ath- 


added possibili- 


ties. 


In its cold es- 
sentials the 
proposition may 
not sound over- 
exhilarat- 


ing. 


Viewed in 


the light of its 
probable devel- 


opment 


details, it 


Sumes a 


to 
as- 
deep 


significance. 
The project of 
the street meet- 


ings 


is by no 


means a novel- 


ty. 








Robert Law- 



































































obert Lawrence, Director of Training School for 


Y. M. C, A. Song Leaders 





Sigmund Spaeth Heading an 


rence, director of the training school for 
Y. M. C. A. song leaders, and the guid- 
ing genius of the present plan, used to 
hold such gatherings all over New York 
last summer and could always collect a 
singing crowd in a few minutes, prac- 
tically without preparation. This was 
community music pure and simple. The 
introduction of such specialties as folk 
dancing, games and pageantry will add 
a distinctly new twist to the program. 

Hazel MacKaye, sister of Percy Mac- 
Kaye, and director of pageantry for the 
Y. W. C. A., is to organize this feature 
of the work, with the problems of mass 
recreation and folk dancing left to the 
fertile brain of Maybelle Ford, who 
directs those activities at the Y. W. C. 
A. headquarters. 

The combination of the two triangles 
of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. will be 
celebrated in these meetings by the ring- 
ing of an actual gigantic triangle, a 
signal which should become familiar all 
over New York City before the end of 
the summer. The crowd which gathers 
at this sound will find a trench piano on 
a motor truck, a song leader with his 
assistants, a screen and stereopticon lan- 
tern. Whatever words are to be sung 
will be thrown upon the screen by lan- 
tern slides, in the manner already made 
familiar by outdoor and _ indoor 
community _ sings, particularly 
those organized by the Y. M. C. A. 

The recreational features 
will vary with the type of 
audience, but folk dancing and 
other mass activities 
will generally find a 
place on the program. 
“Community drama” or 
pageantry will be rep- 
resented by simple 
sketches in costume of 
episodes and_ scenes 
having an educational 
and historic as well as 
an entertaining value, 
with the ultimate ob- 
ject of producing a gi- 
gantic and carefully 
prepared pageant of 
“New York.” 

The programs of the 
neighborhood clubs will 
be more elaborate. A 
fair sample would run 
about as follows: Over- 
ture, orchestra; “Amer- 
ica’”’—salute to the flag 
— ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner”; orchestral num- 








ber; “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
other songs, sung by everybody; a student 
number; community songs; four-minute 
talk on Americanization; number by the 
orchestra; community songs; educational 
feature; soloist, and finally a “Surprise” 
feature and farewell song. 

The plan is to get as far away as pos- 
sible from the old stereotyped form of 
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Effa Ellis Perfield, Well Known Teacher 


by Alfred Oyer Hohan 


“Music Study Club.” Music will be ap- 
proached from below, not from above. 
In other words, there will be no attempt 
to impose a preconceived musical taste 
upon a bored audience, but plenty of op- 
portunity to hear good, tuneful compo- 
sitions of every variety. 


Concerts to Be Public 


There will be no expense for anyone 
attending either the neighborhood club 
meetings or the outdoor gatherings. An 
opportunity will be given to advanced 
music students of exceptional talent to 
gain the experience of playing and sing- 
ing before an unprejudiced audience, 
and this practical feature of the plan is 
sure to be welcomed by the teachers of 


New York. 
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Outdoor ‘“‘Sing”’ in the Grounds of the Standard Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


Helen Marie Clarke, of the art de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Normal 
Schools, is to apply her artistic experi- 
ence to guidance in “Home and Living 
Conditions.” Miss Clarke has just re- 
turned from France, where she assisted 
in the training of song leaders. 

On the purely educational side, the co- 
operation of Effa Ellis Perfield is already 
promised, thus assuring a vast exten- 


sion of the activities of this successful 
teacher of the less obvious phases of 
music. Volunteer singers and _ instru- 


mentalists of the highest standing will 
take part in the club meetings as solo- 
ists. 

As the Y. M. C. A. has already been 
strikingly successful in its musical work 
throughout the training camps, war in- 
dustries and civilian communities, it is 
only natural that such a vast scheme for 
civic betterment should emanate from its 
efficient Music Bureau, which has been 
directed since the beginning of the war 
by Marshall M. Bartholomew. In addi- 
tion to Robert Lawrence, Mr. Bartholo- 
mew will have the co-operation of such 
men as Frederick Gunster and Frederick 
Weld, well known as concert singers; 
George Whitehouse, director of Indus- 
trial Music; Stewart Housman, of Den- 
ver, Overseas Army Song Leader, and 
Sigmund Spaeth, recently community 
music director at Bayonne, N. J. With 
such a staff, augmented by the men and 
women who are returning from success- 
ful musical -work with the army abroad, 
the combined forces of the two Christian 
Associations should have no difficulty in 
carrying out their plan. 

It is a plan “with no strings attached,” 
involving no propaganda for any other 
“Y” activities, and in no sense bound up 
with any of the “Y” buildings. It is a 
free musical gift to the people of New 
York City, brought to them in the most 
practical and convenient manner, with 
the greatest probability of permanent re- 
sults. 

A training school for song leaders will 
be started at the end of this month, and 
candidates may apply at any time for 
admission to this free course of instruc- 


tion at the office of the Y. M. C. A. 
Musical Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue. 
With this school under way, the ma- 


chinery will have been definitely set in 
motion toward a finished product whose 
complete significance will not be evident 
until some months later. 

Meanwhile, all success to the new mu- 
sical invasion of New York! 
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San Francisco Gives Royal 
Welcome to Case and Bonnet 


American Soprano and Distinguished French Organist Appear in 
Recitals—Symphony in Annual Complimentary Concert 
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AN FRANCISCO, March 11.—No 

singer has won warmer appreciation 
here than Anna Case, who gave two con- 
certs last week under the management 
of Selby C. Oppenheimer. The first au- 
dience was only of medium size, but Miss 
Case was such a delightful revelation 
that the theater was filled on her second 
appearance, and she gained much appre- 
ciation and increased greatly the number 
of her admirers. Most of the numbers 
were new to the public and Miss Case not 
only entered into her songs herself, but 
carried her hearers with her. Charles 
Gilbert Spross shared honors with the 
singer, not only as accompanist but as 
the composer of several of the songs 
which Miss Case sang so well. 

The annual concert of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, complimen- 
tary to the members of the Musical As- 
sociation, was given in the Palm Court 
of the Palace Hotel on Monday evening, 
when a program of lighter music than 
that given at the regular Symphony con- 
certs was presented. The beautiful court 
was filled with members and their guests. 
The program opened with the national 
anthem, followed by the Weber “Oberon”’ 
Overture. Then came a novelty in the 
form of a Beethoven “Rondino”; next, 
“The Afternoon of a Faun.” Horace 
Britt, ’cellist, took his place as soloist 
and was accorded an ovation. He played 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A Minor, 
which was received with great applause. 
Two delightful Suites, “Carneval Ven- 
ician” by Burgmein and “La Farandole” 
by Dubois, completed the program. 

The popular concert on Sunday after- 
noon was, as usual, given to a capacity 
audience, one of the features being a 
“Horn Pipe” composed by Wallace A. 








Wanted in Midwestern College: 
Man vocalist 
Fine teacher 
Well balanced 
Attractive personality 
Without bad habits 
Able to meet sharp competition 
Co-operate in church work 
Conduct great chorus choir 
Become pre-eminent. 


MUSICAL ARTIST 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


J. E. ALLEN 
100 Teachers Wanted at Once (of Medium Grade, 
$1,000 to $1,800) 


AEOLIAN HALL, - 
Tel. Vanderbilt 3321 
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Music Festival Week 


May 4th to May 11th 


Henry Edward Malloy, 
Director and Conductor 


FORT HAYS KANSAS 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


W.A. Lewis, President 


FEATURING 


Hays, Kansas 


1. Madame Margaret Matzenauer, 
Prima Donna Contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Grand Opera Company of 


New York. 


bo 


Toscha Seidel, World’s Sensational 
Violin Prodigy. 


3. Oratorio Quartet consisting of Mme. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, Soprano; 
Miss Christine Schutz, Contralto; 
Reed Miller, Tenor; and Gustaf 


Holmquist, Bass. 


4. Handei’s ‘‘The Messiah’’ sung by a 
Chorus of 550 Voices. 

5. Musical Program every Afternoon 
and Evening of entire week. 


‘WESTERN KANSAS WILL HEAR 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS 
IN WESTERN KANSAS.”’ 




















Harmonizing and Arranging for | 


COMPOSERS 


Revision of Manuscripts 
EDWARD MURRAY, 
care of Musical America 


501 Fifth Avenue New York 











Sabin for the Bohemian Grove Play, and 
which had been arranged for the orches- 
tra. There will be only one more popu- 
lar concert as the season closes this 
month. 

Joseph Bonnet, the noted French or- 
ganist, proved his wonderful mastery of 
the instrument, as well as his perfect 
musicianship, in a program at the Ex- 
position Auditorium on Thursday eve- 
ning. His numbers included Purcell, 
Bach, Liszt, Guilmant and Bonnet, and 
were all representative of great organ 
music. The concert was one of the com- 
munity series arranged by Jessica Col- 
bert and was a wonderful treat for all 
who were so fortunate as to hear this 
exceptional artist. 

The first concert of the forty-second 
season of the Loring Club, which had 
been twice postponed on account of the 
influenza epidemic, was given on the eve- 
ning of March 4 at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium and attracted the usual 
large attendance. The soloists were 
Charles Bulotti and Easton Kent, who 
took part in the original production of 
Wallace Sabin’s music for “The Twi- 
light of the Kings,” excerpts from which 
were an important feature of the club 
program. A string orchestra with Wil- 
liam F. Laria as principal violin as- 
sisted Frederick Maurer, who is the club’s 
accompanist. Mr. Sabin conducted in an 
impressive manner and the choruses re- 
sponded with spirit and understanding. 
“The Miller’s Wooing,” by Eaton Fan- 
ning, was given its first hearing at a 
Loring Club concert on this occasion, 
while William Fanning’s setting of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poem “Lochinvar” was 
another attractive number. In pleasing 
contrast were the two a capella numbers, 
“The Water Lily” by Henry Hadley and 
“Pack Clouds Away,” from George W. 
Chadwick’s sympathetic setting of the 
sixteenth century love poem. 

A new lecture room has been opened 
at the Public Library and the University 
of California announces a series of five 
lectures to be given there by Arthur 
Farwell, who is the head of the music 
department. The first one is to be given 
on March 12, and has for its subject 
“America’s New Musical Vision and 
Task.” 

The Oakland Community Orchestra 
gave a concert at the Technical High 
School in Oakland on March 4. Glenn 
Woods, under whose directorship the or- 
chestra was formed, deserves great credit 
for his efforts and the excellent results 
which are being developed along the line 
of community music. E. M. B. 





Sartory Not Killed in War, Sinsheimer 
Hears from Paris 


Word was received last week by Ber- 
nard Sinsheimer, the New York violinist 
and leader of the Sinsheimer String 
Quartet, from Paris to the effect that 
Eugéne Sartory, the celebrated Parisian 
maker of violin and ’cello bows, has re- 
turned to his profession. M. Sartory was 
in service in the French army for the 
last four years, but has now been de- 
mobilized and is back in Paris at his 
work. The news will be welcome to 
all players of stringed instruments, es- 
pecially as it was rumored some time ago 
that M. Sartory had been killed in action. 





Rosa Raisa, Recovered from Operation, 
Will Appear in Leading Cities 
This Month 


Jules Daiber, manager of Rosa Raisa, 
announces that Miss Raisa has com- 
pletely recovered from her recent opera- 
tion for appendicitis and will be heard 
in joint recital with Giacomo Rimini 
in the cities of Chicago, Newark, Phila- 
delphia and Boston prior to her de- 
parture for Mexico on April 6. 





Six Artists Appear with the Laurier Club 
of Brooklyn 


The Laurier Musical Club gave a de- 
lightful program at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen, Brooklyn, 
on March 12, with N. Val. Peavey, pian- 
ist; Theresa Smith, soprano; Antonio 
di Trinis, boy violinist; Mabel Ritch, 
contralto, artist pupil of Herbert Bra- 
ham; Augusta and Carl Tollefsen as the 
artists of the evening. 

Mr. Peavey made a favorable impres- 
sion in his numbers. Theresa Smith dis- 


played a charming soprano voice in Jon- 
cieres’ “Chanson Sarrazine” (“Le Cheva- 
lier Jean’), Vidal’s “Ariette,” a Swedish 
and a Russian folk-song arranged by 
Schindler, and Scott’s “The Wind’s in the 
South.” Master di Trinis played with re- 
markable technique and feeling Edmund 
Severn’s “Suite Italienne,” in its four 
movements. An interesting feature of 
the evening was the presence of the com- 
poser himself as a guest. 

Miss Ritch, with warm contralto, gave 
the Saint-Saéns aria, “Amour, viens 
aider,” and later a MacDowell group. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen charmed with 
their usual fine playing of violin and 
piano respectively, giving Edmund Sev- 
ern’s Suite “From Old New England.” 

Irma G. Horst and A. Campbell Wes- 
ton provided sympathetic accompani- 
ments. A. FT. &. 





Judson House Returns to Concert Field 
After War Experiences 


Judson House, the young New York 
tenor, returned two weeks ago to New 
York with the Twenty-seventh Division. 
He has been in the army since 1917. He 
was gassed at the front, but fortunately 
for his career he was not badly gassed 
and has recovered completely. He will 
return to the concert field in the near 
future. 





Martinelli and Carolina Lazzari Close 
Franklin Series in Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 14.—An almost 
exclusively Italian program was given 
by Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto, last night 
in Harmanus Bleecker Hall as the clos- 
ing concert of the Franklin series. Mar- 
tinelli was given an ovation after 
“Celeste Aida,” “La Donna é Mobile,” 
ballads, and the two compositions of his 
accompanist, Emilio Roxas. Mme. Laz- 
zari was most impressive in the aria, 
“M’Appari” from “Martha” and a group 
of three Italian songs. Robert Gaylor 
was at the piano for Mme. Lazzari. 

H. 





Rosalie Miiler Wins Another Success in 
Detroit 


Rosalie Miller, the soprano, returned 
to New York on March 17 after having 
filled a return engagement at the De- 
troit Athletic Club in Detroit, Mich., 
on March 16. She sang songs in French, 
English and Italian and was enthusi- 
astically applauded by an audience which 
derived much enjoyment from her per- 
formance. 





Junior Chorus Makes Début at Concert 
of Brooklyn Chaminade Club 


An afternoon musicale given by the 
Brooklyn Chaminade Club recently fea- 
tured the début of the Chaminade Junior 
Chorus. The young people sang several 
numbers with freshness of tone and pre- 
cision of technique, and were heartily 
applauded by the audience which filled 
the auditorium at the Pouch Gallery. 
Mme. Kuster directed the chorus and 
Ruth Adams accompanied. 

Kathryn M. Hageman sang incidental 
solos in notably good voice, and Ida F. 
Dawson, colorature souprano, gave sev- 
eral solos in splendid style. Violin num- 
bers were given by Elena de Sayn, Rus- 
sian violinist. A 





Member of Cincinnati Conservatory Fac- 
ulty Doing Overseas Work 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 10.—Word 
has been received at the Conservatory of 
Music of the splendid work which Mrs. 
Clara Thomas Ginn of the Conservatory 
Department of Opera is doing overseas, 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
Mrs. Ginn has been singing in the vari- 
ous camps and recreation stations dur- 
ing the past four months and is now 
taking a short rest at Nice. She will 
continue her work throughout the sum- 
mer, not returning until the end of the 
year, when she will resume her operatic 
wore at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 

usic. 





Samuel Wilenski Makes His Début in 
Brooklyn 


Samuel Wilenski, pianist, made his 
début at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Sunday afternoon, March 9, 
in the music hall. He showed serious 
artistry and gave a notable exhibition 
of technical excellence and _ brilliancy. 
Beethoven’s Sonata No. 2 was well inter- 
preted, as was the Chopin Fantasie, Op. 
48, the latter being given a colorful read- 
ing. Saint-Saéns’s “Deuxiéme Ma- 
zourka,” Schutt’s “Etude Mignonne’”’ 
and Sinding’s “Vision of Spring” were 
among his best numbers. Schubert’s 
Impromptu in E Flat and a Liszt Etude 
concluded the program. A. TF &. 


— 


ROCHESTER HEARS ELM: \ 





Violinist Gives Effective Recital—C} .m. 
ber Music Concert Draws Great Aud 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 14.—M 
Elman, the Russian violinist, was |} 
in recital at Convention Hall on 
11 in a most interesting program. 
was more than ever the amazing 
former and thrilled his audience 
his beauty of tone and interpret: 
Josef Bonime was an effective and 
accompanist. The audience was f 
large and exceedingly enthusiastic 

A charming chamber music rr 
was given at the Institute of Mu 
Art on March 12 by Arthur Hartn 
violinist; Bedrich Vaska, ’cellist, an 
Klingenberg, pianist. The program 
sisted of the well-known Sonata fo: 
lin and piano by César Franck, 
solos for ’cello and the Brahms C \ 
Trio. -Mr. Klingenberg was in exe: 
form and played the difficuit piano ; 
of the Franck Sonata and the Trio 
delicacy and ease. Mr. Hartmann’s 
mirable tone and execution was « 
cially well shown in the Trio, and \{) 
Vaska astounded as usual with 
beauty of his playing. The hall 
crowded, the audience being most co) 
and insisting on several encores. 

M. E. V 


Margaret Romaine and George Hamlin 
Aid Brooklyn Institution 


At a recent musicale given at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Leem. 
ing of Brooklyn, for the benefit of the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement, \ar- 
garet Romaine, soprano, and George 
Hamlin, tenor, furnished a _ delighifu! 
program. Wilfred Pelletier presided at 
the piano. Mr. Hamlin opened the pro- 
gram with three old English songs, 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” by Purcell; 
“Seaman’s Lullaby,” by Storage, and 
Leveridge’s “Good Advice.” He late 
gave several charming Negro spirituals 
His other numbers were Leoncava!|o’s 
“Romanza,” Lover’s 
at All,” and “Border Ballad,” by Cowen 
Mr. Hamlin’s singing was delightfu 
every respect. 

Miss Romaine’s numbers, sung wit! 
feeling and vocal excellence, were “Viss! 
d’Arte from Puccini’s “Tosca”; a group 
including Bemberg’s “Chant Venetian”; 
“Evening,” by Landon Ronald, and Wil- 
liam Stickles’ “The Mother Heart.” 
Micaela’s aria from Bizet’s opera, “Car- 
men,” was a pleasing vehicle for Miss 
Romaine’s flexible tones, and she was 
heartily applauded. The concluding 
number of the program was a duet b) 
the two artists from “Carmen.” 


A. F..3 





Frank H. Warren of “World” Composes 
Song 


The popular waltz song, “Kentuck) 
Dream,” which is being widely sung 
the present time, has enlisted as autho! 
of its text a New York newspaper mat. 
widely known in musical circles. Frank 
H. Warren of the New York World | 
the author of the words of this song. 
the music of which is the work of &. 
Henry and D. Onivas. 
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MuSICAL AMERICA: 
for the second time this season the 
Metropolitan Opera House has been in 
the throes of parturition with triplets, 

igh the second time it would be more 
proper to speak of the birth as a “tryp- 
tich,”’ as one of the children had seen 
the light of day last season but was 
amouflaged in to make three of a kind. 

According to reports from Secretary 
Coppicus and Press Manager Monsieur 
livarde, the patient is doing as well 
is could be expected under the circum- 
inces. The trouble with the event was 
that some of the doctors, that is, the 
ritics, insisted upon mistaking the oc- 
‘asion aS an opportunity for an autopsy, 
s) they began to cut those children up 
efore they had even had a chance at the 
milk bottle, despite their cries of pro- 
est. 

As De Koven said in a recent issue of 
York Herald, some of our 
learned critics are apt to look upon opera 
writing by Americans as “a criminal of- 
fense punishable by fine, imprisonment 
or reprobation of the severest kind.” 
lhen, too, some of the critics, backed by 
he Italian and German elements that 








circulate in the foyer between the acts, 
objected to the production of these operas 


n the ground that Gatti’s liaison with 
\merican composers should be reproved 
: highly immoral. The only legitimate 
peratic offspring, they insisted, was that 
vn of German, Italian, French, Russian 
r possibly Spanish parents. All others 


were bastards, and that is all there is 


i¢ 


* * * 


Now let us see how the critics treated 
production last Wednesday night of 
‘Wo one-act operas, one entitled “The Le- 
" by Joseph Carl Breil, of Pitts- 

vh, the libretto by Jacques Byrne; 

e other “The Temple Dancer,” the 
iusic by John Adam Hugo, the libretto 
y Jutta Bell-Ranske. To these was 
ded a revival of Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 

| do not agree with those who credit 
“atti with a Machiavellian purpose to 
iow up three American operatic in- 
n contrast with the three Puccini 
lich were born earlier in the sea- 
\ly own opinion is that Gatti acted 
aosolute good faith and with a sincere 
‘sire to give American composers an 
)portunity. By the bye, let us not for- 
at the impresario of the French 
nolds his job under the absolute 
dition that he produces during the 


*ason at least four works by French 
Mposers, 
What did the leading critics say about 


) new works? 
Pierre V. R. Key, of the World, wrote, 
enerally does, a very fair, not too 
review of the performance, and 
‘ie he admitted that neither of them 
ti ! noteworthy distinction, at the 
me he pointed out, with truth and 
ce, that such productions serve as 
ting efforts to our composers and 
ts, and that the time will un- 
‘Stc(ly eome when their accomplish- 
vill touch the standard desired. 
’ also found that the composer of 
egend,” though handicapped by 
as virtually a melodrama, had 
sincerely and carefully and had 
to secure effects that would 


ne ideas as well as the words of 
frere, 

Mp po regard to “The Temple Dancer,” 
;, , “°Y preferred it to “The Legend.” 
‘ad a good dramatic idea. 


He also 


considered that there was genuine feel- 
ing and a good deal of originality in the 
music written in the early part of this 
opera. Like the rest of the critics, he 
called attention to the slaughter in these 
operas. No less than six principals had 
been “sent West,” as they call it, before 
the evening was over. Even in opera 
this is a record holocaust. 

De Koven, of the Herald, being a com- 
poser himself, but also broadminded in 
such matters, wrote considerately and 
fairly. In his review, in answer to those 
who asked why the Metropolitan should 
constitute itself a school for operatic 
neophytes or bore their patrons and 
subscribers with half-cooked operatic ex- 
periments, he tells us that, as I said, in 
the opera houses in foreign countries the 
impresario is absolutely under bond to 
produce works by native composers, and, 
furthermore, that as the Metropolitan 
stands as a national institution, it is its 
duty to encourage American composers 
by producing their works. 

Then Mr. De Koven said, and | think 
his position is well taken, that almost 
any of the operas that were produced, 
however much they might be open to crit- 
icism, was more interesting to the opera- 
going public than Mascagni’s “Lodoletta”’ 
and other Italian operas of that ilk, which 
Mr. De Koven says “are forced upon the 
Metropolitan audiences for reasons best 
known to the management.” 

And here, speaking of audiences, let me 
say that both the new operas, as well as 
the restoration of Cadman’s work to the 
repertoire, met with unquestioned favor. 
It was those who criticized, from a purely 
musical point of view, who found so much 
to find fault with, though it was nota- 
ble, whether from the fact of compari- 
son or not, that far more favor was 
shown to “Shanewis” than had_ been 
shown at its first production, when be- 
yond a few halting phrases of half- 
hearted commendation the general ver- 
dict was adverse. To-day, however, most 
of the critics find much to praise in this 
story of the Indian maiden. Indeed, Max 
Smith, in the American, was compelled 
to say that “one almost felt disposed to 
apologize for some of the comments made 
a year ago, so potent was the power of 
contrast.” 

Hugo’s “The Temple Dancer” De 
Koven considered to mark a very definite 
step forward in American opera making. 
He also thought the composer’s orches- 
tration to be sonorous and well con- 
trasted. He commends his avoidance of 
the pitfall of cheap Oriental imitation, 
where, however, he disagrees with Mr. 
Key, of the World, who thought the ab- 
sence of even an attempt at giving the 
music an Oriental color was to be re- 
gretted. 

In the Times James Gibbons Huneker, 
who while personally the mildest, kind- 
est and most amiable of men has always 
thirsted for the gore of his enemies, 
whenever he could find any, naturally 
exults in the sanguinary element in the 
librettos. 

“Rose Ponselle,” says he, “stabs Paul 
Althouse in ‘The Legend’ to save her 
stage father, Louis d’Angelo. He in turn 
is shot and Rose is bowled over by sol- 
diers’ bullets. Florence Easton poisons 
Morgan Kingston—possibly because of 
his chaotic phrasing in ‘The Temple 
Dancer’—and is slain by the jealous god, 
Mahadeo, who looks like a glorified Van- 
tine special sale in exotic brasses. And 
death stalks the finale of Mr. Cadman’s 


score.” 


Huneker finds both the new operas 
lacking in style and structure. On one 


point I will agree with him, namely, 
when he states that neither Mr. Breil no1 
Mr. Hugo writes gratefully for the sing- 
ers. Indeed, let me say, to the credit of 
Miss Ponselle, whose diction, by the bye, 
had greatly improved since her appear- 
ance in “Oberon,” that she rejoiced us 
all by her really extraordinary success 
in singing music that very few singers 
could have successfully accomplished. 
Ifuneker says she did this because she 
‘possesses a magnificent bellows,” besides 
which let us not forget that in “The 
Temple Dancer” Miss Easton had to do 
a great deal of dancing, which she did 
gracefully and charmingly. One of the 
critics thought that Miss Easton sang 
better than she danced. This offsets 
Henderson’s memorable dictum apropos 
“Salomé,” that Mary Garden danced 
better than she sang. 

One of the difficulties of the critics was 
with reference to the libretto of “The 
Temple Dancer.” As all the critics are 
noted for the purity and ascetic charac- 
ter of their lives, this was a very serious 
proposition, for you know the story of 
the opera related to the time when it was 
considered honorable for women to sac- 
rifice themselves to make money for the 
temples. Huneker gets away with it by 
saying that Miss Easton was “not only 
a lovely apparition as one of the ‘sacred 
cocottes,’ but acted with intensity.” 

Rawling, in the Evening World, meets 
the problem by stating that the heroine, 


“The Temple Dancer, is not a lady whom 
you would invite to dinner.” 

Oh, those poor critics! How they do 
try to meet the exactions of the unco 
guid and the blue pencil of the editorial 
censor. 

Henderson’s review in the Sun was 
more or less colorless. Henderson is 
never very good in his daily paper re- 
ports. It is when he takes time and 
writes for the Sunday edition of the 
Sun, which is always full of meat, that 
he really holds our interest, even when 
we don’t agree with him, and produces 
essays which are noteworthy. 

Mr. Krehbiel, in the Tribune, alluding 
to the assertion that the two operas were 
the best that came under examination by 
the Metropolitan, says that “this must 
remain unchallenged, for in the country 
of the blind the one-eyed man is king.” 
Having started out thus pleasantly, he 
comes frankly to the hope that the cause 
of American opera was not harmed by 
the production of these two works. 

* * x 

To your eminent critics I leave the 
musical status of the newly born, with- 
out particular comment, except that I 
found in “The Legend” several places 
where I thought the composer was cer- 
tainly effective. ‘The Temple Dancer” 
deserved better treatment than it got at 
the hands of some of the critics and will 
still vindicate its right to production. It 
unquestionably greatly interested the au- 
dience. And here let me say that it is 
about time the critics understood that 
operas are not produced for the benefit 
of the critics, but for the entertainment 
and enjoyment of the music-loving pub- 
lic. That has always been Mr. Gatti’s 
point of view, though he frankly admits 
that he would like to have the approval 
of those critics, and they are not many, 
who are competent to judge and broad- 
minded enough to endeavor to find what 
is good in a new work instead of com- 
ing, with freshened knives, to the gaily 
anticipated slaughter. 

In one notable manner there was an 
improvement, namely, in the diction of 
the singers. There was an unquestioned 
advance in this regard over the produc- 
tion of “Oberon,” for instance. 

oe 

The action of “The Temple Dancer” 
was somewhat impaired because Morgan 
Kingston, who had the principal réle 
with Mme. Easton, was evidently suf- 
fering from indisposition. In the earlier 
part of this opera he was barely audible 
but recovered himself and in some of the 
climaxes sang and acted with spirit. 

Althouse, who appeared in “The Le- 
gend” and also in ‘“Shanewis,” again 
won favor, as did Kathleen Howard, who, 
having proven what a fine artist she is. 
even disguised as an old hag in “The Le- 
gend,” loomed out in all her shapeliness 
and in some real clothes in “Shanewis” 
and so showed what a stately and hand- 
some woman she is.” 

In “Shanewis” Marie Sundelius sang 
charmingly as Amy. I like her voice. 
Chalmers as Philipp, the Indian, de- 
serves more than a passing word of ap- 
preciation. 

As for Sophie Braslau, she is advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds. She has a 
glorious voice, only let us hope that she 
won’t force it and go the way of so many 
other singers whom nature had richly 
endowed. Her song in the first act was 
delivered with rare force, charm and dra- 
matic intensity. It roused the house. 

On the whole, a most interesting 
evening. An evening’ which, including 
the critics and knockers and also the 
enthusiasts, and not to forget the clacque, 
gave an opportunity to the ghosts of the 
past to assemble. There was the old- 
time critic who had to work in something 
about opera in English even when he 
wrote a political editorial. He wandered 
about, attracted like a moth to the candle. 
And there was the old-time artist who 
can go back to the days when opera in 
English was not a rarity. And there 
were the various music teachers, with 
possible débutantes, who came to see how 
the thing would go. And certain ci- 
devant managers of opera, who hope that 
the turn of the wheel of fortune will 
provide them with another millionaire 
angel and set them once more on the 
high road to affluence, even if it be only 
temporary. 


* * 


All those who heard Miura, the little 
Japanese prima donna, during the Cam- 
panini season at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, remarked the wonderful 
improvement not only in her singing but 
in her diction. Well, the secret is out. 
She owes the improvement to that nota- 
ble and experienced Italian’ teacher, 
Mme. Gina Viafora, who deserves the 
recognition that I am enabled—en pas- 
sant—to give her, for there is, in my 
opinion, no more hard-working, con- 
scientious vocal teacher in this city to- 
day than this very distinguished, intel- 
ligent and broad-minded artist. She has 
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Mary Ellis, the Youngest Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





only one trouble and that is that her 
husband Gianni, the notable caricaturist, 
cannot be induced either by flattery or 
threats to give up speaking English in 
a manner which makes many _ people 
think he is a Spaniard or an Irishman. 
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The announcement in the Tribune that 
Galli-Curci had definitely joined the Met- 
ropolitan forces and that she will not be 
with the Chicago company next season is 
officially and strenuously denied by her 
manager, Mr. Charles L. Wagner, who, 
you know, is also the manager of the 
noted Irish tenor, John McCormack. I 
understand that Mme. Galli-Curci has a 
contract with Campanini which has one 
more year to run, and that she will ap- 
pear with the Chicago company next sea- 
son, after that in concert. What she may 
do the season later is probably another 
question. She may be with the Metro- 
politan. 

The cognoscenti will tell you that 
Galli-Curci has put Barrientos’ nose out 
of joint with her singing. While I will 
admit that Mme. Galli-Curci has the ad- 
vantage over Mme. Barrientos in the 
way of youth and a more beautiful and 
certainly a larger voice, and I will also 
add that unless report errs Mme. Bar- 
rientos has not proven a particular draw- 
ing card at the Metropolitan, at the same 
time Mme. Barrientos stands out as a 
shining example of what a fine method 
and real artistry can accomplish with 
a voice which is not only of small dimen- 
sions but has little color, scarcely any 
warmth. And yet what that woman does 
with that voice should be an inspiration, 
certainly, to those who have, like Galli- 
Curci, an organ of exceptional natural 
beauty and charm. 

* *« * 


Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pian- 
ist, plays “like the devil,” says Finck, of 
the Hvening Post, and, furthermore he 
suggests that had she been born several 
centuries ago instead of twenty-three 
years ago, she would have been burned 
as a witch, for she is young and beauti- 
ful. 

And then friend Finck goes on to 
illumine his belief that the devil does 
everything better than anybody else, by 
saying there must be something to it, 
for there is the old story of the famous 
Italian violinist, Tartini, whose _ best 
piece is known as “The Devil’s Trill,” it 
having been played to him in a dream by 
His Satanic Majesty himself. 

Schubert, too, says Finck, once tried 
over one of his own new pieces but found 
it so difficult that he jumped up from the 
piano stool and exclaimed angrily: ‘The 
devil may play that stuff. I cannot.” 

And Paderewski once was told by an 
admirer: “Now I know what you are, 
You are the devil!” And the great virtu- 
oso was so pleased that he replied: “And 
you are an angel for saying so.” 

However, I am most interested in what 


[Continued on page 8] 
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Finck said in his article of appreciation 
of the gifted young Brazilian when he 
speaks of her as “being able to make a 
veteran critic blasé after a season of in- 
terminable music, as happy as a boy who 
has been taken to the circus for the first 
time, and so she must be something very 
extraordinary indeed. The joy, the rap- 
ture of listening to such playing are 
beyond description!” 

No, dear Mr. Finck, you are not blasé. 
You have simply reached your second 
childhood, perhaps without knowing it. 
You have attained to that most honor- 
able and delightful of all conditions 
which only a few of us reach before we 
undertake what the late Charles Froh- 
man called “the greatest adventure in 
life,” and that is to be in our old age 
where we are as little children, simple, 
kindly, unaffected when the tragedy of 
the soul, which as some will tell you 
begins with our birth, has played itself 
out and left those who survive the ter- 
rible conflict with one’s self, which is al- 
ways greater than the conflict with the 
objective outside world, susceptible to all 
that is beautiful. Where we have ceased 
to be captious and hypercritical, where we 
no longer are surfeited with aches and 
ails because the stomach as well as the 
doctor have forbidden any further indul- 
gence in the luxuries. And so we are par- 
ticularly responsive to those finer things 
in life, to which we are blind, when we 
are all “het up” with ambition, envy and 
all uncharitableness. 

Happy Finck! 


* * * 


So Edward A. Rockwell, for many 
years art and musical editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, has passed out at the 
ripe age of seventy-two years. Mr. Rock- 
well had also been a member of the staff 
of many other prominent papers. He 
trained under the great Charles A. Dana, 
of the Sun. He was known to a large 
number of professional people, by whom 
he was not only liked but greatly re- 
spected. During his term with the Kagle 
he raised the standard of criticism on 
that paper to such a point that the mu- 
sical department of the Hagle was con- 
sidered to be quite on a par with that of 
the best Metropolitan dailies. He never 
aimed at brilliant writing, nor would he 
ever sacrifice the truth to turn a phrase 
or indulge in a sarcasm. Yet he was 
never dull or uninteresting. He repre- 
sented a high type of the American news- 
paper man, that is to say, he brought to 
his work a large and broad experience, 
great conscientiousness, and that sym- 
pathy which made him always look to 
see the best in any performance, compo- 
sition, indeed, in any work that he un- 
dertook to review. This catholicity ot 
attitude distinguished him, particularly 
from the criticasters who use the oppor- 
tunities afforded by their connection with 
some great paper to display their om- 
niscience and believe that fault-finding 
is criticism. Of a very different type was 
Rockwell. And to think that he was 
succeeded on the Hagle by 

Oh! la, la! La, la! 


ok * * 





In referring, recently, to the reason 
for the temporary absence from the con- 
cert stage of Mme. Germaine Schnitzer, 
I said that it was because there are now 
two little Schnitzers instead of one, and 
that Madame was a striking and most 
beautiful example of how Nature rewards 
those who submit to her duties, for Mme. 
Schnitzer to-day looks younger, brighter, 
more full of life and charm than ever. 

Incidentally this may have led to the 
idea that there is a Mr. Schnitzer, and 
there is not, for you know Madame’s 
husband is the distinguished Dr. Leo 
Buerger, a native American, a man of 
the highest standing in his profession, 
who has a great practice. He is the one, 
you remember, who saved the life of 
Bernhardt. After that she became the 
godmother to this youngest child. So 
the children will go through the world as 
Buergers, not Schnitzers. Either way 
would be an honor and a distinction. 

aK * x 


Caruso will be much in the limelight 
this week when he celebrates his twenty- 
fifth, or rather, to be more correct, his 
twenty-seventh anniversary on Saturday 
night. 

Do you know that when it was pro- 
posed to present him with an Honorary 
Captaincy in the Police Reserve in rec- 
ognition of his splendid assistance in 
raising nearly half a million dollars for 
the Police Reserve to supply it with uni- 
forms, a number of protests were sent in 
to the Police Department, which worried 
the officials considerably. So I am glad 
to see that on Saturday night the great 


tenor is to be presented with a flag of 
the city by a number of the city officials, 
headed by Philip Berolzheimer, the City 
Chamberlain, and that the presentation 
speech will be made by the Commissioner 
of Police himself, Richard E. Enright. 

The recognition is justified, for Caruso 
has not only been the leading attraction 
at all kinds of public gatherings to aid 
the various war funds, but it is estimated 
that as a direct result from his appear- 
ances over half a million of money was 
raised. Let this be the best answer to 
those who find something to criticize 
whenever it is proposed to distinguish 
any individual. 

They tell me that at the prices to be 
charged on Saturday the house will hold 
pretty near $25,000, which they say is 
the greatest night’s receipts since the 
first production of “Parsifal’ and also 
since the night that Prince Henry ap- 
peared under Conried’s management. 
The largest sum that was ever raised, 
however, was on the occasion of Henry 
E. Abbey’s benefit after he had lost over 
$300,000 in the opera season. The total 
receipts were nearly $75,000, which, of 
course, included many large checks from 
wealthy stockholders. 

Caruso certainly is doing well, for he 
has just paid over $150,000 for his first 
quarter’s installment on his income tax. 
This will give you some idea of what 
his income is, though a large part of it 
comes not from his singing but from his 
records, which have been, and still are, 
enormously popular. 

The receipts of the gala performance 
on Sunday night will not go, even in 
part, to Mr. Caruso. They are for the 
benefit of the Opera Emergency Fund. 


* * * 


Some friends of Harold Morris, the 
young American composer whose “Poem 
for Orchestra” was recently produced by 
Joseph Stransky at the concert of the 
New York Philharmonic, and which, by 
the bye, had been previously given last 
November by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye, seem to 
be disconcerted by the criticism in your 
paper, which they attribute to Mr. Pey- 
ser, and which they claim appears to 
have “a note of bitterness and sarcasm” 
which they cannot understand. Their 
point is, first, that the work, which is 
still in manuscript, I believe, was care- 
fully gone over by Mr. Ysaye, certainly 
an authority, and by Mr. Stransky, who 
may also be considered an authority. It 
is not often, they say, that a young man 
has his first work accepted and played 
by two big orchestras in one season. 

Furthermore, they refer to the fact 
that Mr. Huneker, in the Times, stated 
that Mr. Morris “has talent, has science,” 
that Mr. Finck, in the Evening Post, 
said that “his work showed ingenuity 
and modernity in its harmonic at- 
mosphere, which encourages bright hopes 
for the future,” that 

Max Smith, in the American, said that 
Mr. Morris “has built up his symphonic 
edifice with considerable skill,” that 

Katherine Lane, in the Evening Mail, 
alluded to the success of his orchestral 
début as “establishing his significance as 
one of the coming creators of American 
music,” that 

Mr. Key, in the World, found the com- 
position “starts with genuine beauty and 
technical skill,” that 

Mr. Thuman, the critic of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, stated that “Mr. Morris 
gives evidence of the thorough knowl- 
edge of the orchestra and its effective 
use. His work is one of earnestness,” 
that 

The critic of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial-Tribune said that “he displayed 
large orchestral resource in a well-de- 
fined gift of thematic invention.” 

And finally, that Joseph Stransky 
wrote the young composer: 

“In my effort to encourage American 
composers I could not miss the chance 
to give your ‘Poem’ a hearing. After 
the Cincinnati and New York success of 
your work you certainly will be in the 
mood to write something new—let it be 
as sincere as your ‘Poem.’ ” 

Now the question that has been put 
to me is this: How can MusicaL AMER- 
ICA reconcile its declared policy and the 
earnest propaganda it and your editor 
are making for the encouragement of the 
American composer, when the leading 
critic of the paper adversely criticizes the 
work of a rising young composer which 
had found acceptance and been performed 
by two leading symphony orchestras? 
And they emphasize their point by quot- 
ing, as I said, the opinions of the prin- 
cipal New York and Cincinnati critics, 
which they insist were all more or less 
favorable. 

_As_I did not hear the work in ques- 
tion I cannot pass upon its merits, but I 
will say that if anything can help Mr. 
Harold Morris in the future, it will be 
to be the cause of discussion and abso- 
lute disagreement among the critics. 
That will keep his name in the limelight 


and then time will settle the question 
whether his work is worthy or not. 

Reminds me of a story told of the late 
P. T. Barnum, at the time he had pro- 
duced one of his great shows, I believe, 
down at the old Castle Garden. After 
the first performance, when he came 
down to his office in the morning, he 
asked his secretary how the papers were. 

“Well,” said the secretary, “they’re 
fairly good. You have a good notice in 
the Sun and one in the Tribune.” 

“How’s the Herald?” said Barnum, for 
the Herald was the great paper at that 
time. 

“Oh, Lord!” said the secretary; “you 
had better not look at that. Why, they’ve 
given you two and a half columns of 
abuse. The show is torn to pieces.” 

“Hurrah!” roared Barnum. “Go out 
and buy all the copies that you can. Set 
the presses running. Circulate it every- 
where.” 

Then he added: 

“That article will give us a crowded 
house, because it will arouse public curi- 
osity and the people wii) come.” 

And they did! 

So all Mr. Harold Morris has to do is 
to keep a stout heart and go un compos- 
ing and console himself that if some of 
the eminent critics do .ot approve of his 


work he finds himself in a company y 
includes some of the greatest comp 
the world has known, not to forget 
Imperial Majesty Richard Wa 
whom to-day the Germans applaud, 
about, but whom they damned whe: 
first works came out, as they damne 
first works of Verdi. 


* * * 


The other night at a dinner W 
Damrosch told a story to illustrate 
fact that the rising generation of A 
icans, born of German parents, hay 
sympathy with the country or the 
guage or the manners of their pa: 
He said that he came across a littk 
low who was crying his heart out. 

“What’s the trouble, my boy?” 

“T’ve just had a lickin’,” said the 

“Who licked you?” 

“My father.” 

“Maybe he had cause.” 

“Tt isn’t that,’”’ sobbed the boy. 
did. But what hurts is that I was 1]; 
by a damned Dutchman.” 

Evidently the rising generation i 
going to give us much trouble on acc 


of its sympathy for the Huns 
“Schrecklichkeit,” says 
Your 
MEPHIS' 





ST. LOUIS TO HAVE 
MUNICIPAL OPERA 


Six Weeks Season This Summer 
—Symphony Gives Bloch 
Poems for First Time 


St. Louis, March 15.—There was a 
meeting held Thursday afternoon at the 
City Hall to discuss plans for the use of 
the Municipal Theater in Forest Park 
this summer. Many ideas have been un- 
der consideration but it was finally de- 


cided to give six weeks of opera imme- 
diately after the closing of school which 
would bring the season to an end just 
before the regular fashion pageant. A 
finance committee was appointed to raise 
a guarantee fund of $20,000, and will 
report on same next week. One of the 
most important facts about the whole 
project will be the keeping intact of 
practically the entire Symphony Orches- 
tra for a greater part of the summer. 
Just what class of performances will be 
given has not yet been decided upon. 

For the fourteenth pair of Symphony 
Concerts there was no soloist and the 
entire program was taken up with or- 
chestral offerings of such diversity as 
to please the most fastidious. After an 
impassioned reading of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished Symphony,” Mr. Zach gave an- 
other novelty in the form of “Three Jew- 
ish Poems,” “Dance,” “Rite” and “Fu- 
neral Procession,” by Ernest Bloch, the 
Swiss composer. These works, most un- 
usual in their construction, are full of 
sincere musical thoughts. The second 
movement is particularly impressive. As 
a whole, they made a_= splendid 
impression. The composer was invited 
to personally conduct them but was un- 
avoidably detained in the East. The 
latter part of the program was given 
over to compositions by Richard Wag- 
ner, comprising the Overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman,” “Good Friday” mu- 








sic from “Parsifal” and the Prelud 
“The Mastersingers.” Mr. Zach i: 
pecially at ease in his reading of t 
scores and his Wagner concerts hav: 
ways been a great treat. There is 
one more regular concert, at which St 
ciari will be the soloist. 


The Pageant Choral Society, une 


Irederick Fischer, gave its second 
final performance of the season at 
Odeon on Tuesday night. Verdi’s 
mortal Requiem Mass was sung in a 
to class this society among the fore: 


of choral organizations of the country. 
chorus ive 


Certain parts of the 
strengthening, but, as a whole, it 
finely balanced. 
ing were elegant especially in the s 
ing of the big choruses, “Dies Irae’”’ 
“Sanctus.” Lucile Lawrence was th: 


prano soloist and Frederica Downing, 
Distinct honors went to Henri 
‘Scott, basso, and to Lambert Murphy, wh: 
substituted for Forrest Lamont on a few 
Mr. Murphy was caught 
en route from New York to Denver and 
arrived but an hour before the concert 
thus singing without a rehearsal. [lis 
consummate art and thorough knowledge 


contralto. 


hours’ notice. 


honors. 


Scott’s solos were a joy, he 
ing in excellent voice. 


The St. 


ing vehicle. 


Last Sunday’s “Pop” concert brought 
out some fine playing by the orchestra. 


The 
Saar’s Suite “Rococco, 


Overture to Wagner’s “Rie: 
” repeated for 


habitués; “Autumn Leaves,” a number 
by Rebikoff, heard for the first time: 
ballet music from “Feramors,” anid th 
Strauss waltz, “Joys of Life,” besides 
the usual run of extras provided a [fine 


feast. The soloist was Mary Cars 


soprano, who sang here recently with the 
She has a rathe 
light, lyric voice of good timber. She 
sang arias from “Traviata” and “\a- 


Creatore Company. 


dama Butterfly.” 


Ernest R. Kroeger started his Annual 
Lenten Recitals last Monday night with 
a very interesting recital of Chopin num- 
His entire season will be devote’ 


bers. 
to Chopin works. H. W. C 


The attacks and s| 2. 


] ouis 
Symphony Orchestra was the accompany- 


the 
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Deny Reports that Tax on 
Tickets Will Be Permanent 





ASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.— 

The report which is heard in some 
quarters, and published in at least one 
New York paper, to the effect that there 
is a possibility or probability of the 
present 10 per cent amusement admis- 
sions tax being retained permanently as 
an offset, in a measure, of the loss of the 
liquor revenue, is a matter of much 
surprise to those here who would know 
most about it if there were the slightest 
atom of truth in the statement. In fact, 
one of the members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, who helped to 
frame the present war revenue law, de- 
scribes the rumor as “about as baseless 
a bit of fiction as I’ve ever come in con- 
tact with—and I’ve met some in my 
time.”’ 

Inquiry of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, at the Treasury Department, 
as to what grounds there may be for 
such a report, brought the information 
that “it is extremely doubtful if any 
such idea had ever entered the mind of 
any official in Washington, least of all 


those who are familiar with the 
subject. 


ing pounced upon to help make wu} 
revenue the Government will lose b) ' 
country going dry than there : 
doubling the tobacco taxes—in fact 
nearly so likely as this is. 

“It should be remembered that 
present war tax law holds good for 
1919 and 1920, although there is a st 
possibility that a joint resolution fo 


repeal of the ‘semi-luxury’ taxes Ww’: 
also take in the admissions tax as W°! 
as the excise taxes on musical] in: ‘lu: 


ments. We are satisfied that su 
repeal measure will be introduced, 
if so will certainly be passed. Be 
at the expiration of the period cove! 
the present law there will be no 
for war taxes—the war will be over 
we will be entirely on a peace basis 
to the singling out of admission 
which to saddle part of the former |! 
tax, there is nothing to it.” 

All of which would seem to effect 
put an end to a rumor which is ab 
to the last degree, to say the least. 

ALFRED T. MARES: 


There is no more likelihoo! 0! 
amusements and concert admissions 
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st. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


TO BE ENLARGED 


{fave Eighty Players Next 
ce son—Lashanska and Lucy 
Gates Charm 


Q7 uis, Mo., March 8.—Music- 
= ere were given a surprise when 
Loe | announcement of plans for the 
yrtieth) season of the orchestra 
ide this week. The Board of 
Mane ement has decided that now is 
. to take a long-wanted step in 
ection of enlarging the orchestra 
and 1 tends to increase the number to 
men, so that the organization 
able to cope with the greatest in 
intry or elsewhere. Then the ap- 
tion for soloists has been doubled, 





ond iong next year’s players will be 
fritz Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Mabe! Garrison, Max Rosen, Sophie 
Braslau and Albert Spalding, and others 
of prominence are under consideration. 
B The chestra as it stands to-day is a 
‘monument to the patient and tireless 
befforts of Max Zach, who has been re- 
engaged for next season. Every member 
of the Executive Committee and the 
‘Board of Management is enthusiastic- 
ally behind this comprehensive prograni. 
‘The management is assured of the hearty 
co-operation of the leading business and 
civic organizations of the city, especially 


the music houses. This is by far the 
biggest move that the Symphony Society 
has ever made, and it is hoped that the 
public will do its part in the support of 
the orchestra. 

For the thirteenth pair of this season’s 
‘concerts the orchestra had a delightful 
program and a fine soloist. Mr. Zach 

: gave for the first time Gustave Strube’s 
“Symphonie Variations on an Original 
. Theme,” twelve in number, and, from a 
thematic standpoint, very fine, though 
inclined to monotony. The other orches- 


tral number was Charpentier’s “Impres- 
sions of Italy,” very characteristic and 
fenjoyable music. The soloist was 
Rudolph Ganz, the famous Swiss pianist, 
who gave a stirring interpretation of 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto No. 1. Mr. 


Ganz’s playing was a joy to listen to, 
and the orchestra gave him a faultless 
saccompaniment. The pianist’s fine tone 
was shown to advantage in the second 
movement, and the finesse which he dis- 
played in the concerted parts was fine. 


Brilliant Recital by Rachmaninoff 


| A big audience sat spellbound last 
F Tuesday night at the Odeon, when Sergei 
p Rachmaninoff, the eminent Russian, 
made his bow to a St. Louis audience 
and electrified his auditors with an eve- 
ning of monumental piano-playing. 
ith absolutely no eccentric manner- 
sisms, he played a program which gave 
e range for the display of technical 


‘powers and further showed a master 
mind. He began by playing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in a version of his 


own, which was the most impressive we 


stave ever heard. The concert proper 
Started with a Theme and Variations in 
: \ Major by Mozart and the Beethoven 
| “onata, Op. 10. Then came a delightful 
froup of Chopin, followed by a group of 


| 
| 
| | 
is own compositions, including, by re- 
uest, the popular C Sharp Minor Pre- 
lumoresque” and two transcrip- 
tions, “The Lilaes” and “Polka de W. R.” 
he closing number was the immortal 
fth Rhapsodie of Liszt. Of course, 
€ aucience would not leave until he had 
‘ded several extras. The affair was an 
Elizabeth Cueny’s series. 
‘nights of Columbus Choral Club, 
‘er lheodore Deibels, presented a pro- 
mo* much merit at the Odeon on the 
‘line of Mareh 8. After the club 
ovr national anthem and the Bel- 
ional hymn, a short recital was 
three of the members, Luigi 
nor; Frank H. Spahn, baritone, 
rthur Mitchell, bass. Mr. Spahn 
he most advanced musical abil- 
his numbers were well liked. 
- is of fine quality, but not much 
After an intermission came the 
“The Voyage of Columbus,” by 
suck. This work, in six distinct 
as very well done, the attacks 
ing of the club being especially 
ible. Mr. Deibels’ directing 
and stately. George Deveraux 
ie plano accompaniments. 
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& several postponements, Eliza- 
eel ley presented her second and 
Ts g concert for Belgian and 
B.'eNch relief, on the morning of March 
7 in ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 


























Mary Gardenin Aviator’s Role Poses with X&€ 
23 Son of D’Annunzio, the Noted Italian Poet 
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Capt. Hugo D’Annunzio and Mary Garden 


l’hoto by tess Lllustiating Service 


ARY GARDEN was one of the distinguished visitors to the recent aviation carnival held at Madison Square Garden in 


New York. 


Donning an aviator’s helmet the prima donna posed for the photographer with Capt. Hugo D’Annunzio, son 


of the great Italian poet Gabriele D’Annunzio who came to America as an instructor in the perilous art of flying. 





when Hulda Lashanska, the very tal- 
ented young soprano, gave a recital of 
rare charm. It was one of those affairs 
that completely satisfy, from the stand- 
points both of the selection of the num- 
bers and of the delivery of them. A fair- 
sized audience was _ present. Mme. 
Lashanska’s program contained “Juli- 
ette’s Romance,” by Bellini; a group by 
Gluck, Haydn, Liszt and Staub; “The 
Steppe,” by Gretchaninoff; a Tchaikov- 
sky* “Serenade” and “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise.” The final group con- 
tained songs in English by Schindler, 
MacDowell, La Forge and Dvorak. Her 
reception was most enthusiastic, and it 
is hoped that she will return next sea- 
son. Katherine Ayman was at the 
piano. 

Another delightful recital took place 
on the evening of March 7 at the Sheldon 
Hall, when Lucy Gates again appeared 
before a comfortably filled house. Her 
work carried with it the consummate 
art by which she is known throughout 
the States and was but a trifle clouded 
by the severe cold from which she has 
suffered for several days. After dis- 
playing her coloratura abilities with 
“Una voce poco fa,” she essayed a very 
different class of song with four numbers 
by MacDowell. Next came a group in 
French, with numbers by Saint-Saéns, 
Pierné, Chausson and Hue, and then a 
Russian group, which was greatly ad- 
mired, particularly a most difficult song, 
“The Rose Has Charmed the Night- 
ingale,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The final 
group was in English. Seeing Rudolph 
Ganz in the audience, Miss Gates an- 
nounced that she would sing one of his 
songs as an encore and asked him to 
play the accompaniment. This brought 
a riot of applause and the concert closed 
in a very happy mood. 

Dr. Carl A. Pryer, associate dean of 
the School of Fine Arts at Kansas Uni- 
versity, a composer and pianist of note, 
was the assisting soloist at last Sunday’s 
popular concert of the orchestra. He 
played one of his own compositions with 
orchestral accompaniment, and it was 
given a _ hearty reception. Kriens’s 
Suite, “In Holland,” was the principal 
orchestral number. 

The Liederkranz Chorus, under E. 
Prang Stamm, gave a fine concert on the 
afternoon of March 2 at its club hall. 
Edith Ayers McCullough, soprano, and 
Rudolph Gruen, pianist, assisted, each 
presenting several groups. There were 
mixed choruses and also divided cho- 
ruses, all of which were well received. A 
large crowd was on hand. 


A music scholarship of $100 at Linden- 
wood College in St. Charles, for a stu- 
dent desiring to become a teacher, has 
been announced by the faculty, to be- 
come effective next year. my te. G. 





GATTI TO GIVE “BLUE BIRD”’ 


Wolf’s Setting of Play Will Be Produced 
by Metropolitan to Aid Stricken 


Henry Russell, representing the Inter- 
allied Art Association, signed a contract 
Saturday with General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza whereby the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will produce next winter Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” as an 
opera, the music of which has been writ- 
ten by Albert Wolf, a musical conductor 
of the Paris Opéra Comique. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza has arranged to 
give the entire profits of the perform- 
ances of the new opera to the devastated 
districts of Belgium and France. Otto 
H. Kahn, who is a member of the Paris 
Committee of the Interallied Art Asso- 
ciation, which is under the special 
patronage of the Queen and King of 
3elyium, has co-operated in bringing 
about these arrangements. 

Gatti-Casazza has secured for the 
Metropolitan the world’s premiere of 
the new opera. Its production and that 
of ‘The Burgomaster of Belgium,” which 
had its premiere in Washington, March 
20, will complete the first year’s pro- 
gram of the association. 





Florence Keniston Sings for New York 
Club 


Florence Keniston, soprano, was the 
soloist at the meeting of the New York 
Browning Society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the afternoon of March 12. 
Miss Keniston delighted the large audi- 
ence with her delivery of Gena Brans- 
combe’s “My Own Beloved” and “I Send 
My Heart Up to Thee.” Ellmer Zoller 
provided her accomparfiments' excel- 
lently. M. B. S. 


Large Audience in Lawrence, Mass., 
Greets Rabaud with Havens as Soloist 


LAWRENCE, MAss., March 3.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra on March 2, 


played to an audience that packed the’ 


Colonial Theatre. The program com- 
prised the Franck Symphony in D Minor, 
Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto 
for Piano, and closed with excerpts from 





Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” The success of the event re- 
flects credit upon Robert E. Sault, the 
promoter, and kis untiring efforts should 
have a salutory effect upon the future 
condition of our concert calendars. The 
piano soloist, Raymond Havens, has 
played here before in recital, and after a 
slight nervousness that affected the first 
few moments of his playing, found him- 
self and launched into a brilliant, scint- 
illating interpretation of the taxing Con- 
certo. A modest, unaffected player is Mr. 
Havens, and he well deserved the tu- 
multuous ovation he was accorded by the 
audience, making his first appearance 
with the orchestra a distinct triumph. 
The Chadwick Club’ observed _ its 
Twenty-seventh anniversary Monday 
night with Mrs. Blackwell, and also 
tendered an informal reception to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. A. I. Couch. An excellent 
program of vocal and_ instrumental 
music was rendered and a mixed quartet 
sang Strauss’s “Spring Voices.” The 
quartet comprised Mrs. Beeley, Miss 
Ballantyne, Mr. Duncan, Dr. Farquhar, 
with Mrs. Farquhar at the piano. The 
program committee comprised Mrs. Fos- 
ter, Miss Churchill, Miss Magoon and 
Mr. Duncan. m. Ss: Be 





Martinelli and Helena Marsh Sing in 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEw Brunswick, N. J., March 10.— 
Giovanni Martinelli, the celebrated 
tenor, appeared here Feb. 26 in the High 
School Auditorium. The concert marked 
the opening of the second season of the 
Star Concert Course. Mr. Martinelli 
sang “Celeste Aida” and several groups 
of songs. He was rapturously applaud- 
ed. He sang a duet from “Il Trovatore” 
with Helena Marsh, contralto, who also 
assisted with a group of songs and an 
aria. It is a pity that such a splendid 
concert as these two artists gave was 
not attended by a larger audience. 
Emilio A. Roxas was at the piano. 

C. H. H. 


Ratan Devi Gives Farewell Reception 


Emma Eames and Robert Walter 
Douglas, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
were among the many guests of Ratan 
Devi, the singer of East Indian songs, 
at the reception given by her on the eve- 
ning of March 6, previous to her de- 
parture for the East. Others among 
the guests were George Copeland, Ruth 
St. Denis, Adolf Bolm and Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Pulitzer. 
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SERGE PROKOFIEFF | 


Composer—Pianist— Conductor . 


WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA : 


ee —— 


Law) 


“Russian Genius |: 
Enthralls Chicago 
Audience” 


Herman Devries, Chicago 
Evening American 





“PROKOFIEFF MADE HIS FIRST CHICAGO APPEAR- 
ANCE AS PIANIST, CONDUCTOR AND COMPOSER AT 
THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA YESTERDAY 
AFTERNOON AND IN ALL THREE MUSICAL CAPAC- 
ITIES PROVED HIMSELF A SENSATIONAL FIGURE.” 
—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 








“THE APPEARANCE HERE OF THE YOUNG, RUSSIAN, 








| ORCHESTRA CONCERT WAS THE MOST STARTLING 
1 AND IN A SENSE THE MOST IMPORTANT MUSICAL 


LONG TIME.’’—Henriette Weber, Chicago Herald and 


Examiner. 











‘“Prokofieff has a triple talent, no one side of which is subservient to any 
| other, but all the expression of a rare musical phenomenon. To begin with, 
he plays the piano like a master. His technique is so prodigious that he him- 
self seems unaware of physical limitations. Entire pages of staccato and 


sustained octaves at high speed, runs of finest clarity and correctness and 
tone that is full and sonorous without forcing—and, above all, the wonderful 


1 | power of Prokofieff, the force of his own personality, something so individual, 
|| so authoritative—so peculiarly his own, that criticism is muzzled and one 
| salutes in effect a genius. The concerto is, without doubt, a very extraordi- 


nary piece of work at the hands of its maker. No one would be able to con- 
| duct this creation with the superb authority and sweep of Prokofieff. The 





“SERGE PROKOFIEFF IS A DYNAMIC PERSON. HE IS get 
AN EXCELLENT PIANIST. AS A CONDUCTOR HE HAD : 
GENUINE COMMAND OF THE MEN.”—Karleton Hackett, eu 


Chicago Evening Post. B fr 











“GO AND HEAR PROKOFIEFF WHEN HE APPEARS 
WITH THE ORCHESTRA AGAIN TONIGHT. It is an 
experience worth undergoing. PROKOFIEFF KNOWS HOW pr 
TO CONDUCT AND HE KNOWS HOW TO PLAY THE bth 
PIANO.’’—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Daily Journal. gal 











intricate score requires careful study of even the greatest and most experi 
enced conductor.’’—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


“This very remarkable music of a most remarkable young man—one of 
Russia’s ‘young barbarians’ was a thriller. It was big, sincere, true.’’-—Hen- 
riette Weber, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


**He is a remarkably gifted pianist, virile, full of exuberant activity, equipped 
with a wonderfully complete technic, extraordinary supple wrists which dash _ 
off octaves with lightning like rapidity and brilliance, steely fingers which ree! 
forth scale passages of great clarity and a touch which is directed to repro- 
duce tones which range from mere whisperings to thunderous masses of 
sound.’’—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 





| “AS A COMPOSER HE DISCLOSED HIMSELF IN HIS 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOM- 
PANIMENT AS A MUSICIAN OF GREAT ORIGINALITY.” 


—DMaurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


| Third New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Sun. Aftern’n, March 30th 


Management—-HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 
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| How Musicians of San Diego 
Solved the ‘‘No Fee’’ Problem 

















) professional Guild Formed for 
Protection Against Free 
Performances 


HiOUGH the conditions created by 

T war, the musical profession was 

, }aird. Not only were its opportuni- 
bsies vreatly curtailed, but it was called 
pe give its services gratuitously for 
nnumerable charities. It responded 
vith characteristic public spirit and gen- 
oyosity. Then, last fall, came the “Flu” 
epidemic, Which did more damage to our 
» musical activities in four months than 
the war did in four years, through the 
elosing of auditoriums all over the coun- 
‘ry and the natural indisposition of 
to attend public performances of 
any kind. 
> The Musical Alliance has urged the 
' musicians to take steps to meet the situ- 
F ation, such action to be of a protective 


‘haracter, namely, to curtail gratuitous 
nyerformances, as far as_ reasonably 
' possible, and to devote them only to 


such particular charities like that of the 
' Red Cross, for instance, or the Knights 
of Columbus, as were not only deserv- 
ing, but in need of continued support 
It was further urged by the Alliance 
that it was imperative upon musicians 
for their own protection to cease giving 
their services gratuitously to social clubs 
and other concerts gotten up for purely 
advertising purposes, for the simple rea- 
son that they were receiving no ade- 
uate return, but were creating an army 
of “deadheads,” thereby reducing the 
number of those who are willing to pay 
a reasonable sum to hear music. 
Among those who have evidently taken 
the lesson and advice to heart are the 
professional musicians of San Diego, 
Cal., who in February, 1917, met for the 
purpose of forming an organization for 
the protection of those who are not al- 
ready protected by such organizations 
as the musicians’ unions and teachers’ 
associations. This organization was ef- 
fected under the name of “Professional 
Musicians’ Guild.” Its constitution 
states that its purpose is to better the 
conditions, financially and otherwise, of 
those who make music their profession. 
The organization has been a_ success 
}since it has been able to bring before 
the general public, clubs, newspapers, 
etc., the fact that it was a permanent 
organization with a definite purpose. 
The primary object of the San Diego 
guild is to insist that the members be 
paid for performances and protect them 
from the constant demand for free serv- 
ces. There have been many cases where 
| the mere fact of membership has secured 
jay for services which would otherwise 
have been asked without remuneration. 
The stand taken by the guild members 
F resulted in a decision by the directors 
prominent musical club to set aside 
um each year for the payment of local 


professionals. This alone would have 
veen a considerable acomepeenent for 
the guild in its first yea It has also 


ided a member to nd ar her rights in 
€ publication of a song over which, on 
‘count of a misunderstanding, she 
might otherwise have had considerable 
‘ifficulty. 

Phe guild has been a protection in en- 
‘bling members to fight donating serv- 
®s In Many cases when otherwise it 
vould have been difficult and embarrass- 
ng to refuse. 

Although the second year was a diffi- 





Mrs. Bertha Slocum, Leading Spirit in the 
Professional Musicians’ 


Diego, Cal. 


League of San 


cult period on account of the war and 


the extended quarantine conditions of 
the influenza, there was a gratifying 


number of applications for membership, 
while the guild members have shown 
themselves most generous in all lines of 
patriotic and charitable enterprises. 

The guild now has a membership of 
nearly fifty, and the plans for the third 
year are broad in the outlook. The or- 
ganization has attracted the attention 
of other localities, requests having come 
from San Francisco and other cities for 
information regarding its plans, with 
the view to forming similar organiza- 
tions. It is certainly time that the pub- 
lic in general was awakened to the fact 
that the musician is worthy of his hire. 
It is through this and similar organiza- 
tions that the awakening may be accom- 
plished. Much of the inception and suc- 
cess that the guild has won is due to 
the energetic, public-spirited work of 
Mrs. Bertha Slocum. 


Ganz Impresses Sioux City 


Sioux City, lowa, March 5.—The com- 
fortable auditorium of the High School 
was filled with an expectant music-lov- 
ing crowd last evening to hear Rudolph 
Ganz, the pianist. To those who came 
all sordid things of life were forgotten in 
the enjoyment of the hour. Ganz has been 
here before and so Sioux City people 
were prepared to hear an exceptional re- 
cital. To add to the enjoyment of the 
evening the recital was given in the 
High School auditorium, which is far 
superior to the Auditorium Theater, 
where the concerts of the “Concert 
Course” have been held heretofore. 

F. E. P. 





Barrére Ensemble Appears at Houston 
Choral Club’s Concert 


Houston, Tex., March 15.— The 
Women’s Choral Club gave the second 
concert of its eighteenth season on the 
evening of March 14. The profits on all 
this club’s concerts for this season go to 
the funds for keeping up the French 
Soldiers’ Home. The special attraction 
for this concert was the Barrére En- 
semble. The audience, which was im- 
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folksongs on their programs will 
singer who can interpret folksongs « 
3 of folksong chosen with the greatest 
ese are the folksongs which Marcella Se 
i! of public approval is stamped upon them 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE VOLUME OF FOLK SONGS EVER PUBLISHED 


MY FAVORITE FOLK SONGS 


A SEMBRICH 
High Voice, Low Voice.jPrice, Each, $1.25 Postpaid 


larcella Sembrich was the first among the great singers to reveal the treasures 
lksong, and her knowledge of these gems from many lands is most extensive. 
she has had practical experience of those 
r and pleasing to delighted audiences. 
ttractive volume is a boon to all music 
profit by 


By MARCELL 


vught to get this book at once, for 


mbrich has sung 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston | 
CAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York | 


Order of your local dealer 


which were grateful to the 
That she has grouped her favorites in 
lovers; and singers who are increasingly 
Mime. Sembricl:’s inspired enter- 


in it one finds 
exception. 
America. | 
that 





care, in artistic settings without 
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mense, packed the auditorium of the big 
Methodist Church, and hundreds of extra 
chairs were required. The club’s chorus 
of eighty voices gave de Fontenailles’s 
“Legend of Miana,” with flute obbli- 
gato played by Mr. Barrere, and the solo 
parts taken by Mrs. J. Blaffer, Anna 
C. Plunkett and Teresa Chambers. Hu 
T. Huffmaster directed the performance. 
Patricio Gutierrez was at the piano. 
The chorus also sang Parlow’s “Amaryl- 
lis” and Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” in which George Doscher, tenor, 
took the solo part. A new organization 
here, designed to foster the love and ap- 
preciation of the fine arts, is the Renais- 
sance Society. Its first banquet was on 
Washington’s Birthday, when 150 mem- 
bers were seated around the tables in the 
Univer ‘sity Club’s rooms. Judge H. M. 
Garwood is the Leases W. H. 


ROCHESTER MUSICIANS 
HONOR ORGANIST FURLONG 


Leading Singers Join in Tribute—Garri- 
son Soloist with Damrosch 
Orchestra 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 9.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, was heard here for the 
second time this season under the local 
management of James E. Furlong at 
Convention Hall on the evening of March 
1. The soloist was Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano, and both the artist and the or- 
chestra were received with great enthu- 
siasm by a large audience. 

The past week has seen the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of George E. Fisher as 
organist at the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church. It was signalized by an organ 
recital by Mr. Fisher at the church on 
the evening of March 7. The recital was 
well played and well attended, and was 
an event of the series which is being 
given at the church this season. A song 
service on the afternoon of March 9 also 
marked the anniversary, and the attend- 
ance was so large that people had to be 
turned away by the score. Thirty-six of 
the city’s principal soloists took part, 
among them being Lena Everett, Mrs. 
D. M. Leavenworth, Mrs. E. S. Mix, 
Mrs. C. L. Andrews, Mrs. J. C. Schrader, 
Mrs. Clay Babcock, Rae Potter Rob- 
erts, Mrs. Lee Price, Louise Thom- 
son, Lulu Gates Bootes, Mrs. E. J. 
Neville, Lucille Davis, Mrs. Raymond 
Lewis, sopranos; Mrs. G. A. Howland, 
Mrs. J. G. Curtiss, Florence Crosby 
Cook, Gladys Hunt, Mrs. G. G. Hooker, 
Mrs. S. Sabin, Mrs. G. S. Hastings, Mrs. 
E. Carpenter, contraltos; John W. Sin- 
gleton, George W. Walton, Charles Mon- 
aghan, Charles Vickers, C. L. Garner, 
Fk. Trapp, tenors; William Breach, J. G. 
Curtiss, Henry Schlegel, Yale Whitney, 
Marvin Burr, M. Van Valkenberg, Her- 
bert Tracy, W. G. Walker, W. D. Mer- 
rill, bassos. The Dussenbach String 
Quintet also assisted. 

Norman Nairn, organist 
tral Presbyterian Church, 
ond of the free popular an Al after- 
noon recitals at the church on March 9 
to a large audience. M. E. W. 


Omaha Club ition os Artists 


OMAHA, NEsB., March 6.—The music 
department of the Omaha Woman’s Club, 
Mrs. Ward Shafer, leader, is making an 
unprecedented success of its series of 
concerts by local artists. In the pres- 
entation of three local favorites, Mrs. 
Louise Jansen Wylie, soprano; Mrs. 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, violinist, 
and Jean Duffield, pianist, happy results 
were obtained. Mr. Duffield acted as ac- 
companist for Mrs. Wylie besides play- 
ing some solo numbers, and Henrietta 
Rees played the accompaniments for 
Mrs. Zabriskie. Another recent musical 
event here was the recital of Barney 
Reilly, baritone, who gave a recital be- 
fore a large and friendly audience at 
the Brandeis Theater on Sunday after- 
noon. His accompanist was Ruth Flynn. 

E. L. W. 


at the Cen- 
gave the sec- 


To Hold inated Bach Festival on June 
6 and 7 


BETHLEHEM, PA., March 17.—Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir, has announced that the 
1919 Bach Festival will be held at Le- 
high University on Friday and Satur- 
day, June 6 and 7, when eight cantatas 
and the Mass in B Minor are to be pre- 
sented. 













HEIFETZ “‘ SNAPPED ”’ 
WHILE ON HIS FIRST 
SOUTHERN TOUR 











While on 


his first Southern tour, 
Jascha Heifetz submitted to the snap- 
ping of his picture at a way-station of 
the train which was carrying him from 
San Antonio to Dallas, Tex., and the re- 
sult appears above. The brilliant young 
violinist is at present playing in the 
Middle West and will return to New 
York on April 4. 


TACOMA’S MUSICIANS HEARD 


Several Concerts Bring Forward Local 
Talent and but Few Outsiders 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 28.—Attractive 
musical programs, arranged for the en- 
tertainment of the eighteenth annual 
assembly of the Washington D. A. R., 
which convened in Tacoma on Feb. 25, 
were features of sessions held at the 
Tacoma Hotel and at the Elks’ Temple 
under the auspices of the local chapter 
Groups of songs were given by the Aloha 
Club Quartet, composed of Mrs. Oscar 
Thompson, Mrs. Dixon Tripple, Mrs. 
Lewis Tallman and Mrs. George Dun- 
can, with Mrs. T. V. Tyler at the piano. 
Tacoma _ soloists who appeared were 
Mrs. W. Newschwander, Mrs. Sydney 
Anderson, Mrs. Paul D. Prentice and 
Mrs. D. D. Dilts. Assisting were Mrs. 
M. McDonald of Seattle, Capt. J. H. 
Shaw, tenor; Chaplain A. J. Haupt, bari- 
tone, and Henry Santo, tenor, of Camp 
Lewis. 

An interesting feature of the recent 
regular fortnightly concert given by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club at the Tacoma 
Hotel was the program of folk-songs of 
the Allied nations presented in costume 
by a group of the chorus section. Cor- 
net solos by Grace Romaine of the 
Lyceum Chautauqua Circuit of the Mid- 
dle West and piano solos by Frances 
Dodge of Seattle, a young pupil of John 
J. Blackmore of Tacoma, were supple- 
mented by vocal numbers given by 
Camilla Pessemier, Mrs. Milton S. Kribs, 
Mrs. William Drury and Lucille Preston. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Roy Pinker- 
ton, Sophie Preston, Rose Schwinn and 
Mrs. Frederick Wallis. 

A concert was given for the conva- 
lescent men at Camp Lewis on Monday 
evening, Feb. 24, by Tacoma musicians. 

A. W. R. 


Max Rosen pene by San Diego 
Club 


SAN DreGO, CAL., March 6.—Max 
Rosen, violinist, appeared before the 
Amphion Club here yesterday afternoon. 
So great was the crowd yesterday that 
Gertrude Gilbert, president of the so- 
ciety, announced that guest cards for 
out-of-town concert-goers would have to 
be omitted. The Amphion series is grow- 
ing more popular with each new event. 

The audience was most generous in 
applause for Mr. Rosen and recalled him 
several times after each number. He 
was ably assisted by Emanuel Balaban, 
accompanist. W. F. R. 
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Salzedo, who is at once virtuoso, artist, composer and developer of the 
latent possibilities of the harp.—Stowkowski. 














Fine, distinctive and altogether and entirely 
“different,” —musically impressive as well as a 


delight to the eye, such 1s the 


Salzédo Harp Ensemble 


which introduced the harp for the first 
time played polyphonically. 


Salzédo, the world’s foremost exponent of the 
harp, was able to give to the first audience which 
filled Aeolian Hall to hear his unique organization 
something to hold its breath over and marvel at. It 
became an instant vogue in New York. Since then 
requests from other cities have been insistent and in- 
creasingly numerous. The tour which is now book- 
ing is so well under way that despite uncommonly 
heavy transportation expenses the attraction can be 
booked on a competitive basis. 


New York Sun—A novel type of concert was that given by the 
Salzédo Harp Ensemble. Admirable results both in interpretation 
and in technique combined with fine balance and enchanting effects 
of nuance were attained. 


New York Tribune— What the harp can do outside its inclusion in an 
orchestra was well established. In short the Ensemble is an organiza- 
tion well trained and well directed. 


New York American—The Ensemble is entitled to a place among 
the most delightful and artistic musical organizations heard in 


New York. 


New York Globk—The audience expressed its enthusiasm not only 
with decorous clapping of hands, but in shouts, roars and insistent 
demands for more. 


New York Evening Sun— It looked like a little bit of heaven when 
Carlos Salzédo and his six professional pupils sat and played their 
golden harps for two delightful hours. There was an unfailing ex- 
quisiteness to the results of the experiment, which proved itself well 
worth a repetition. 


: 

















It is a long name but one which will soon become familiar 


enough.—Henry_T. Finck. 





To my clientele:—You have only to glance at 
these reports to realize the honor I deem it to 


present Mlle. 


Vera Janacopulos 


to the concert public of America. 
Catharine A. Bamman. 


New York Tribune— Miss Vera Janacopulos is said to be a young 
Brazilian of Greek parentage, educated in Paris. It is natural that 
such a combination should make for temperament, and temperament 
the young soprano has in abundance, and also beauty, charm and 
a certain vibrancy of personality which won her large audience to 
unlimited expression of enthusiasm. She was able to interest and 
hold her audience by the vibrant beauty of her voice and the rich 
charm of her personality; in these two latter qualities, qualities which 
no amount of study can attain, she is one singer in a thousand. 


New York Herald—Beauty and talent are combined in a high degree 
in the person of Miss Vera Janacopulos, a Greek-Brazilian soprano, 
who made her début in Aeolian Hall yesterday. The young recitalist 
presented a striking appearance in a dress of flamingo red, and com- 
pleted the impression by her powerful and perfectly pitched voice and 
her often intensely dramatic method of using it. Her singing of 
Moussorgsky’s ““The Commander” with its intensely dramatic and 
declamatory phrases was electrifying. Her program and its per- 
formance as a whole proved one of the most interesting vocal events 
of the season. 


New York*Evening Posi—Among the songs which the delighted 
audience made her repeat was Weckerlin’s “Jeune Fillettes,’’ to 
which she imparted much of the charm with which Marcella Sem- 
brich invested it. What an exquisite mezzo voce! What grace and 
elegance in all she sang! Miss Janacopulos is eminently feminine, 
feminine in voice, style and sentiment. Her winsome personality is 
reflected in the music she sings and to this she adds the esprit and 
the spirit of the best French artists. Only a great artist can win such 
whirlwinds of applause as she did with the songs of Moussorgsky. 


New York Evening Mail—l\f Blake’s dictum that ‘‘exuberance is beauty” 
is right, Miss Janacopulos is quite the most beautiful singer we have 
heard in a long time. It is a long time since we have heard an 
artist who takes so much joy in her work, and it is not the machine 
made joy which comes from mere instruction—she has besides a 
very real sense of dramatic values; she is almost the only grown-up 
we have ever heard sing children’s songs—or rather songs of child- 
hood—without looking silly. She sings with extraordinary naivete, 
the result without doubt of quite unusual intelligence. At any rate 
she is a person of decidedly interesting voice and cerebral quality, 
as well as being beautiful to look at. We can well believe they liked 
her in Paris, at least those who prefer personality, that rare thing, 
to tradition. She was certainly more interesting than a dozen of the 
ordinary adipoisonous soprani. 
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A | About a Cortot Interview that Didn’t 
Take Place; a Study of His Gifted Pupil 


Ba 














e has played, was only a name 
side of the Atlantic till he came 

le it a living presence. 
M ‘ortot made the trip with the 
, of the Paris Conservatoire and 
nguished conductor, André Mes- 
ind has appeared with them in 
is concerts in prominent cities. 
judging from various reports, the 
pianist conquered America, for 
ed to be everywhere welcomed 
‘laim. His first recital in New 
hich occurred on the fateful and 
eleventh of November, was a 
nusi event. We recall that he played 
: occasion the entire set of Chopin 
Preludes, and played them with a variety 
1 and tone, an originality of con- 
which made them pictures, 





Magdeleine Brard, French Prodigy and 
Pupil of Alfred Cortot 


poems, emotions. The impression will 
hot soon be forgotten, supplemented as it 
vas by other recitals and appearances. 
Watching the French artist closely, one 
he had thorough mastery of the key- 
ard and of himself. He knew in every 
tance the exact effect he wished to 
make, and had the ability to produce that 
t means of a highly developed 
m, controlled by the will. His 
Pedalliny alone stamped him as an artist 
®' high rank. He made great use of the 
' \ng pedal,” also the soft, in con- 
with the damper pedal. 


Deel 
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Miss Carolyn Alchin 
W trained assistants will hold 
SU\\MER CLASSES in APPLIED 
HARMONY 
at the 
U!VERSITY OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 


ngeles, June 30th—August 8th 


srades of work in Harmony, 
Ear Training and Tone Think- 
eveloped on principles used in 
ny. 









te for bulletin to 





‘niversity So. California 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“He \lways Treats Me as a Daughter in Music as in Every- 
ing.’ Declares Little Miss Brard, Who Played Beethoven's 
rst Concerto Under Rabaud When She Was Thirteen 
y HARRIETTE BROWER 

; . } Mr. Cortot spent several busy months 
Lt} ‘ED CORTOT is the most dis- on this side of the water. He was al- 

A cuished French pianist who has most constantly on the go. When not 

- this season. His name, so well traveling he was secluded in Steinway 
‘ : . Hall, closetted with a grand piano. All 
n France and other countries 


efforts to draw him into social engage- 
ments proved futile. He would not be 
disturbed—not even to talk of his art. 
The writer had to wait for a convenient 
season, which proved to be postponed 
from week to week. At last, however, 
an hour was agreed upon, just prior to 
his final New York recital, when, after 
a day of hard work, the pianist expressed 
himself as willing to relax a little and 
say a few words on technical and mu- 
sical points. During his brief stay in 
America he had picked up a little Eng- 
lish, though not enough to carry on a 
conversation. Of slender build and se- 
rious mien, his dark, Oriental features 
relax when he speaks, and his eyes that 
burn like two live coals under excitement 
take on a soft light when speaking of 
the things that interest him. 

But alas, for the best-laid plans ever 
made by a zealous interviewer. The elev- 
enth-hour appointment was religiously 
kept, though the “man” was not forth- 
coming. By some_ misunderstanding, 
made through the medium of two lan- 
guages, there was an unexpected hitch, 
and the Frenchman sailed away without 
having bared his heart in regard to piano 
technique and interpretation. 


Interviewed by Proxy 


However the day is not quite lost. 
Cortot is back in France, but his brilliant 
pupil, little Magdeleine Brard, has re- 
mained with us a month longer. She can 
tell us of her master and of herself as 
well. This fifteen-year-old girl is a 
pianist of whom any master would be 
proud. Her talents were so pronounced 
that she carried off several prizes at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and the French Gov- 
ernment sent her over to America to 
“further the cause of French music.” 
Little Miss Brard has had real success 
wherever she has appeared, notably in 
her own recital in A®olian Hall, and in 
her final appearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where she played the 
Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto and Liszt’s 
Thirteenth Hungarian Rhapscdie. 

An opportunity was found to have a 
little chat with this gifted girl a few 
days before she and her parents set sail 
for their native land. She is a true child 
of France, alert, vivacious, full of the 
joyousness of early youth. More than 
this, she has the poise and assurance of 
a mature woman, joined to the lack of 
self-consciousness which belongs to the 


child. Every moment of time, through 
her day, seems occupied in receiving 
callers, accepting invitations, practice, 





Photo by White 


Alfred Cortot, France’s Most Dist:nguished 
Pianistic Emissary to the United States 
This Season 


playing for records and so on. She is 
accustomed to pass quickly from one 
thing to another, and of course to speak 
quickly. 

As nearly as can be recorded from an- 
other language, her replies to our ques- 
tions about her musical studies and her 
work with Cortot ran somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


Self Taught at First 


“IT played the piano always—as far 
back as I can remember. I taught my- 
self much, and was always at the in- 
strument. I liked to play pieces and did 
not bother myself too much about the 
technical side of piano playing. What 
technique I had came mostly through the 
pieces. But it could not always go on 
like that. When it was seen I really had 
an aptitude for piano I was placed in Les 
Annales, a preparatory school to the 
Conservatoire, with Mlle. Long for a 





teacher. When I entered there I knew 
pieces but no scales or other things like 
that. They asked me to play a scale but 
T couldn’t. 

“IT was eight years old when I went 
to this school, where I remained one year. 
At nine I was admitted to the Conserva- 
toire, and was placed with Cortot. With 
the exception of one year, I have been 
under his guidance ever since. 


“Is he strict with me? Yes and no. 
He always treats me as a daughter, in 
musi¢e as in everything. He is not strict 
about my répertoire, for he generally lets 
me take things I want to study. If he 
suggests something special, I do it of 
course, along with the things I want. I 
make a list of the things I want to do 
and bring it to him. He indicates the 
pieces he would like to have me study. 


Sources of Technical Problems 


“At twelve, after three years’ study, I 
won the Prix d’Excellence, and at thir- 
teen the Prix d’Honneur. All this time 
my technique and my command of the 
keyboard was growing, in spite of the 
fact I never practise technique for itself 
alone, nor do I use an instruction book. 
My technical material is found in Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues, and in the wonder- 
ful Etudes of Chopin. Surely they con- 
tain plenty of technical problems. 


“T have studied much classic music, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart; then Schumann 
and Chopin; also the modern French 
school, César Franck—of course the Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue, and the Pre 
lude, Aria and Finale, besides other 
things of his; pieces by Debussy, Ravel, 
Fauré and others. Do you know Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Wedding Cake,’ for piano and 
orchestra—No?” and seating herself at 


the piano near, she dashed into this 
unknown confection with astonishing 
bravura. 


Mlle. Brard’s technique is indeed highly 
developed. Her touch is firm and plastic, 
her tone ringing and buoyant. This tone 
quality, always an individual thing with 
any player, is one of her special assets. 
With it she invests everything she 
touches with vitality and a certain happy 
assurance and joyousness. In listening, 
one feels so secure, sure that she will 
carry out what she has begun. Although 
she says only about three hours daily 
are given to piano study, yet she is al- 
ways playing. It is hard to keep her 
away from the piano; she loves to be at 
it and never seems to tire. 


Repertoire Includes 111 Pieces 


’ 


“In my répertoire,” she says, “I have 
111 pieces, including Concertos. When I 
was thirteen, I played Beethoven’s First 
Concerto with Henri Rabaud, at the Sor- 
bonne. I have concertized quite a little 
in my own country and in Spain. In 
America, a country I love already, I have 
played in about a dozen cities. Next 
year—for I shall return in October with 
Mr. Cortot—I shall play much more here. 
Now I go home to prepare; to study 
more, also to work at harmony, with Pro- 
fessor Chapuis, at the Conservatoire.” 

And so we bade the gifted child au 
revoir and bon voyage, trusting she will 
remain unspoiled, and be able to pursut 
her art seriously, in spite of the many 
distractions which seem to surround her. 


(Author’s rights reserved.) 
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THIBAUD AND BAUER 
AS STOKOWSKI AIDES 





Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
Conductor, Leopold Stokowski. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, After- 
noon, March 11. Soloists, Harold 
Bauer, Pianist; Jacques Thibaud, 
Violinist; André Maquarre, Flaut- 
ist. The Program: 

Concerto in D Major, for piano, 
violin, flute and orchestra, Bach; 
Symphony in G Minor, Mozart; 
Concerto for violin, piano and 
strings, Chausson; Prelude and 
“Love-Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” Wagner. 











The final concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra brought delightful music, but 
too much of it. Also the performance 
was not always worthy of the music. 
The audience enjoyed best the works 
which involved Messrs. Bauer and Thi- 
baud. The Bach Concerto—in which 
flautist André Maquarre helped out— 
has the freshness of morning dew and 
the life of eternal springtide. It reached 
its climax in the superb piano cadenza, 
played incomparably by Mr. Bauer. Mr. 
Thibaud’s tone sounded ravishing 
throughout and the three artists com- 
bined in a spirit of joyous co-operation. 

It was hardly an inspiriting perform- 
ance of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony 
that followed. For some one of those 
foolish academic reasons which occasion- 
ally prompt conductors to this silly 
thing, Mr. Stokowski cut down his body 
of strings, thinking thereby to encom- 
pass Mozartean conditions of perform- 
ance. But why pursue this senseless 
will-o’-the-wisp? Mozart did not write 
for an auditorium of Carnegie Hall 
dimensions, where, with reduced instru- 
mental complements, his work must nec- 
essarily sound like slightly magnified 
chamber music. Were the composer in 
the flesh he would probably be the first 
to protest against these unnecessary ar- 
chaisms. He once grew enthusiastic when 
an orchestra with a hundred violins was 
suggested to him in jest. That he would 
have preferred eight first violins and 





eight second violins where a dozen or 
more were available is not to be believed. 
Mr. Stckowski read the work with 
finicky preciseness, which took no cogni- 
zance of its flooding poetry and frequent 
dramatic sense. As a result, it was dull 
to irritation. 

Chausson’s Concerto, while too dis- 
cursive and extended, is music of rich 
texture and warm beauties. It benefits 
by a smaller house as past performances 
have shown. Here again pianist and 
violinist shone. The rendering which 
Mr. Stokowski gave of the “Tristan” 
Prelude and “Love-Death” was besmeared 
with the mucilaginous sentimentality of 
a parlor ballad and the tempo of the 
middle part of the prelude was hurried 
past all sense of formal proportion or 
emotional suggestiveness. cs. s We 





NEWARK SERIES INAUGURATED 


Joseph A. Fuerstman Presents Novaes 
at Well-Attended Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., March 10.—For two 
years or more there have been rumors 
of a course of recitals to be given in 
Newark by great artists under the 
auspices of some enterprising local man- 
ager. Now and then a recital was ac- 
tually given, but the slight attendance 
put a damper on the movement. It was 
left for Joseph A. Fuerstman to arrange 
a series of eight recitals and to plan to 
carry them through successfully against 
all odds. From the size of the audience 
at last night’s recital by Guiomar No- 
vaes and from the vociferous applause 
with which she was greeted, it was ap- 
parent that the series is meeting with 
the approval of local music-lovers. 

The program began with Franck’s 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue. Miss No- 
vaes was perhaps happiest in her Chopin 
and Liszt numbers. Several encores had 
to be given before the audience would 
think of going home. 





Mendelssohn Club of Albany Gives 
Midwinter Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 15.—The mid- 
winter concert of the Mendelssohn Club 
was given recently in the State Edu- 
cation Building before a large audience 
that showed its pleasure in the varied 
program arranged by Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers, the conductor. The assisting 
artists were Minerva Komenarski, Rus- 


NOVAES PLAYS WITH 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 





Conductor, Josef Stransky. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
March 13. Soloist, Guiomar 


The Program: 


Symphony No. 2, in D Major, 
Sinding; “Slavic Rhapsody,” in G 
Minor, Dvorak; Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, in A Minor, Grieg; 
“Les Préludes,” Liszt 


Novaes, Pianist. 











Christian Sinding’s popularity in this 
country rests on a salon piece called 
“Frihlingsrauschen,” though he has pro- 
duced several songs more effective of 
their kind. His D Major Symphony, 
which was published and first performed 
under Weingartner in 1907, will hardly 


supersede the piano morceau in t] 
tion of those who set any particu! 
by the Danish composer. It is 
tionally made, though adroitly 
music, simple in outlines, rem 
of Wagner, but entirely shal! 
devoid of ideas. If it had 
proved masterpiece it could n 
been performed with greate 
beauty and finish. Nor could | 
tiresome “Slavic Rhapsody” ha 
more spirited, inferior as it is 
“Scherzo Capriccioso” and the 
val” Overture. 

The best of last week’s con 
mained for the latter half of the ; 
to disclose. Miss Novaes in th: 
Concerto is a thrice-told tale, 
that benefits by fresh narratio: 
playing was flawlessly lovely on 
in mellow tone, crisp rhythm and 
evocation of poetic sentiment. 
to surpass the cadenza in the firs 
ment is imaginable. Mr. Strans! 
companiment met the standard 
her playing. “Les Préludes” clo 
concert in tumultuous splendor. 


H. | 





sian contralto, and Walter Greene, 
American baritone. Incidental solos 
were sung by Edwin B. Parkhurst, 
Lowell D. Kenny and Roger H. Stone- 
house, members of the club, and Harry 
Alan Russell was at the piano. H. 
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Retires After Singing Sixty Years 
in Worcester (Mass.) Chorus 


F WoRCESTER, MAss., March 7.—The 
¢ Worcester Musical Festival chorus 
has lost its oldest member; word 
has just been received by officials 
of the Worcester County Musical 
Association from Benjamin Lloyd 
Mason Smith that he will not sing 
in the chorus this year. Mr. Smith 
- has been one of the choral singers 
for sixty years, and in all that time 
has never missed a single concert 
or rehearsal, a recerd provably 
unsurpassed or even equaled by 
any singer in the entire country. 
He is now eighty-two years old. 
> He has always been interested in ¢ 
+ music and in his younger days was 
a teacher of singing. TF. Gy Bee 











Announce Soloists for the Bango: 
Festival 


BANGOR, ME., March 8.—One 
most brilliant arrays of artists th 
ever been announced to appear h 
been promised by William Rogers 
man, who with the Bangor Chan 
Commerce is in charge of the 
Festival here. For the Great 


Jubilee and All-Star Festival to be 
in this city in the auditorium on (« 
2, 3 and 4, John McCormack, France 
and Marg 
Fortrese will be the stellar attraction: 


Alda, Toscha Seidel 


One of the chief choral events 
the singing of the Verdi “Requi 


memory of the soldiers and sailor 


lost their lives in the war. As in forme 
years, a fine orchestra will be assemble 
by Mr. Chapman. ' is he > 





In the series of recitals by American 
composers at the Wanamaker <Auidite 
rium Mabel Wood Hill presente 
compositions on the afternoon of Mareh 


18. The _ artists 
were Lotta Madden, 


performing 
soprano; 


Mathieu, tenor; Elsa Fischer, violinist, 
and Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, with the 


composer at the piano. 


ai 
Ati, 


Joseph 
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Tributes 


Chicago: 





A few of the Remarkable 


accorded him 
after his recent recital in 


GODOW SK Y’S SUPREMACY 


‘* Among the great pianists of any epoch, present, past or future’’ 





delighted and amazed. 
forte once again, and was playing it for his own satisfaction. 
was a clarity and simplicity about it most grateful to hear. 
sible heights of manual dexterity and tried every conceivable interpretative experiment, he had settled 
back to the expression of the broader outlines of the music. 
clearly the meaning of the music, and he did it with a certainty impossible to a man who had not 
such marvelous fingers, yet those fingers were mere ly the servants of his will. 


THE EVENING POST: 


Leopold Godowsky was in brilliant form at his recital yesterday at Cohan’s Grand, and did some 
of those technical and interpretative marvels over which his pianistic brethren have always been 
His playing sounded as tho he had become very much interested in the piano- 
With all the virtuoso brilliance, there 
It was as tho, having scaled all the pos- 


He used his technical command to give 











The Tribune 


opera house, 


edly, 





Nobody—not even Pad- mer 
erewski when he is right This great little man 
plays Chopin _ better b deiseke eit: ies. Ge 
" ) y 
than Godowsky; and he hdite = Oe 


was dealing with Chopin 
while I was in the Grand 
where 
audience was big, looked 
real, and reacted delight- 


the his best yesterday after- 





The He ald and Exam- 


brain that makes him a 
musical colossus, gave of 


noon, and that best could 
scarcely be bettered. 




















The Evening American 

It was Godowsky’s first 
recital this season. His 
playing yesterday was un- 
measured pleasure for a 
very large and enthusias- 
tic audience. 

For me, it was a new 
reason to classify Godow- 
sky among the great pian- 
ists of any epoch, present, 
past or future. 

















The Journal 








The Daily News 

Long ago this technical genius amazed us 
with the uncanny perfection of his mechani- 
cal means, his magical dexterity, his mani- 
fold shadings of tone in polyphonic passages 
of the compositions which he would inter- 
pret. Hidden themes where no other pian- 
ist suspected them were discovered and 
brought forth by Godowsky, to the aston- 
ishment of piano players, and those inner 
voices which could not be given their due 
prominence by others, under the marvelous 
development of his tingers, came out clearly 
through his manipulation 








In his own way he is a weaver of spells 
and a rather marvelous one. What a feel- 
ing for rhythm is his! It is a pity that 
there are so many other pianists who do 
not share it. One hears learned discussions 
about rhythm wherever two or three pian- 
ists are gathered together,’ but it would 
seem to remain in the limbo of academic 
theory rather than actual practice. When it 
comes to the rhythm which makes the dance 
spirit in music a simple, elemental thing, 
and yet one of the things that make music 
persuasive, Godowsky is one of the few who 
practice it. 








Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City—Knabe Piano Used 
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‘reformers not 


flushed with the vic- 


W weeks ago | called attention to the plan of the 
one to bring about bone dry prohibition but, 


A 


tained, to go much further and carry through by national legislation 


be V 

we osition to abolish the manufacture and use of tobacco in any form 
fand s0 at the same time to cause the enactment of State laws absolutely 
Boroh ‘ting any musical or dramatic performance of any kind whatever 
‘outside the churches on Sunday, later to carry the fight for the abolition of 
Itheaters, concert halls, the opera. I furthermore stated that these re- 
Norn had a wonderful organization, were backed by a great church 
Risin it, had unlimited means at their disposal, and were absolutely con- 
‘yinced that there was only one way to make this a law-abiding, God-fear- 
Fng nation, and that was by legislation, as all other means had failed, 

view. 


A number of papers took the matter seriously, including the Baltimore 
PStar ‘’ which devoted two columns to the matter, the Detroit ‘Free Press,’ 


ithe Elmira “Herald”’ 
Mne to the effect that they regarded any such plan as absolutely Utopian and 


and other papers. Several persons, however, wrote 
= ridiculous, and according to them it scarcely deserved any serious 
, | pointed out at the time that it was already against the law 
to give a show at a movie theater on Sunday in this State, and that the only 
eason that such shows are possible is because the law is not enforced. At 
he moment of this writing a big lobby of church people, reformers and 
others, among them many persons of prominence in church work, are in 
lbany, opposing the passage of a bill which would legalize ‘movies’ on 
unday, the great day when the working people have an opportunity to get 
ecreation. 

| also pointed out at the time that so far as Pennsylvania and other 
tates are concerned, it is impossible to give a musical performance, how- 
That is the 
eason why the symphony orchestra in Pittsburgh never could make head- 


ay and had to be abandoned. 


| pointed out, furthermore, that in many of the States it is impossible 


pver exalted in character, on Sunday and charge a price for it. 


o give a musical performance of any kind on Sunday, even if you do not 
harge admission price, as the sectarians have absolute control of the 
ituation. 

Some recent happenings, however, show that instead of the matter not 
deserving serious consideration, as some appear to think, it is important 
hat we realize just what we are up against. For that matter I call atten- 
ion to the fact that a recent dispatch to the New York “World” 


Washington announces that the prohibitionists and reformers propose to 


from 
ake an active part in the [920 political campaigns. They will oppose 
The program of these radi- 
Prohibition 


as announced by 


nybody who is not for absolute prohibition. 
als, presented in Washington by the Board of Temperance, 
nd Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
he Rev. Clarence Q. Wilson, its secretary, is to the effect that the radicals 
‘ill never consent to the nomination or the election of any man for the 
Presidency who opposes prohibition or who will take a lukewarm attitude 
ith regard to its enforcement, and it will follow this line down to the 
fice of sheriff, district attorney and others. 

Dr. Wilson also announced that the program of the board included not 
nly a total abstinence campaign but was going much further in its efforts 
0 correct the habits and morals of the people of the nation. Cigarettes are 
> be given special attention. They demand that the Bible be put back in 
e public schools. An anti-gambling crusade is to be waged. Also a 
ampaign is to be undertaken to make dancing in any public place and even 

the private home prohibited. 

The argument of the radicals is that now that the true conditions in 
ermany have been disclosed it shows to what a nation comes when it 
asts off true religion, drinks beer, smokes cigars, pipes and cigarettes, and 
dulges in music and theatrical entertainments, as well as dancing. 

We should see to it, says Dr. Wilson, that instead of importing the Con- 
nental Sunday, with its loose morals and low ideals, we get our Amer- 
an foundation as it was before the Huns trampled it out of most Amer- 
an cities. 

The particular point that | want to make is that while most people 
ethaps agree to that legislation which would abolish the whiskey saloon 
d, indeed, prevent strong liquors from being purchasable except on a 
hysician’ s prescription, while most people will favor an anti-gambling 
usade and would oppose what has been called the Continental Sunday, 
the same time it must be recognized that the ‘reformers’ who advocate 
se measures are absolute Calvinists, hate music, art, the drama in every 


hase and form, and if they once capture our legislators and terrorize leg- 






) MUSIC AND THE REFORMERS 


islators, politicians, they will go further. 


It is their announced program. 


What would you say if you suddenly woke up and found a law had 


been passed making it impossible for you to go to a public ball or to 


attend a symphony concert on Sunday? 
dreds of thousands said with regard to bone dry prohibition: 


never put it over.’ 


Well, they did! Didn't they? 


Perhaps you would say, as hun- 
“They can 


——— 


lon 


ILA! Breads 


President the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 





The 
Honor 


At present there is no way of accord- 
ing public recognition to musicians for 
any distinguished service they may ren- 
der to the State, art or humanity. 

Congress decorates military heroes, 
universities give degrees, medical and 
legal societies award proper honors, but 
no provision has ever been made for the 
specific recognitien of musicians. 

It seems to me that the Musical Alli- 
ance could take this matter in hand. A 
very limited number of medals of honor 
could be awarded annually to the artists 
selected by the Alliance officers. Per- 
haps the Musical Alliance decoration 
should be divided into several classes to 
make the honor even more prized. Pad- 
erewski, for example, may be awarded 
a decoration “for distinguished service 
to humanity”; Caruso, “for conspicuous 
services to the art of singing,” and so on. 

Incidentally, the awarding of these 
decorations each year would secure mer- 
ited publicity for the Musical Alliance of 
America. ALFRED HUMAN. 

New York, March 7, 1919. 


Should Be Supported by the 
Music-Loving Public 


Entire 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. The time has come 
when music choeld take the place where 
it belongs, and as an essential study for 
every child. Greetings to Mr. Freund 
and good wishes for the success of the 
Musical Alliance, the objects of which 


Alliance Should Award Medals of 


should be supported by the entire music- 
loving public. 

ELLIS. 
1919. 


I’ REDERIC 


North Wales, Pa., March 3, 





Furthers the Cause of Deserving Ameri- 
can Musicians 


find $1 per P. O. 
money order for membership in_ the 
Musical Alliance. I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with its aims and wish to express 
iny hearty support and co-operation in 
any movement which furthers the cause 
of deserving American music and musi- 
cians. 


Enclosed please 


ELSA M. 


Feb. 27, 


HAuURY. 


Claremont, Cal., 1919. 





Director Music, Clifton Forge College, 


Joins 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

HENRY J. MILLER, Mus. Bac., 
Director Music Department, 
Clifton Forge College. 
Clifton Forge, Va., March 4, 1919. 


Such a Splendid Movement 


Your interesting letter of Feb. 21 has 
been carefully noted. It is gratifying to 
hear that The Musical Alliance has been 
able to prove such a factor this year in 
its many worthy endeavors. I assure you 
that it is a pleasure to renew my sub- 
scription to such a splendid movement. 

ETHELYNDE SMITH. 
March 5, 1919. 


Portland, Me., 


’ 
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VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


FOR PIANISTS and STUDENTS 
Fine Touch, Changeable Weight 


INTERESTING CATALOG 


FOR SALE AND RENT 


NEW YORK 
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COMPLETE -:- =t- 


scales, chord studies 





Violinists! | Teachers! Students! 
THE Scale Book has at last arrived 


| SCALES AND CHORD STUDIES 
| 


By WILLIAM F. HAPPJCH 


MODERN 


and a variety of bow- 


THOROUGH -i- == 
Contains ALL the diatonic and chromatic 
ings, including the six-tone scale, the twelve-tone scale. 


“T find your work on scale and chord studies for the 
It should prove of 
Leo Ornstein. 


most interesting. 


violin 


great use both to the 


Order a copy through your dealer! Or 


student and teacher.” 
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NOTED ARTISTS IN 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Gluck, Lashanska, de Gogorza, 
Jacobinoff and de Stefano 
Appear in Recitals 


Kansas City, Mo., March 12.—The 
past week brought to Kansas City two 
great favorite singers in recital and also 
two artists that appeared here for the 
first time. On Sunday afternoon Alma 
Gluck sang to a packed house at Con- 
vention Hall. The audience was en- 
thusiastic as it always is when Mme. 
Gluck sings. Her program was varied 


and Fugue and Handel’s familiar Largo. 

Charles F. Pfatteicher, organist at 
Phillips Andover Chapel, gave an organ 
recital, March 10, before a large audi- 
ence in All Saints’ Episcopal Church, 
Methuen. The church was packed and 
there was not even standing room. The 
large audience thoroughly enjoyed the 
recital. 

The patriotism and generosity of John 
O’Sullivan, the Chicago Opera tenor, 
who gave a concert here recently, was 
shown when the Elementary Teachers’ 
Association received his check for $300. 
The proceeds of the concert will be 
turned over to the Soldiers’ Reception 
Fund and Mr. O’Sullivan made sure 
that he would not be outdone in boost- 
ing the total. 

J. Aloyse Mahoney, supervisor of 
music in the local schools, gave an inter- 
esting talk upon “Public School Music” 
on March 13 in Hood School Hall before 


Eales. 


LONDON PLANS FOR 
FULL OPERA SEASON 


Covent Garden and Drury Lane to 
Be Scene of Return to Pre- 
War Conditions 


LONDON, Feb. 24.—This spring will 
see London return to pre-war conditions. 
An opera season is to be given in Covent 
Garden and another in Drury Lane. The 
former will open in May and continue 
well into July. Under the artistic direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas Beecham, with Percy the 
Pitt as musical director and with Neil “Simon 
Forsyth again at the head of the gen- 
eral management, associated with Percy 


caire” 


singing. 
come. 


in English. 
is to start some weeks later. 
rumors of many stars, and the tl 
cini one-act operas, “Il Tabarro 
Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi.” 
other 
Boccanegra,”’ 
Gluck’s “Alceste” and Mascagni’ 


She 


The return of Maggie 
create the role of Lady Mary ¢ 
the musical version of 
is the subject of much <¢ 
laticn for the lovers of good act 
is sure of a 


‘“‘Monsieu 


hea 


The prospectus of this operat 
prise is to appear within a f 
Sir Thomas Beecham will be clos: 
ciated with both the Covent Gai 
Drury Lane seasons, but the | 
ances of the latter will be given 
The Covent Garde: 

T 


novelties will be 


“Prince 


and interesting. When she sang her 
“record” songs, however, was when she 
received the greatest applause. Salva- 
tore de Stefano gave some delightful 
numbers on the harp and also won high 
favor. He had to give several encores. 
Eleanor Scheib was a very satisfactory 
accompanist. 

Emilio de Gogorza gave a charming 
recital on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Schubert Theater. His program was 
made up of many songs which were nov- 
elties to Kansas City audiences and so 
delightfully given was each group that 
the enthusiasm grew with each number 
and many encores had to be sung. Helen 
Winslow was the accompanist. 

Mme. Lashanska and Sascha Jacob- 
inoff appeared in recital last Tuesday. 
This was the first opportunity that Kan- 
sas City has had to hear these artists. 
Mme. Lashanska won the warmest ap- 
plause and highest praise was given her. 
Mr. Jacobinoff also was well received 
and both of these artists will be wel- 
comed by the musical public when they 
visit us again. 

All of these concerts were under the 
efficient management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Fritschy. S. E. B. 





END LAWRENCE SERIES 


Mrs. Hudson-Alexander Gives Final 
Program—Organ Recitals 
LAWRENCE, Mass., March 14.—The 


final recital in the Abbot series was 
given on March 8 in Davis Hall by Mrs. 
Hudson-Alexander, soprano, who de- 
lighted a large audience. Mrs. Alex- 
ander is well known in concert work 
and oratorio and her singing Saturday 
afternoon was up to her high standard. 
Particularly interesting was a group of 
songs of the Revolutionary period, sel- 
dom heard in concert programs, and sev- 
eral Russian songs. 

The organ at the United Congrega- 
tional Church, which for more than two 
months has been undergoing extensive 
alterations, was rededicated on March 9, 
when the organist, Edgar H. Vose, played 
an elaborate program. The instrument 
has been greatly enlarged and prac- 
tically rebuilt and is now one of the 
finest in the city. Despite the inclement 
weather, a large number attended the 
exercises. Among Mr. Vose’s most ap- 
preciated numbers were a Bach Prelude 


the Parents-Teachers’ Association. Miss 





Mahoney gave a thorough treatise on 
the subject and plainly stated her belief 
in and approval of a more comprehensive 
form of musical education in our schools. 
L. M. 


TOPEKANS PRODUCE OPERA 





“Bohemian Girl’ Presented by Local 
Singers—Plan More Performances 


TOPEKA, KAN., March 8.—The first 
operatic production by local artists ever 
given in Topeka was presented this week 
at the Grand Opera House by a com- 
pany formed and trained by Paul Law- 
less of Kansas City, Mo. “The Bohemian 
Girl” was the opera presented and the 
cast of ten principals and the chorus of 
forty voices, with but one exception, was 
made up entirely of Topeka singers. The 
principals all sang well and the dra- 
matic parts for the most part were well 
done and showed careful training. Mr. 
Lawless played the part of Thaddeus. 
Two youthful singers, Horace Bowman 
and Marie Hobbs, as the gypsy King 
and Queen, did exceptionally good work. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Lawless to 
produce other operas here, possibly this 
year and assuredly next year. A num- 
ber of Topekans who are interested in 
music are supperting the undertaking. 

= Bs 





Sioux City’s Municipal Orchestra Pre- 
sents Local Soloist 


Sroux City, Iowa, March 3.—Probably 
the best work of the Sioux City Munic- 
ipal Orchestra, Oliver Guy McGee, con- 
ductor, of the present season was heard 
yesterday afternoon, when the organiza- 
tion played Mendelssohn’s Overture, 
“Fingal’s Cave.” The soloist was Orwin 
Allison Morse, pianist. Mr. Morse is 
one of Sioux City’s leading musicians. 
He is organist at the First Presbyterian 
Church and musical critic of the Journal. 
Mr. Morse’s number with the orchestra 
was the “Capriccio Brillante’ (Mendels- 
sohn), which he played in good style. 

-. mH FP. 


A novel form of recital was given re- 
cently in London by Debenham Mili- 
koff, for which she engaged the Comedy 
Theater and had a pictorial setting for 





Sceptics Become Converts 


Many piano teachers, unacquainted 
with the full scope, the purpose and 
the practical advantages to be de 


The Progessive Series 


write to us as did F. W. Mueller, last month. 
Mueller is the associate director of the MacPhai! 
School of Music in Minneapolis. 


Our Representatives will be glad to consult with you and 
explain the scope and purpose of this remarkable text- 


work. 


rived from the employment of 


of Piano Lessons 


He says: 


“My survey of the Progressive Series was 1 


Mr 


gun with many misgivings despite the fact th 


the names of so eminent musicians as Godowsk: 


Hofmann, Stillman Kelley, Sauer, Kroeger 


others were on the list as its sponsors. I hay 
gone through the material used in the Seri 
very carefully, and have especially noted th 
manner in which all sides of the student’s musi 


cal nature are developed. <As a result of 


study I am convinced that the Progressive Seri: 


is the best presentation of the material used 


teaching the piano which has ever come to n 


attention, and I am accordingly planning 
using it with my various pupils as rapidly 


possible.” 








Dept. A, Art Publication Soclety, St. Louis, Mo. 











each group of songs. 
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SUVA 


colored style dear to the younger men. 
talent; has science.” James 


leaves and flowers’ into the language of 
which he is thoroughly familiar. 


the future.” 


the woodwind. 
edifice with considerable skill.” 


ONAN TATE 





“Tt is full of passionate strivings and is scored in the warmly 


. Huneker, New York Times. 


“Mr. Morris succeeded in translating ‘tumultuous waves of 
the orchestra, with 
d ; The composer has shown 
much ingenuity and there is a modernity which is neither 
Debussyan nor Stravinskyan, and encourages bright hopes for 
Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 


“He has employed only one theme which is voiced at first by 
With this subject he has built up his symphonic 
Max Smith, New York American. 


“Mr. Morris’ idiom of orchestral expression is not without “ 

grace and individuality in structural and harmonic development.” : 
Reginald de Koven, New York Herald. 

_“The success of his orchestral debut seems to establish his 

significance as one of the coming creators of American music. 


El 
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h StransKy, Conductor 
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TONE POEM FOR ORCHESTRA PLAYED BY 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Eu 


(NOVEMBER 29, 30, 


New York Philharmonic, gosep 


gene Ysaye, Conductor 
) 





Mr. Morris has 
composers.”’ 


in the veins of the poet and the world. 


treated with numerous devices of tonality 


“PHILHARMONIC GIVES 


genuine beauty and technical skill.” 


elegance both in form and color.” 


“‘The chief idea was that of the likeness of the stream of life 
This gave the composer 
much latitude—he rested on one fundamental theme, which he 
i and orchestration. 
The composition showed skill in workmanship.” 


New 


John Raftery, New York Morning Telegraph. 


York Sun, 


PLEASING PROGRAM, IN- 
CLUDING TONE POEM BY HAROLD MORRIS. 
passages from Rabindranath Tagore, the composition starts with 
New York World. 


Pe ) » > - ° . 
; ; Harold Morris Poem, a M.S. performance, and the “Mr. Morris, whose work inspired by verses of 
first time in New York, proved an interesting incident of the con- 
cert. It has considerable originality and a sort of massive 


His Tone-poem is sincere and suggestive of a thoroughness of “Mr. Morris makes his Tone-Poem entirely of one 
preparation which is not entirely characteristic of our younger 
Katherine Lane, New York Evening Mail. 


which by means of an almost syncopation mounts to 
of dance and then shatters down into fragments. It is 


and good appearance will make more music, it is to be 
and core out before the audience and bow as many 
last night’s audience made him do.” 


New York Evening 


manner. Morris gives evidence of a thorough knowleds: 
Based on 
with a keen understanding of their relative values. It 1s 
of earnestness.” J. Herman Thuman, Cincinnati Eng 


‘Gitanjali,’ displayed much orchestral resource and 


defined gift of thematic invention.” 


orchestra and its effective use, and handles the inst! 
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HAROLD MORRIS 


made music and modern, and Mr. Morris being of valia 


“The poet’s idea is reflected by the composer in an 1") 
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es . : , 
Cincinnati Commercial ir 
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Renaud as “Iago 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


P.chmann Heard in Conjunction with Clara Butt—Cortot in London—Manchester’s Operatic Long- 
ings—German Publishers Have Copyright Troubles—Fourdrain Turns to Opéra Comique — 
”—_R, A. Streatfield Dead 
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the altitudinous Clara Butt 
r husband, the suave and amiable 
rley Rumford, provided Leeds with 
ious concert combination last 

Vladimir rather walked away 
he honors of the occasion for all 
pularity of the two singers. He 


play Chopin, of course—the A Flat 
5A : and some shorter numbers— 
Wel..’s “Momento Capriccioso,’” some 
Bach and Mozart, and “charmed the pub- 
lic.’ Leeds critics found that “no pian- 
ist ilizes more completely the grace 
and serenity of Mozart or the poetry of 
Chopin,” an opinion from which some of 
us ; likely to dissent, even if Philip 
Hale did once cite de Pachmann as one 
of the four greatest pianists in the 


wor! 
* * * 


Cortot Returns from America 


Alfred Cortot, having completed his 
Amer! can duties, was heard as soloist 
at th » Queen’s Hall symphony concert in 
ie n on Feb. 22. He played Saint- 
Saéns’s © Minor Concerto. On the same 
program was Carrie Tubb, who sang 
jsolde’s narrative from the first act of 
“Tristan.” It is beginning to look as if 
American music-lovers would soon find 
pilgrimages to London worth while to 


vratify their palates once more with 
some of their favorite dishes. 
* * cs 


Beecham in Manchester 


Meanwhile Manchester is enjoying 
capital opera from Thomas Beecham’s 
munificent hands. One can hear there 
in addition to the “Coq d’Or,” done in 
a manner consonant with the composer’s 
intentions, the “Valkyrie” and “Falstaff” 
(think of it, ye who batten month after 


month on “Posca” and “Martha” and 
“Thais’!). Also Sir Thomas gives his 
patrons Mozart and Russian works in 


addition to the standard répertoire, not- 
withstanding which Manchester is call- 
ing for “Fidelio,” “Orfeo,” ‘‘Parsifal,” 
“Elektra,” “Ariane et Barbe-bleue” and 
Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas’”’—in place of 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci”! Verily 
musical taste has not been banished from 
this earth as some of us might be moved 
to suppose. 
* * * 


Death of R. A. Streatfield 


There died recently in London the 
well-known musical writer and historian, 
R. A. Streatfield. Streatfield wrote, 
among other things, the valuable ‘“Mod- 
érn Music and Musicians,” but is prob- 
ably best known in America by his ex- 
cellent and comprehensive work, “The 
pera,” 

: * * * 


German Copyright Difficulties 


_ The following from the English “Pub- 
‘ishers’ Cireular” anent copyright trou- 
bles ir war time: 

“In connection with our first article 
last week, it is interesting to learn from 
the Noy. 15, 1918, issue of Le Droit d’Au- 
‘ur, Ollicial organ of the Berne Conven- 


on, that the German Publishers’ Asso- 
“ation has again taken energetic action 
“salnst musie pirates. Our Berne con- 


‘porary quotes the German music 
‘ade organ, Musikhandel und Musik- 
f Sept. 26, 1918, as saying that 
very regrettable fact has been discov- 
¢, viz, that there has been another 
“s@ 9! piracy of enemy music copy- 
especially French works, in spite 
the effectual stopping of similar 
»4cles twelve months previously (1. é., 
‘he Plott “war editions”). The seat of 
“S he y piracy is said to be in Holland, 
t Rotterdam. The pirates work 
_ 4 \ ry clever manner, making their 
PIGS oy means of a kind of stereotyp- 


..’, | producing the original music 
“tS -xaetly, including the titles and 
ea This makes it more difficult 


the piracy than if they had re- 
nd re-engraved the originals, so 
ordinary customer would be 
ceived. At the same time the 
can be detected owing to their 
‘Ng ss legible and printed on bad 


far as can be ascertained, the 





imprint); Oesten’s “Mignon,” Op. 


pirated editions are put on sale by a con- 
cern called the “Kommission Fuchs” 
(which may be translated “The Foxy 
Agency”) at Halle, and by the “Mittel- 
deutscher Musikverlag” (Karl Funke) 
at Berlin. The house of Richard Ruhle, 
3erlin, on being warned about these 
pirated editions, has ceased to deal in 
them. Here are the titles of the works 


Sir Charles Santley, the Veteran English Baritone. 
He Celebrated His Eighty-fifth Birthday on Feb. 28 


in 1859 at Covent Garden. 


in London 


which have been counterfeited: Cre- 
mieux’s “When Love Dies,” Delibes’s 
“Pizzicati,’” Durand’s “Waltz,” Op. 83; 
Lacombe’s “Spring Morning Serenade,” 
Meissler’s “Stolzenfels” (with ies 
400; 
Thomas’s “Mignon,” No. 3A, 36.’ 

“The German music trade organ, in 
giving these particulars, also publishes 
an official warning to music sellers, for- 
bidding them to sell these piracies, and 
pointing out ‘the serious consequences 
which may arise in view of the fact that 
the works in question are protected by 
the Berne Convention, which remains in 
force also during the war.’ 

“Le Droit d’Auteur adds that the Ger- 
man official music trade organ bases its 
warning on the following statement: 

“<The Germans hold the view that the 
Berne Convention remains valid even 
during war. Piracies of works protected 
belonging to countries which are signa- 
tories of the convention are, therefore, 
prohibited. Although it may not be pos- 
sible during war to take legal action 
against those producing the counterfeit 
editions, it is necessary to warn retailers 
of the great danger of selling such in- 
fringements. Unquestionably after the 
war producers and sellers of unauthor- 
ized editions of works protected (i.e., by 
the International Convention) will be 
called to account for their acts and will 
have to suffer very painful consequences.” 

“If the Huns had observed the other 
international agreements they signed at 
The Hague and Geneva against the use 
of poison gas shells, and against firing 
on the Red Cross, and against destroy- 
ing the lives and property of neutrals 
at sea, they might have won the war— 
at least, on land. Let us hope they will 
be made to suffer still further very pain- 
ful consequences of their brutality. 





“Le Droit d’Auteur continues: ‘In 
order to assist in defeating the pirates 
in case of their center of action being 
in Holland, the German Music Trade 
Association has forwarded to us copies 
of all the counterfeit works mentioned 
above, which copies we have forwarded to 
the Association of French Music Publish- 
ers of Paris, in order that they may take 


sy Lk’ 


Photo © 
Santley Made His Début in Opera 


the necessary steps to stop this fraudu- 
lent and damaging trade in neutral coun- 
tries, and generally in the International 
Union. We again ask the powerful as- 
sistance of all defenders of the Union in 
promptly stamping out this evil.’ 

“Tt will be seen that, so far as our 
information goes, and in the opinion of 
our officials at Berne, the German book 
and music trade associations have upheld 
the Berne Convention during the war. 
If it is true that these piratical editions 
are manufactured in Holland, doubtless, 
as Holland is one of the score or so of 


by Central Photo News Service 


countries which signed the Convention, 
she will take action to protect French 
copyrights.” 

* * * 


Fourdrain’s Opéra-Comique 


Felix Fourdrain, for whose songs re- 
citalists in these parts seem to have 
conceived such a perfectly unaccountable 
affection, has produced a three-act opéra- 
comique at the Trianon-Lyrique in Paris. 
It is called “Cadet-Roussel” and is based 
on the life of a person of that name who 
lived in Cambrai after the French Revo- 
lution and made a living by cutting out 
paper silhouettes with a pen-knife—a 
type of ornament popular on the parlor 
walls of the First Empire. Of the music 
a writer in Le Courrier Musical says: 

“After all, there are so many things 
that one takes pleasure in composing 
which one has rot invented! Far be it 
from me, therefore, to reproach Mr. 
Fourdrain for the enjoyment he may 
have gotten out of writing this music. 
He certainly did it in good faith and 
with careful application, and I must say 
that the public listened in a state of 


sweet languor.” 
* 


Renaud Impersonates “Iago” 


At the Paris Opéra Maurice Renaud 
has appeared in a role in which Amer- 
icans have longed for years to see him— 
lago in Verdi’s “Otello.” During his 
days at the Manhattan there was talk 
of his singing the part in French—he 
did not know it in Italian—to the Italian 
of the rest of the company. Undoubtedly 
his artistry would have condoned the fact 
of a polyglot performance, but nothing 
ever came of the project. The Paris 
production, under the baton of our quon- 
dam acquaintance, Arturo Vigna, had M. 
Franz in the character of the Moor and 
a lady with the delectable name of Mme. 
Bugg as Desdemona Of Renaud we are 
assured that “his mastery is incontest- 
able, with an intelligent, distinguished 
and ready ease and a quintessence of 
the detail suited to his purposes, whether 
in song or in pantomime. Furthermore, 
the great artist sings with a skill and 
an amplitude far removed from the 
Satanic stridencies of Maurel, and de- 
livers with unction the key of Cassio’s 
dreams.” 

+ * * 


D’Indy Conducts Bach 


Bach’s “Pentecost Cantata,” under 
the baton of Vincent d’Indy, created a 
sensation when done at the Schola Can- 
torum the early part of February. The 
hearers were carried away by the sweep 
and force of d’Indy’s conducting. Later 
on the same program Franck’s “Psyche” 
was heard. a. F. FP. 





Portland Orchestra Gives an All-Tchai- 
kovsky Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 6.—The Tchai- 
kovsky program given by the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra on Feb. 26 de- 
lighted a big and enthusiastic audience 
at the Heilig Theater. Carl Denton con- 
ducted with his usual good taste. The 
Sixth Symphony (“Pathétique”) consti- 
tuted the first part of the program and 
was followed by the “Chant Sans 
Paroles,” “Andante Cantabile” and the 
“Nutcracker” Suite. The assisting art- 
ist was Arthur Faguy Cote, baritone. 
Mr. Cote is a member of the musical de- 
partment of the University of Oregon 
and is well known in Portland. The re- 
fined and sympathetic quality of his 
voice, his excellent taste and diction and 
his friendly personality won for him the 
warm and immediate approval of the 
audience. 





a) Romance  b) Fireflies 


tone scale, but writes with vigor and freedom, 
ponent.’’ 


Pianists, 





KATHARINE GOODSON 
The World Renowned Pianiste 
Played at Her Recent London (England) Recital 


ARTHUR HINTON’S 


c) Passing 


from 
“A Summer Pilgrimage in the White Mountains” 


From the ‘‘Morning Post,’’? London 


‘‘Miss Goodson played them to perfection . . . 
graphic writing that should gain Arthur Hinton a definite place. 
admirably expressed by his most perceptive ex- 


Each number is distinguished by iia and 


Teachers and Performers are urged to examine Arthur Hinton’s ‘‘A Summer Pilgrim- 
age’’ with a view of adding the opus to their repertoire or syllabus. 


Fischer Edition, No. 4043. 


Order from your regular dealer or from the publishers. 


J-fischer ¢ bro. new york 
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of Summer 4d) at a 4 Dance” 


the Husking 


He takes no refuge in whole 


Price, Complete, $1.25 
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10,000 San Franciscans Hear 
Monster Popular Concert 


Annual Event Parallels Last Year’s Success—Max Rosen's Sec- 
ond Recital Wins Him Another Ovation—Chamber Music 
Society Gives Work New to City—French Band in Pair 
of Concerts—Musical Circles Angered by Misuse of 
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AN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 2.— 

The big event of the week was the 
Monster Popular Concert given at the 
Civic Auditorium on Saturday evening 
by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, when upwards of 10,000 persons 
heard this remarkable organization in a 
program which Mr. Hertz had arranged 
especially for the general public as well 
as the regular patrons. 

The success of the concert was only 
paralleled by the one given last year, 
which was the first evening popular con- 
cert of the orchestra. 

On Friday and Sunday afternoons the 
regular pair of Symphonies was given at 
the Curran Theater when Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony was presented, and 
probably no other of the series has so 
enthralled the hearers. Other numbers 
were Ravel’s “Mother Goose” Suite and 
Henry Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasie, 
both of which were played with the or- 
chestra’s usual excellence. 

Max Rosen repeated his success of last 
week on Sunday afternoon. His second 
program was even better than the first, 
including by special request an exquisite 
“Hebrew Melody” by Josef Achron. 
Other noted numbers were a Concerto 
by Nardini and the D Major Concerto by 
Paganini, in the latter of which the 
technique of Rosen was put to the high- 
est test, and to which he responded with 
astonishing ease. His perfect musician- 
ship and the poetic feeling was evi- 
denced in the Tor dAulin Berceuse, 
“Chanson Meditation” by Cottenet- 
Kreisler and “Vogel als Prophet” by 
Schumann-Auer, while each number 
brought out some new beauty. Emanuel 
Balaban proved a capable accompanist. 

On Tuesday evening the Chamber 
Music Society delighted a large audience 
at the St. Francis Hotel Ballroom The 
program, as are all those given by the 
Society, was arranged with discrimina- 
tion and taste, and included the Bee- 
thoven Quartet in G Major, Op. 18, No. 2, 
for which many requests had been made; 
“Basque” Suite by Bordes, given for the 
first time in San Francisco and played 
with much understanding; the program 
closed with a Quartet by Ravel, which 
was a delightful contrast to the other 
numbers. 
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Three concerts were given at the Audi- 
torium by the famous French Band last 
week, and they were enjoyed by the large 
audiences which attended them. As each 
member is not only a French hero but 
a graduate of the Paris Conservatoire, 
the playing of these artists was of inter- 
est patriotically and musically, and 
when two such soloists as Alexander De- 
bruille and Georges Truc are with the 
organization it is given an added dis- 
tinction. Under the direction of Captain 
Pollain, splendid programs were given 
on each occasion and the appreciation of 
those present loudly voiced. The final 
concert was given at the Hearst Greek 
Theater in Berkeley on Monday after- 
noon. 

Music for the Wounded 


On Monday the Examiner entertained 
the wounded soldiers at Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital. A concert was given by 
Dr. De Mandil and the Tivoli Theater 
orchestra of seventy pieces. Couches 
and cots were grouped about the sun 
porch which surrounds the court on 
three sides, while wheel chairs and 
benches filled the lawns, and those who 
were able to walk crowded about the 
musicians’ platform. The program, 
which lasted till noon, was enthusiastic- 
ally applauded by these hundreds of sick 
and wounded soldiers. 

Ferdinand Stark has resumed his lead- 
ership of the St. Francis Hotel orchestra, 
and the audiences are now so large that 
the Sunday evening concerts are given 
in the “Garden.” Under the direction of 
Rudy Sieger the Fairmont Hotel lobby 
concerts are attracting large numbers 
on Sunday evenings. These have spe- 
cial interest in that local singers as well 
as instrumental soloists are presented, 
and the music is of a high order. The 
Palace Hotel also gave a novelty at Sun- 
day evening’s concert, when Brooks Par- 
ker and E. Bergenholtz played the Titl 
a as a duet for flute and French 

orn. 


Future of Famous Concert Organ 


San Francisco is one of the few for- 
tunate cities to possess a fine concert re- 
cital organ, but there seems to be a 
faction of those in power who keep up 
somewhat of an agitation as to this won- 
derful instrument being manipulated as 
a picture-show organ. For the sake of 
the artistic status of our city, which has 
the opportunity of holding the first place 
in its organ recitals, let us hope that this 
instrument will continue to maintain its 
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dignity as a concert organ. It was pre 
sented to the city by the P. P. I. E. com- 
mittee to be used for ennobling influ- 
ences and that which is true and best in 
music. Surely the musical public of 
San Francisco will rise up against a 
repetition of the recent performance of 
‘jazz’? music, as it will not only be a 
disgrace and humiliation to the city but 
to the entire Western Coast. We have 
any number of big picture-show organs 
specially built with all kinds of con- 
trivances for noises—musical and other- 
wise—and there seems no lack of organ- 
ists to fill the positions, so there is no 
reason for wishing to rob a _ beautiful 
concert organ of its true and legitimate 
position in the muscial world. Should 
not a gift be used for the purpose for 
which it was intended? E. M. B. 














John Barnes Wells, the tenor, 
delightful songs are so weil kn 
concert-goers everywhere, sang 1 
at a concert in Middletown, N. 
did an interesting group of old |] 
songs and a group of Negro Spi 
The third group contained two s 
his own, Oley Speaks’s “Sylvia, 
ward’s “Khaki Lad” and Arthur 
“Smilin’ Through.” This song Mr 
has been using frequently on his 
programs. 





Among those who _ entertain 
Twenty-seventh Division soldier: 
their arrival at the New York ca 
cently was Kathryn Platt Gunn, 
ist, whose playing was much 
ciated. 
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NCTED ACCOMPANIST 
APPEARS IN RECITAL 





thur Loesser, Pianist. Recital, 
\eolian Hall, Evening, March 14. 
[he Program: 


Velodies from “Alceste,” Gluck- 
int-Saéns; Intermezzo, Op. 117, 
_2; Capriccio in B Minor, Rhap- 
lie in E Flat, Sonata in C Major, 
ahms; Mazurka in B Flat Minor, 
izurka in F' Sharp Minor, Bal- 
le in A Flat, Chopin; Valse in 
Stojowski; Gavotte in A Flat 
inor, Sgambati; Allegro Appas- 
nato, Saint-Saéns; “Artist’s 
fe’ Waltz Paraphrase, Strauss- 
dowsky. 











eryone knows that a great pianist 
seliom makes a colorable accompanist. 
It equally true that an excellent ac- 
companist rarely proves a_ surpassing 
pianist. Mr. Loesser, whose recital last 
week attracted a large audience which 
overwhelmed him with applausive favors, 
demonstrated this fact in sufficiently 
pointed fashion. He is one of the finest 
accompanists before the public even in 
this day of co-operative virtuosi. His 
playing in the support of Maud Powell 
has marked one of the most artistic ele- 
ments of the great violinist’s recitals. 
With his help she felt justified in at- 
tempting the finest sonatas in the litera- 
ture and Mr. Loesser’s performance of 
the piano parts could hardly be called 
second to the violinist’s in finish, beauty 
and ideal musicianship. But last week 
his performance of Saint-Saéns Gluck 
transcription, of the Brahms numbers— 
notably the youthful but absorbing C 
Major Sonata—and some Chopin and 
other works was signalized chiefly by a 
kind of brutal vigor, a hard, unmusical 
tone and a want of finer poetic percep- 
tions. 

As a technician Mr. Loesser reveals 
thorough capabilities and he was not 
daunted by the difficulties of one of Go- 
dowsky’s famous Strauss waltz arrange- 
ments. But it was a disappointing re- 
cital none the less for those who have 
been familiar with Mr. Loesser’s superb 
skill in his erstwhile sphere. 

a. ¥. F. 





LONDON HEARS NOVELTIES 


Two Pianists and a Violinist Among 
Feminine Candidates for Fame 


LONDON, Feb. 24.—That clever French 
pianist, Berthe Bert, gave another re- 
cital in A8olian Hall recently. She played 
Chopin’s great Fantasie with wonderful 
charm and feeling. There were two 
novelties, a Prelude and Fugue by 
toger-Ducasse and “The Bobers of 
Brechin,” by Granville Bantock. 

Isabel Gray, a pupil of Mr. Pollard of 
the R. A. M., gave a second recital last 
week. Miss Gray at once proved her 
right to expect a high position in the 
world she is entering. She is a player 
of charm, brilliancy and power, of dra- 
matic instinct and great personal at- 
traction. She opened with Bach and 
closed with Chopin, and her central 
group included pieces by B. J. Dale, 
Rachmaninoff, Ravel and Sydney Rosen- 

Helen MacGregor, an accomplished 
Violinist, gave an interesting recital, at 
Which she was assisted by Lucie Dawson 


at the piano. Her program included a 
delizhtful seventeenth century Sonata 
by Henry Eccles and John Ireland’s 


beautiful Second Sonata, both excellently 
played, | Ss 





Reading Hears Distinctive Musicale 


RraDING, Pa., March 8.—Another mu- 
‘ica: triumph was recorded for Henry F. 
‘bert, organist and choirmaster of the 
Trinity Lutheran Church, when he con- 
ducted the third in the series of mu- 
Sicaies scheduled during the winter, Mon- 
day evening, March 3. There was a 
lare> audience in attendance. Henry 
Hot Philadelphia basso, and Gertrude 
Dun:elberger Keim, Reading, soprano, 
wer the soloists. 

''. Seibert was heard in splendid in- 
fry etations of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugce and Air, Tchaikovsky’s Humor- 
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New Chamber Music Ensemble Makes | 
Auspicious Début in Portland, Ore. | 














The New Christensen Quartet of Portland, Ore., Composed of Victor Christensen, First 
Violin; F. Konrod, ’Cello; M. Christensen, Viola; J. F. N. Colburn, Second Violin 


ORTLAND, ORE., March 14.—The 

Christensen String Quartet gave its 
first Chamber Musical in Christensen 
Hall on March 2. The hall was well 
filled. 

The quartet, which is composed of Vic- 
tor Christensen, first violin; M. Christen- 
sen, viola; F. Konrod, ’cello, and J. F. N. 
Colburn, second violin, played with a dis- 
tinction, charm and smoothness that is 
rarely heard at the initial concert of a 
new organization. The quartet, how- 
ever, is composed of musicians experi- 
enced in ensemble work. M. Christensen, 
organizer of the quartet, was president 
and associate director of the Portland 
Symphony for several seasons. Victor 
Christensen, who plays first violin, has 


studied with Oscar Bach in Brussels and 
with Leopold Lichtenberg in New York. 
Mr. Konrod and Mr. Colburn are mu- 
sicians who have contributed largely to 
the musical life of the city. 

When Mr. Christensen announced that 
another chamber concert would be given 
later in the spring and that he hoped to 
make the organization a permanent one, 
the applause which followed was hearty 
and spontaneous and must have been 
gratifying to Mr. Christensen and other 
members of the quartet. 

The program included the Mozart 
Quartet No. 12 G Major; Tchaikovsky’s 
Andante Cantabile, from Quartet No. 1, 
D Major; Mendelssohn’s ‘“Canzonella,” 
from Quartet No. 1, E Flat Major, and 
the Dvorak Quartet in F satel . 





esque, Wheeldon’s “Evening Chimes” 
and Best’s Concert Fantasia on a Welsh 
March. Mr. Hotz sang charmingly a 
Recitative and Aria from Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation,” Bischoff’s “If God So Clothe the 
Grass” and Tracy’s “Over the Mountain 
of Sorrow,” while Mrs. Keim won laurels 
through her vocal artistry revealed in a 
Recitative and Aria from “Creation.” 
Both soloists were also heard in duets. 





MABEL GARRISON IN DULUTH 


Club Presents Soprano in Recital—Also 
Brings Berkshire Quartet 


DULUTH, MINN., March 8.—Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, received a great ovation re- 
cently when she sang before a large audi- 
ence at the First Methodist Church, un- 
der the auspices of the Matinée Musical 
Club of this city. Seldom have Duluth 
music lovers been so enthusiastic, and 
seldom are they treated to such artistry. 

Miss Garrison possesses a colorature 
soprano of rare beauty and spontaneity 
which combines unusual depth and 
timbre. 

Her program was a varied one. In 
the longer numbers her voice took on 
a new tone of beauty, perhaps being at 
its best in the Rimsky-Korsakoff number 
from “Coq d’Or.” Most unusual was 
Miss Garrison’s interpretation of two 
negro melodies on the program, sung 
with unusual rhythm and religious fer- 
vor. On every hand the wish was gen- 
erally expressed that the Matinée Mu- 
sical would give Duluthans the oppor- 
tunity to hear Miss Garrison again next 
season in a program where she would 
give more of the negro melodies. Her 
accompanist, George Siemonn, played 
the entire program without notes and 


added much to the enjoyment of the 
program. 

The Matinée Musical is to be congratu- 
lated on making the club’s bcokings for 
the latter part of the season so that its 
work is going on according to schedule. 
Besides the interesting bi-weekly pro- 
grams given by members of the club, the 
Matinée Musical presented the Berkshire 
String Quartet in recital at the First 
Methodist Church recently. 

Clarence Evans, a member of the quar- 
tet, being a native of Duluth, received a 
hearty welcome from the large audience 
present. G. S. R. 


ADELE PARKHURST IN 
ADMIRABLE RECITAL 





Adele Parkhurst, 
cital, Aeolian 
March 11. 
Moore. 


Soprano. Re- 
Hall, 


Accompanist, Francis 


Afternoon, 


The Program: 


“Deh 
piu ame non v’ascondete,’ Bonon- 
cini; “Nel cor pit non mi sento,” 
Paisiello; “Bid Me _ Discourse,’ 
Bishop; “Plus de depit,” Gretry; 
“La Pavane,” Bruneau; “Phidyle,” 
Dupare; “Crépuscule,’ Massenet; 
“An Island Spinning Song” (Innis- 
murry), “I Know Where I’m Go- 
ing” (Antrim), Old Irish; “East- 
ern Romance,” Rimsky-Korsakof ; 
“By the Window,” Tchaikovsky; 


“Song of Praise,” Graun; 


“Three Cavaliers” (arranged by 
Kurt Schindler), Russian Folk- 
Song; “Another Day,’ Watts; 


“Pierrot,” Rybner; “The Dream,” 
Horsman; “Robin, Robin, Sing Me 
a Song,” Spross 











The coloratura soprano of Adele Park- 
hurst is remarkably flexible and of splen- 
did quality. The silvery timbre of her 
voice is insinuating and always dis- 
played to gcod advantage by reason of 
the singer’s musicianship. Miss Park- 
hurst executes all coloratura passages 
and figures with the consummate taste 
of the born artist. She is a well balanced 
young singer and has learned to treat 
rhythm with that special sense that in 
the case of a coloratura soprano becomes 
an absolute requirement. In time, no 
doubt, she will also succeed in singing 
her tonal embellishments, especially her 
trills, with that purely tonal accuracy 
and equalization that gives the finishing 
touch to a florid singer’s accomplish- 
ments. Paisiello’s “Nel cor pit non mi 
sento” was sung with the same graceful 
charm as the “Bid Me Discourse” of 
Bishop. 

In the French group, to be sure, one 
might have desired a somewhat more 
cleanly-cut diction. We refer especially 
to the singer’s interpretation of Bru- 
neau’s “La Pavane” and the “Crépus- 
cule” of Massenet. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the spirit and 
atmosphere with which these songs also 
were rendered were undeniably effective. 
With her convincing talent for song por- 
trayal, Miss Parkhurst quickly estab- 
lished the desired contact with her audi- 
tors, who thereupon lost no opportunity 
to express their appreciation. 

Francis Moore accompanied with con- 
siderable delicacy and good taste. 


©. FP. 2. 


Beethoven Song Cycle Discovered by 
Englishman 

LONDON, Feb. 24.—A native of Carlisle 
claims to have just discovered the earli- 
est “Song Cycle” ever published. It is 
a group of eleven songs by Beethoven, 
written before his already known cycle 
of six songs. Sydney Nicholson, organ- 
ist of Westminster Abbey, considers the 
find authentic. H. F. 





MACBETH AND HEMPEL 
SCORE IN SYRACUSE 


Recitalists Enthusiastically Re- 
ceived— Hearty Reception for 
Mme. Samaroff 


SyRACUSE, N. Y., March 13.—Two fine 
song-recitals have been given here re- 
cently at the Empire Theater on succes- 
sive Sunday evenings and, although the 
audiences were comparatively small, the 
enthusiasm was unusually great. The 
first recital served to introduce Florence 
Macbeth, soprano, to this city, and she 
fully justified the encomiums of the 
press. Her beautiful voice and artistic 
manner of singing made it evident that 
another time she would be greeted by a 
larger audience. She was very gracious 
with encores; the audience liked her par- 
ticularly in the Polongise from “Mignon” 
and in the “Midsummer Lullaby” of 
MacDowell. 


At the second recital James Henessey 
of Auburn presented Frieda Hempel, 
with Frank Bibb as accompanist and 
piano soloist. Mme. Hempel is past mis- 
tress in the art of singing and delighted 
her audience with a group of French 
songs, as well as the Proch Variations, 
and the aria “Involami” from “FErnani.” 
She was heartily applauded. Mr. Bibb 
was well received in a group of solos. 

Olga Samaroff, pianist, presented by 
the Morning Musicales, Inc., on Thurs- 
day evening in the Mizpah Auditorium, 
was welcomed most cordially, not hav- 
ing been heard here for several years. 
Her program included “Capriccio and 
Intermezzo,” Brahms, delightfully 
played; so also was the Debussy “Re- 
flets dans l’eau” and a Liszt Rhapsody, 
which was given as an encore. 

The last of the Salon Musicales was 
given at the home of Mrs. Morton 
Adkins, the program having been ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Frederick Harvey. 
Madeleine Marshall, pianist; John G. 
Ray, baritone, and George Porter Smith, 
violinist, were the artists heard. 
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Ex 


tence in the Latin Quarter Not So Rosy as Many Believe— 


The Dangers of Translating American Customs to Living 


Abroad—The Wild Goose Chase and Where It Leads 


By LEONORA RAINES 


ooking some old slips and 
tes jotted down in Paris prior to the 
| extract this, copied from the bul- 
board of the American Girls’ Club: 
“Ror Sale—Household Goods. Whole 
jivan, $1.20; chair (needs paint), 70 
repair), $1; dandy 


over 


—4 





ts.. rug (in good 
h of drawers, $4; American rocker 
‘one leg broken), $2; kitchen utensils, 


me 99 
oO. 


3) cts. American shoes No. 5 new $ 
s same bulletin no doubt chronicled 
the sale of the unfortunate objects, with 
the exception of the shoes, many and 
many a time, each time a few cents 
knox ked off the price by the conscien- 
tious investor. It was such a money- 
caver for the girls who had to economize 
and live close to the line else the amount 
they were to go on could not be stretched 
out for the prolonged stay. The stu- 
dents represented the various branches 
of art, voice and piano leading. Infor- 
mation on the bulletin was a great money 
and time saver for here the girls found 
vhat was necessary without losing 
precious moments from work. 

Nearly all the students who occupied 
rooms or studios got their furnishings 
from the board. Everyone understood 
the household goods had been traveling 
for years, that the crippled beds, chairs, 
easels and bits of things had had no 
“steady” since they were bought as in- 
vestments. Indeed, not in the memory of 
the oldest American inhabitant in the 
quarter had some of the furniture been 
new. 


The lame Sommier had often to be 
boosted up by a box or was in poor 
sanitary condition, but no one minded a 
little imperfection like that. As for 
kitchen utensils, even though grime and 
grease did stick to the underside, no one 
was going to see all that but the owner 
when she was preparing her always hasty 
meal. It was a case of “Where living 
begins art leaves off’? with her. 

It was easy to progress with house- 
keeping on these lines, and the whole 
event was looked upon as a huge joke 
and part of the chase. Your neighbor 
lived no better than you so there was 
nothing to condone. The_ picnicking 
might have gone on one or several years. 
It all depended on how long your courage 
or your cash held out, how long you were 


willing to rough it, how much of the 
bohemian life your constitution would 
stand. 


Those Who Succeeded 


To those that remained only as long 
as they said they would and left after 
getting what they came for, we always 
heard good reports, for they had reason 
and strength of character enough to suc- 
cmeed no matter what the surroundings. 
It was the other large per cent that stuck 
on accomplishing nothing but years, who 
lost interest in studies, and when the 
“stay on” germ was fully matured, all 
they seemed to care to do was just to 
live. Maybe it was because they saw 
no prospect of arriving in a foreign 
country, maybe they knew they could 
never sacrifice what was necessary to 
gain the goal. 

Fortunately for these girls and others 
war came along and shock-shelled them 
home. Of all those “setters” that were 
in Paris, many a thorn in the side of 
the colony, the last left last year when 





CANTON HEARS TWO DIVAS 


Mme. Alda and Carolina Lazzari Give 
Recitals—Many Local Concerts 


CANTON, OHIO, March 4.—Mme. Alda, 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company of New York, gave two 
highly pleasing and appreciated recitals, 
inder the auspices of the People’s Musi- 
‘al Course, assisted by her accompanist, 
Erin Ballard. Mme. Alda greatly pleased 
both audiences. Although the greater 
number of her offerings were of the 
lighter character, she displayed the fine 
management of her voice conveniently 
in the heavier numbers. 

Carolina Lazzari, contralto of the Chi- 
Grand Opera Association, and 
Lieut. Donald McBeath, violinist, gave 
the eighth concert of the People’s Musi- 
cal Course at the Auditorium on March 
l\0and 11. Miss Lazzari sang many old- 
time favorites and quite a few more dif- 
ieult numbers. Both houses’ were 
crowded to capacity and both artists won 
much applause. 

The patrons of the people’s course 
were formerly given lighter concerts, 
with many of the numbers simply of a 
ecture-nature, but the popular demand 
en for all musical evenings. Each 
ces the quality of the entire course 

Wing better, while in the last two 
ears the course has included a double 
berformanee by each artist or artists. 
rices have only been increased on 
‘served seats, which are now fifteen 
son concerts, while the general ad- 
. has remained ten cents. 
the MaeDowell Club met as usual on 
March 6 and its members performed 
tions by Grieg and MacDowell. 
the second time within as many 
he Thomas Murray Concert Com- 
opeared under the auspices of the 
\ B. Stuber at St. Peter’s Catholic 
lurch on March 2. The two principal 
“umbers sung by this company were 


Jut of Darkness,” by Gounod, and 


‘a?O 


Ano'her number on the People’s Musi- 
sé was given the latter part of 
‘orusry by the Columbia Stellar Male 
composed of Charles Harrison, 
or; Lewis James, second tenor; 
‘arto, baritone, and Frank Crox- 
oO, 
a Canton Operatic Company on 
aay gehts, March 4, 5 and 6, revived 


an old-time play, “The Mocking Bird,” 
music by A. B. Sloane and words by 
Sydney Rosenfeld. Thjs was the twelfth 
annual production for the company and 
the most successful one in way of re- 
ceipts, the three houses being packed to 
sapacity. Proceeds were donated to war 
and charity work. 

The Grand Army Band, once famous 
as the leading amateur band of this coun- 
try, gave a concert just recently under 
the direction of its new leader, Karl 
King. m. 2. Be. 





American Pianist Doing Unique War 
Work in France 


Paris, Feb. 20.—Frederic Curtis But- 
terfield, formerly head of the piano de- 
partment of the West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W. Va., is doing 
unique work with the French Army. He 
is the only American Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary who is in the entertainment work of 
the Foyers du Soldat and is director of 
a concert and theatrical troupe named 
after him, the Troupe Butterfield. Asso- 
ciated with him are a young baritone, 
Albert Lainé, just released from the 
army after four years’ service; Mme. 
Paule Marsa of the Théater National 
de l’Odéon, Louise de Gerlot and Albert 
Dorian, of the Paris stage. Mr. Butter- 
field acts as accompanist and pianist. 


. &. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Gives Recitals in 
; Brooklyn 





Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, recently 
gave a joint recital with Miss Baraskin, 
Armenian contralto, at the studio of 
Florence McMillan, Brooklyn, playing 
the Andante and “Perpetuum Mobile” 
from Ries Suite, Op. 34; “Deep River,” 
Coleridge-Taylor, arranged by Maud 
Powell; “Barcarolle,” Macmillan; Ron- 
dino, Eddy Brown; Andante, Lalo, and 
Kreisler’s “La Gitana.” 

On Feb. 9 Miss Gunn assisted at the 
musical service at the Church of the Pil- 
grims; on Feb. 11, assisted as soloist at 
a morning of Readings given by Mary 
King at the Anderson Galleries; Feb. 13, 
played at the People’s Music League, giv- 


ing “Souvenir de Moscow,” Slavonic 
Dance, Dvorak-Kreisler, “La Gitafna,” 
Kreisler. On Feb. 23 Miss Gunn played 


at the musical service at the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn. & F. & 
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Leonora Raines, Former Correspondent 


of ‘‘Musical America”’ in Paris, Photo- 
graphed Before the Paris Bureau of 
‘Musical America’”’ 


it looked as though war would on 
indefinitely. 

As a whole the music student did not 
fritter away her time nor did she fall 
into slovenly ways. The life with its 
liberty and independence was adopted by 
some so that they could arrive at a cer- 
tain station, but when the girl took the 
wrong road it was because of powerful 
influence brought to bear. As for those 
that fell into pits dug for them, ’twas 
a kind of natural sequence to the man- 
ner of living adopted and the kind of 
people they chose to be identified with. 

A girl “going it alone” in ‘a foreign 
country is apt to be criticized no matter 
who she be, for the strongest cannot 
stand up against old conventions. It was 
the student below or in the early twen- 
ties whose character was not formed, 
who, craving the experiences of art life, 
was most on the tongues of the public, 
for these young things, full of life and 
crazy for adventure, refused to conform 
to any customs save those of their own 
country—where women are comrades 
rather than playthings of men, and it 
was those that had their reputation 
smutted, sometimes only because of will- 


zo 


ful indiscretion, sometimes because of 
falling innocent victims. 
There used to be places where the 


American girls were housed, for philan- 
thropists saw the crying need of such in- 


stitutions. In spite of warning and ad- 
vice, Americans would come, and once 
here self-respect demanded that their 


older and more monied sisters provide 
for them. Everything was done for the 
foreigner and her small means, yet the 
homes were small, and only an infinitesi- 
mal percent could be received as _ in- 


mates. While the lives inside the walls 
of the institutions housing the students 
was above reproach, yet in the end the 
directors could do no more than feed 
and room them. Once their pension- 
naires left the door they were not re 
sponsible for their acts or the kind of 
company they kept. 

After arriving in Paris and looking 
about, to do as a great number of stu- 
dents did, the newcomer went into a 
small furnished apartment with another 
girl. Or if too poor to harbor such an 
expense, the only thing left for her to 
do was to rent a room and take meals 
in one of the little restaurants. A well- 
ventilated, lighted, heated room did not 
always come within the bourse of the 
young woman, so many rented an attic 
room where there was no elevator, no 
gas, no nothing, surrounded by servants 
who worked in the apartments below or 
probably by waiters in the cafés, or 
workmen in the little shops of the quar- 
ter. 


What 


Such living and environment was all 
very well for independence of action, and 
one’s money stretched out amazingly, but 
living in isolation, the French moral law 
does not protect such locataires, no mat- 
ter be they foreign or domestic. <A _ re- 
spectable woman is supposed to live with 
her family or friends and one separat- 
ing herself from all only merits the re- 
flection and innuendo that is sure to 
follow. 

As for religious matters—— But what 
student wants to be bothered with re- 
ligious observances in a place where she 
is unknown? Almost as soon as she ar- 
rived Sunday was lost sight of as a re- 
ligious feast. Little by little her ideas 
began to “broaden” in a religious way, 
and she allowed others as long a rope as 
she took. When she had finished with 
the daily vocal or piano drill or when 
she gave her studio and brushes a good 
scrubbing, taken a pilgrimage to the 
bath house for a dip, no doubt she felt 
that her religious obligations for the 
week had been fulfilled. 

Except in rare examples she was a seri- 
ous subject, this American ante-bellum 
student who flew across seas on a wild- 
goose chase for what lay at her door, 
and though she may be profited nothing 
but knowledge of human nature from her 
sojourn, her experience may be consid- 
ered by some valuable because it at least 
opened up the seamy side of life to her, 
and this is pretty apt to be the case in 
any place where a man or woman enters 
a country steeped in hide-bound tradi- 
tions, and cuts loose from social conven- 
tions. 

What has become of all these young 
aspirants and what has become of the 
professors? The mooted question is, 
Will the student return to see a new 
artistic Paris rebuilt? Will she come 
back to become a member of a new music 
world, for the old seems to have passed 
away with the war—that is to say, those 
that have not settled in America. 


Living Alone Implies 


Tollefsen Trio Appears in New York 
and Middle West Concerts 


The Tollefsen Trio, Carl H. Tollefsen, 
violinist; Michel Penha, ’cellist, and 
Mme. Augusta Tollefsen, pianist, has 
been unusually active this winter. It 
appeared on March 18 at the Woman’s 
Club, Fremont, Ohio; on March 19 at 
Worcester College and on March 20 at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. It 
is booked for March 26 at the Humani- 
tarian League, Carnegie Hall; for March 
29 at the Good Templars’ annual concert, 
Central Branch Y. M. C. A., rooklyn, 
and for March 30 at the testimonial con- 
cert to Ole Windingstad, the Norweyvian 
conductor, at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn. 
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My Dear Miss Smith:— 


ated. 


still talking about it. 
With kindest regards, | am, 





ANOTHER ENDORSEMENT 
of the Artistic Singing of 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


the Soprano 


It is hardly necessary for me to tell you how much your concert was appreci- 
I feel that there are very few recital artists before the public to-day who 
can give as pleasing a recital as the one you gave us, not only from the stand- 
point of the singer, but from that of the general public as well. 


Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


February 18, 1919. 
Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


Our people are 


(Signed) PAUL R. UTT. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
mames be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. . 
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Wants Only Earnest Composers in the 
Proposed Society 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I note in your issue of March 8 a let- 
ter from Gaylord Yost, suggesting that 


a “Society of American Composers” be 
formed; this movement is so fortunate as 
to receive editorial sanction. Some time 
ago I had thought of suggesting the 
formation of such a society, but deferred 
advancing the thought, as I began to be 
interested in working out some form of 
substantial encouragement for our com- 
posers. I am a firm believer in organ- 
ization and would be glad to welcome 
and join such a society, if I thought that 
it would be likely to have a continuous 
existence and would do something def- 
inite toward the development of serious 
music in our country. 

However, a society of American com- 
posers brings up some interesting re- 
flections. Shall all composers be grouped 
together or are there different kinds 
with different ideals and different aims? 
I believe our composers can be divided 
into four distinct classes. 

There is, first of all, the composer who 
can write popuiar music, but is unable 
to write any other kind; this includes 
also our “one-finger” writers, who rely 
upon an arranger to put their musical 
thoughts in proper shape for publica- 
tion. 

Secondly, there are those who write 
popular music, but who can also write 
music of a higher order; by “popular” 
music I mean not only ragtime, but also 
light songs, teaching pieces, certain 
kinds of church music, light opera; in 
general, whatever might be included in 
the term, “commercial” music. 

Thirdly, there are those who write 
serious music because they are barred 
from writing “commercial”? music from 
lack of melodic invention. 

Fourthly, there are the composers who 
have melodic inspiration, but still are 
idealistic enough to give their time and 
energy to serious work. 

There are some who essay both light 
and serious music, but I do not believe 
that a man can be successful in both 
fields, and I think that musical history 
bears me out in this contention. Light 
music has its legitimate place in life 
and far be it from me to cast aspersions 
on any composer because he elects to fol- 
low that line in the present deplorable 
state of serious music in this country. 

Without disparagement to the com- 
poser of “commercial” music, however, 
I think we might compare him to a 
painter of pictorial billboard signs, or 
a designer of advertising cuts, or a 
painter of theatrical scenery. It takes 
a certain amount of study to do any of 
these things satisfactorily and they all 
have their legitimate uses. However, if 
a rich man wants an oil painting of some 
member of his family, he doesn’t apply 
to one of these, no matter how well 
equipped he may be in his own line; the 
rich man goes instead to some artist 
painter, who does nothing but art work. 


There are several American composers 
who have won a well earned reputation 
in light mysic, but I do not think that 
America’s musical salvation lies in that 
direction. 

Now I take it that Mr. Yost, when he 
speaks of this proposed society encour- 
aging American music, has reference 
only to serious music. I don’t believe 
that the other kind needs encouragement. 
There are many writers of light music 
who make a very nice living from their 
royalties. Moreover, these writers form 
the vast majority of the composers of 
the country. Dos Mr. Yost intend to 
welcome composers of all kinds, or will 
he restrict the membership to those only 
who give all or most of their time to 
serious work? If there is no restriction, 
it is very likely that the majority of the 
members of such a society will be writers 
of light music; is it to be expected that 
they will work very hard for the inter- 
ests of the writers of serious music, 
whose ideals, aims and interests are so 
different from their own? 

But if membership is limited to com- 
posers who have serious aims, will there 
be enough to join in each city, so that 
meetings may be held? The idea of Mr. 
Yost to receive as members also other 
musicians and others interested in Amer- 
ican music is, I think, a good one. How- 
ever, in this case I think it would be ad- 
visable to change the name to the 
“American Composition Society” or the 
“American Music Society.” 

I have given the subject of the Amer- 
ican composer of serious music consider- 
able thought and, although I lay no 
claims to being infallible, my firm opin- 
ion is that the crying need of our writers 
is the chance to make a decent living 
entirely or mainly through their pen. 
Having his compositions performed, hav- 
ing his compositions printed, having his 
compositions advertised, organizing him 
into societies, are all right as far as 
they go; the trouble is, they don’t go 
far enough. 

There is some talk of starting in this 
country a foundation along the lines of 
the one established and maintained by 
Andrew Carnegie in England, which 
publishes free of cost worthy English 
works in the large forms; there is talk 
also of starting in this country an asso- 
ciation similar to the British Music 
Society, which shall advertise the com- 
positions of our national writers by 
establishing branches in different parts 
of the country. 

Unfortunately none of these enter- 
prises pays bills and a composer has to 
pay his rent and his butcher and grocery 
bills just like everyone else. If a man 
cannot support himself and his family 
by serious composition, he must make 
his living at something else; if he can 
give only his leisure moments to his 
pen, he will never become a great writer. 
Therefore, if America wants to produce 
a composer of the first rank, she must 
enable him to earn his living entirely 
or mainly through the writing of seri- 
ous music. Whether this substantial en- 
couragement shall take the form of a 
fund of $100,000 or $200,000, the interest 
of which shall be devoted to our com- 
posers every year, or whether some other 
form of financial encouragement is 
given, the fact remains that this is the 
root of the whole question. 

If the proposed society will effect this 
result, it should be welcomed with open 
arms. If it serves only to camouflage 
the real issue, as these other movements 
would be likely to do, then I would say, 
defer action on it, or at least make it 
subservient, until the real vital issue has 
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been finally settled. 
ROBERT W. WILKES. 
Yonkers, N. Y., March 12, 1919. 





Urges Composers to Devote Attention 
to Women’s Choruses 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


There is a branch of music that the 
American composer ought to turn his 
attention to, as the market is open to 
such compositions. It is the writing for 
women’s voices. There are many works 
well written for men’s voices, but, alas! 
too few for women. Even those that we 
have, we can count. They are all on 
the same style—straight four-part har- 
mony, with no free and independent 
treatment of the several voices. 

Concerts and recitals for women’s 
voices are becoming more popular every 
day, and much of the success and popu- 
larity is due to the inspiring work of 
Percy Rector Stephens, the conductor of 
the Schumann Club, and the Brahms 
Quartet, and also to the fine writings of 
Deems Taylor. But more composers are 
needed for this important branch of 
music. 

Mr. Stephens finds it a very difficult 
matter to obtain choruses and quartets 
that are really well written, in which 
the voices are independent of each other. 
The average chorus is modeled on the 
style of public school music. The first 
soprano always carries the melody and 
the second alto always has the bass. 
Now is the chance for the American com- 
poser to revolutionize this branch of the 
art. When this is accomplished, we will 
have more and better women’s choruses, 
and conductors will take more interest 
in such music. 

ALEX M. JARECKIE. 

New York, March 9, 1919. 





Endorsing the Propaganda 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I want to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of the wonderfully inspiring ad- 
dress Mr. Freund gave before a great 
community audience in Washington last 
Sunday afternoon. A large number of 
representative people told me afterward 
that it was the finest thing we have 
ever had at Central High. As Mr. Freund 
no doubt realized, the people were with 
him and were deeply impressed. He 
has sown the seed on fertile ground and 
will no doubt see the fruit thereof, for 
we shall follow it up with nourishing 
the great movement that he so master- 
fully placed before us. 

I wish he may live to see the day 
when we may have a Ministry of Fine 
Arts and a proper recognition of the 
“spirituals” that will do more to bring 
about the brotherhood of man than any- 
thing we can do. May God bless him in 
his valuable and self-sacrificing efforts 
to this end. 

We beg a return engagement from 
him at a later date, when he will be wel- 
comed by another great audience of 
3000 people, glad to hear his great 
message. 

GILBERT WILSON, 

Marine Song Leader at Quantico, Va. 

Navy Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities. 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1919. 





Asks Why Unrepresentative American 
Songs Are Popularized 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have long been tempted to ask a few 
questions in regard to American com- 
positions and the attitude of publishers 
and singers toward American creative 
talent. 

Does the singer always choose a song 
because of an artistic, sincere and un- 
selfish interest in it, or because of the 
popularity and prestige of the composer 
and the publicity promised to the singer 
by the publisher? 

Why do prominent artists choose and 
popularize a type of song which is not 
at all representative of the finest cre- 
ative ability of the American composer? 
The public is only too quickly influenced 
by this choice of the artist’s. Why not 
choose and sing the very best American 
compositions? 

When visiting the composer in his 
home, one is frequently shown a manu- 
script which has been rejected by the 
publisher with the remark, “This has no 
commercial value.” We hear this phrase 
on all sides and some of the finest and 
most expressive creations remain un- 
known. 

A recent article stated that “the Amer- 
ican composer lacks originality. spon- 


taneity, self-expression and sta 
He might be spared this criticism 
publisher would eccept and promot 
of these rejected compositions. 

Is not the singer largely resp 
for the present popularity of 
shallow, uninstructive and sent} 
type of song which can only dete 
instead of uplift the mentality 
listener? 

Why do not singers display 
American songs the same ke 
eagerness, sincerity and patienc 
they exhibit toward some of t} 
melodic and difficult foreign « 
tions? If my last query could be 
it would result not only in a pro; 
spect for the native composer, but 
stimulate his creative power and 
source of great inspiration to hi 

When will the time come whe 
lishers will be interested primarily 
educational rather than the com: 
value of the song? May I sugg 
some big-hearted and _ public-s; 
philanthropist that he seriously c 
the establishment of a publishir 
poration with such substantial s 
that compositions may be con 
from a standpoint of merit and 
tional value? These pieces, when 
to the public, would raise the sta 
of appreciation higher than its | 
level. 

Gaylord Yost’s splendid article 
week’s MUSICAL AMERICA is deser\ 
the most serious consideration, and 
cerely hope that such an organizat 
he proposes may soon. become a 1: 
The sincere motive for such a mo\ 
is to give the best possible gift 
people. 

META SCHUMA 

New York, March 10, 1919. 





Room for More Retired Teachers 
Presser Home 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMER 


Thomas Tapper and some othe 
called my attention to a group | 
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from MUSICAL AMERICA revealin: 


teriors of the Verdi “Casa di Rip: 
Musicisti.”” Underneath is the com 
“Pensions and Homes for Old Mus 


When the United States of Ame: 


provides homes for musicians w 
see more contented, unharried 
among our own aged artists.” 
This, of course, has not come t 
own personal attention, as you 


very generously upon two occasions 


ited the Presser home for Retired 
Teachers in Germantown, and ma: 
dresses there at public meetings 
home has accommodations for sixt 
there are now forty residents 
worthy application has ever been }« 
and it is difficult to believe that t! 
any further widespread need, s 


as this beautiful building remains 
Should the need become greater 


filled. 
it is the purpose of the Presser | 


tion, under which the home is ope! 


f« 
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ales 
} your 


VIS- 
Musie 
le ad- 
The 
‘uy 

y and 
fused 
ere 1s 
long 


1N- 
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nida- 
AilUc 


ated, 


to increase the size of the building an 
ample grounds and funds have been pro- 


vided for that purpose. 

The Department of Relief | 
Foundation has cared for numerou 
of emergency relief in the music: 
that could not, or should not, be « 
by this home. It is not a pensi 
tem, but in cases of advanced : 
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n given in some instances for pro- 
periods. P 
so might be interesting reading 
friends of MUSICAL AMERICA to 
hat the Presser Foundation has 
during the past year seventy- 
holarships to colleges. These are 
to colleges and not to indi- 
The sum in each instance is 
That is, the college selects the 
ual to receive the benefit of the 
ship. The Foundation has noth- 
do with the selection of the stu- 
fter the original grant is made. 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE, 
President, Presser Foundation. 
ile City, Philadelphia, 
irch 12, 1919. 


Musical Texas 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Referring to the recent publication of 
a letter of mine, I wish to say that your 
prophecy that I would hear from it has 
been verified. From the nature of the 
communications received, evidently a 
mistaken impression has gone out. 

My letter was not written for publica- 
tion, and in justice to myself and the 
organization I represent I wish to ex- 
plain through your columns that the 
heading given my letter—“Music Teach- 
ers Wanted in Texas”—was not entirely 
appropriate. The larger cities of our 
State and many smaller ones are splen- 
didly equipped with music schools and 
conservatories with the best talent our 
country affords. 


To those who have written to me I 
wish to state that we haven’t such a bu- 
reau at present. However, we shall al- 
ways cordially welcome musical people 
to our State. LOUISE PACE, 

President, Texas Federation of 

Music Clubs. 
Corsicana, Tex., March 38, 1919. 


Appreciation 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I enclose check for two subscrip- 
tions. Hope to have more of my stu- 
dents subscribe soon. Also hope they 
may join the Alliance, which is such a 
good thing, thanks to Mr. Freund. Three 
cheers for him and MUSICAL AMERICA! 

Mrs. B. C. EDWARDS. 

Providence, R. I., March 5, 1919. 





Broo:lyn’s Opera Season Ends with 
“Forza del Destino” 


Brooklyn’s series of ten Metropolitan 
closed on March 8 in a veritable 
of glory. Caruso and Rosa Pon- 
ippearing in “La Forza del Des- 
sold out the opera house of the 
\ my of Music many days ahead, and 
n the evening of the performance there 
eye 350 standees, with as many more 
away. It was Brooklyn’s first 
ntance with the Verdi opera, and 
first hearing of Miss Ponselle. 
aruso Was many times recalled. 
M Ponselle as Leonore ravished 
th her beautiful voice and pleasing 
ersonal charms. She shared the 
ts of the evening with the great 
Luigi Montesanto as Don Carlos 
me splendid singing except for 
sional unsteadiness of tone. In his 
luet with Caruso in the third act his 
uch beautiful work that he was 
to take a curtain call alone. 
ias Chalmers made the comedy part 
ther Melitone a fine bit; Marie 
ttfeld, Giulio Rossi, Alice Gentle, 
uis d’Angelo, Paltrinieri and Resch- 
vlian completed the cast. Papi con- 
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Wooster Oratorio Society 
Rouses Community Interest 











Principals of the ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ Performance at Wooster, Ohio, Photographed in Front 


of One of the College Buildings. 


Reading from Left to Right: 


Prof. N. O. Rowe, 


Director of the Conservatory of Music and Conductor of the Chorus; Mr. Earnest, 
Miss Todd, Mrs. Vick, Miss Jenney, Mrs. Crain and Mr. Dunham. 


OOSTER, O., March 8.—Of com- 

munal interest, as well as musical, 
was the concert given recently by the 
Wooster Oratorio Society, Neille Odell 
Rowe, conductor, in the college lecture- 
recital course. Choosing the Stabat 
Mater of Rossini for its offering, the 
organization gave a performance excel- 
lent in interpretation, precision and at- 
tack, reflecting much credit on Mr. Rowe, 


who is the director of the Conservatory 
of Music of the College of Wooster. The 
assisting soloists were Florence B. Jen- 
ney, teacher of music in the Conserva- 
tory; Mrs. Sara Requa Vick, H. M. Dun- 
ham of Cleveland, and Walter C. Ernest 
of Pittsburgh. Ethel Todd’s piano ac- 
companiments and the support of Mrs. 
Irene Sadler Crain on the organ, added 
much to the effectiveness of the program. 





Concert of Pryor’s Band Opens Busy 
Week for Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI, FLA., March 2.—The indoor 
concert given by Pryor’s Band on Feb. 
19 was the first musical event of im- 
portance here for the week. Mrs. John 
Grambling of Miami appeared as solo- 
ist, in addition to the four soloists 
brought to Miami by Mr. Pryor. 

Saturday’s offering was a program 
of music from the Revolutionary period 
given before the Children’s Music Club 
by the pupils of Mrs. Iva Sproule Baker. 
A talk by Mrs. Baker was followed by 
illustrations given by Mrs. Ruby Baker 
of Dayton, Ohio. Two programs at- 
tracted atiention on Sunday, the organ 
recital given at the White Temple in 
the morning *y Herman P. Chilin of 
Boston, and the production of Shelley’s 
“Soul Triumphar‘” in the evening, un- 
der the direction of Charles Cushman. 
A third event was the first concert of 
the Miami Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Maurice Karp. The 
Royal Belgian Trio has given three pro- 
grams during the past week. Dr. Minor 
C. Baldwin gave recitals Thursday and 
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Friday evenings on the new organ in the 
First Baptist Church. Mrs. George C. 
Bolles was assisting soloist. A. M.F. 


PEOPLE’S MUSIC LEAGUE 
ADDS TO ITS SUCCESSES 


Another Artistic and Popular 
Event in Series of Folk-song 
Concerts 


Gives 


Very far removed from all war-like 
strife and antagonism seem the audi- 
ences that foregather in the Great Hall 
of Cooper Union on Tuesday evenings 
for the concerts given by the People’s 
Music League of the People’s Institute. 


These audiences, which are truly of the 
people, represent an admixture of almost 
all conceivable nationalities. Under the 
indefatigable and circumspect direction 
of Max Merz, assisted by Reinhold War- 
lich, these international audiences are 
treated free of charge to real people’s 
music, to wit, folk-songs of every na- 
tionality of Europe and North America, 
covering a period of six centuries. Direc- 
tor Merz has succeeded in excavating 
some veritable gems of folk-lore from 
the dusty oblivion of library and other 
archives. With rapt attention, with a 
deep-souled appreciation for the na- 
tional songs of their respective coun- 
tries, the elements of this heterogeneous 
audience drank in every tone of the 
songs of their fathers. The exposition 
of this unique song literature was en- 
trusted to singers well qualified for their 
task. First, there was the opera singer, 
Franz Egenieff, whose noble baritone 
sounded more clearly resonant than ever 
before. Whether Egenieff sang _ the 
Piedmontese “La Sposa Morta” in that 
droll mixture of Provengal and Italian 
dialect, the “Cacciatore del Bosco,” the 
early French “La Princesse Mariée a 
un Anglais,” or, with intensely dra- 
matic delivery, the wandering folk-song, 
“King Henry, My Son,” he invariably 
made a deep and lasting impression. 
Then there was a Serbian tenor who sang 
Serbian folk-songs with that exotic, 
sombre inflection which a native alone 
can hope to attain and naturally evoked 
storms of applause. Furthermore, there 
were duets of Balkan music between the 
Czech baritone, Francis Pangrac, and 
Milka Polanzer-Schneid, one of the best 
woman exponents of folk-songs imag- 
inable. And the omnipresent deus ex 
machina was Max Merz, who furnished 
the accompaniments and saw to the flaw- 
less program progression. Oo PF. J. 


School Pupils for Military Bands 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—An 
impetus has been received in the music 
of the public schools of the national cap- 
ital through the appointment of L. E. 
Whitell as instrumental instructor in 
the graded schools. Mr. Whitell comes 
from the army ranks, having just been 
released from a nearby camp to enter 
upon this work. Mr. Whitell will assist 
Dr. H. E. Cogswell, musical director of 
the public schools, who for the past two 
years has been organizing orchestral and 
band units among pupils of the public 
schools. It is Dr. Cogswell’s desire to 
enlarge these units and to offer more 
frequent supervision and _ instructions 
through Mr. Whitell. It is hoped that 
the difficulty of securing instruments 
may be offset by the demobilizing of 
bands from camps. From the various 
units Dr. Cogswell expects to recruit a 
band of 100 pieces for the High School 
cadets. W. 8. 
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Coach—Accompanist 


RECENT APPEARANCES 
With Mme. Louise Homer, Washington, D.C., March 


6th, 1919. 


“Florence McMillan, at the piano, played excel 
and re- 


The Wash- 


lent accompaniments for Madame Homer 
sponded to each mood and variation.” 


ington Post. 


With Mme. Yvonne de Treville, Washington, D. C., 


March IIth, 1919, Private Musicale. 


| As Soloist with the Toronto Choir, Toronto, Feb. 27th, 


1919. 

“Piano numbers were given by Florence 
Millan, accompanist for Mme. Treville, 
she evinced both artistic temperament 
technique.”’—The Toronto World. 

“The pianist, Florénce McMillan, 
miration of her audience by her accomplished solo 
playing of a prelude by MacDowell and 
bine’s nocturne for the left hand, and won a genu 
inely spontaneous recall encore.” 
roto, Feb. 28 


As Soloist with the Chaminade Club, Hackensack, 


N. J., Feb. 3rd, 1919. 


“Florence McMillan, the pianist, who is a favor- 
ite with Chaminade members, played the accom- 
paniments for Christine Schutz and Joseph ’ ° 
Heindl with that fineness of understanding which Available for Recital 
marks the true artist. Her solos were a joy not . 
only because of her wise choice but for her ex- Studio: 323 West 75th St., New York 
| quisitely artistic rendering.’’—Hackensack News. 
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End of Eighteenth Century Sees French 


By CLARE PEELER 


Opera Here 








Century's End Brings Reaction 
from Literary License—Sum- 
mer Theater in New York 
Combines Dining and Music- 


Drama — Old-Time Abuses 
Remedied—Political Discus- 
sions Wax Hot at Perform- 


ances—Foreigners Imported 


for Actors and Orchestras 


(Continuing from Last Week the Review of 
O. G. Sonneck’s Book, ‘‘Early Opera 
in America.’’) 

ITH “the battle for tolerance of art 

for art’s sake,” as Mr. Sonneck 
aptly describes it, won to all appear- 
ances by the repeal of the anti-theater 
law in 1789, opera in America—or, 
rather, in the United States—faced a 
period of domestic strife. Ultimately 
this was to result in much good, on the 
principle that “competition is the life of 
trade.” A new company, formed by 
Wignell and Reinagle, strove with the 
old American for supremacy. Not only, 
as the result, were a great number of 
English operas made familiar to Ameri- 
can audiences, but also, remarks the 
author, “they were well given and the 
performances, from the very nature and 
career of the performers, could bear com- 
parison with those in England, with the 
possible exception of London.” 

“English operas,” we are told, “were 
then still practically plays interspersed 
with music. The dialogue was spoken. 
Consequently these operas called for 
good actors, perhaps more than the 
grand operas with their recitative in 


which superior musical abilities might 
cover histrionic shortcomings. This has 
led to the fallacy that the interpreters of 
English opera were merely good actors 
with tolerable but untrained voices.” 
Contemporary accounts, however, do not 
permit of this theory. 

John Hodgkinson of the Old American 
company, for example, “possessed a phe- 
nomenal versatility as tragedian, come- 
dian and vocalist. With these character- 
istics, he combined exceptional powers of 
interpretation.” But it appears that he 
was also extraordinarily desirous of 
testing his ability as actor-manager, and 
his temporary displacement of John 
Henry at the head of the old American 
company very nearly wrecked it. As 
Mr. Sonneck puts it, “Napoleon Hodgkin- 
son and Odysseus Hallam immediately 
began to quarrel, with the result that 
Hallam resigned as co-manager and re- 
turned to the company as a mere actor. 
William Dunlap, dramatist and _histo- 
rian, took his place with more or less 
success, and presently Hodgkinson also 
returned to the ranks of the players. 
“Neither his failure as a manager nor 
his utter lack of tact,” says Mr. Sonneck, 
“seriously interfered with his popularity 
as an actor. He was idolized in almost 
every part in drama and opera that he 
essayed.” He died in 1805, of yellow 
fever, at Washington. 


New York Heard Large Répertoire 


In looking over the répertoire of more 
than 120 varieties of music-drama given 
by the Old American Company in eight 
years, the author finds it full of sugges- 
tion. 

“Besides hearing the operas that had 
runs of over 100 nights at London, sor e- 
times, as it were, by return mail, New 
Yorkers were deluged with the favorite 
songs from these and other operas at 
the concerts where the opera. stars 
reigned supreme as vocalists. Some 
French works crept in, as the result of 
certain influences to be discussed later, 
and great importance was attached to 
what was called ‘speaking’ pantomimes, 
a form of entertainment which in its fin- 
est form might claim grand opera ad la 
Meyerbeer as its degenerate historical 
descendant.” The common or garden va- 
riety suggest the inception of the Rogers 
Brothers’ entertainment as much as any- 
thing. Of the best form, he says: 








*EARLY OPERA IN AMERICA, Dy Oscar G. 
Sonneck, New York; G. Schermer 
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The Haymarket Theater, Boston 


“The speaking pantomimes, or ballets, 
with their mixture of all the arts, came 
in theory, at least, very near being a 
Gesamtkuntswerk in the sense of Wag- 
ner and his predecessors.” Indeed, the 
English variety, he remarks, “not in- 
frequently impress us as deserving the 
name of opera more than the works 
which created a furore on the English 
stage under the name of musical dramas, 
operas, and what not. In our country 
their dramatic features seem to have 
been driven to the background for the 
display of what had become their strong 
and at the same time their weak points, 
‘dancing, machinery, scenery and 
dresses.’”? Which rather hints at pan- 
tomime of the Hippodrome brand. 

“At the end of the century a tempo- 
rary anti-climax in musical taste,” says 
Mr. Sonneck, “appears to have set in. 
In their more serious efforts American 
authors strove to continue in the vein 
of O’Keefe, Calman, Hoare and Sheridan. 
If they further diluted the blood in this 
vein that is but natural, and the clever, 
attractive works of the Englishmen were 
Americanized only in so far as Victor Pe- 
lissier, Alexander Reinagle, James Hewitt 
and Benjamin Carr found it necessary 
to write new orchestral accompaniments 
or new music for the librettos adapted 
for the American stage.” 


Woman Librettist Appears 


“Needs Must; or, The Ballad Singers” 
was written by a Mrs. Anne Julia Hat- 
ton for the star, Mrs. Pownall, and seems 
to have been of the attenuated variety, 
as apparently was John Hodgkinson’s 
“The Launch; or, Huzza for the Consti- 
tution,” which appears to have depended 
on its patriotism for its interest. Mr. 
Hodgkinson wrote, among other efforts, 
a prologue to Mrs. Hatton’s “‘serious” 
opera, “Tammany; or, The Indian Chief.” 
Unquestionably another serious opera 
could be written around Tammany in 
1918! 

William Dunlap’s most ambitious con- 
tribution to American opera of early 
days, “The Archers; or, The Mountain- 
eers of Switzerland,” was received in New 
York, we are told, “with unbounded en- 
thusiasm.” William Tell and his wife fig- 
ure prominently among the characters, 
and we learn that the attempt to intro- 
duce a comic element ranks high among 
its defects. It surely seems difficult to 
imagine anyone taking the story of Tell 
and Gessler otherwise than seriously, but 
perhaps then, as now, the tired business 
man had to be consulted by the would-be 
playwright. “Edwin and Angelina,” an 
cperatic modification of Goldsmith’s 
werk, survived for one production only. 
The lyrics, written by Elihu Smith, were 
largely founded on Goldsmith’s work, if 
not his spirit. The music was written 
by Victor Pelissier, horn virtuoso of the 
American Company. 

“These American operas,” Mr. Son- 
neck informs us, “clearly took the Eng-- 
lish operas for models, and therefore 
contained, if not their virtues, their aes- 
thetic defects; though it is perhaps 
worth noticing that they refrained from 
the doubles entendres to which our peo-- 
ple frequently objected in their English 
favorites. If their dramatic value was 
not very great, their English models 
called for similar strictures. ” 

The progress of criticism kept pace 


with the progress of the material to be 
criticised, as one can discover by read- 
ing a lengthy review of Arne’s “‘Love in 
a Village,” which is quoted in full by the 
author. The critique (which appeared 
in the New York Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1794) is not limited to the musical 
side of matters; it extends to the moral 
effect of the drama, indicates that its tco 
great length might be obviated by cut- 
ting out a scene “which is indelicate in 
the highest degree,” and pays its critical 
compliments to each member of the cast 
in succession. It is quite evident there- 
from to Mr. Sonneck that “our early pro- 
fessional critics had their matter well in 
hand, and that they did not accept any- 
thing and everything in the spirit of 
ignorant and unprogressive gratitude.” 

A summer theater was opened in the 
Mount Vernon Gardens in July, 1800, an 
innovation to which New York flocked 
for the enjoyment of opera and panto- 
mime. The performances began at nine 
o’clock, cost four shillings, and were en- 
hanced by extremely good food served in 
the Garden by the famous caterer, Jo- 
seph Corré, who engaged the principal 
Park Theater performers to give their 
répertoire, much as the great singers 
from Paris presented opera in the Aix- 
les-Bains Casino before 1914. 


Philadelphia Supports Rival Company 


Meantime Philadelphia had its rival 
troupe, the Wignell and Reinagle Com- 
pany, headed by Mrs. Oldmixon (in re- 
ality wife of Sir John Oldmixon), who 
was famous not only as an ex-star of 
Drury Lane and the Haymarket, but as 
an oratorio singer. She is said to have 
had a voice of astonishing compass and 
sweetness; in general, appears to have 
been of the Emma Eames type. Other 
excellent artists made the company a 
formidable rival, also what was probably 
the best orchestra in the country, “many 
of them of great notoriety as concert 
players on their respective instruments,” 
as a critic quaintly remarks. 

It is interesting to note that this or- 
chestra “was largely composed of French- 
men, musicians either by choice or by 
necessity, almost without exception 
political refugees.” 4 A cloud of 
mystery seemed to hover over many of 
them and, as the author sugvests, “‘quite 
an effective libretto of the realistic neo- 
Italian brand might be constructed, for 
instance, on the career of Gardie, a 
French nobleman, who with his wife, a 
beautiful balleteuse, barely escaped the 
guillotine, first joined Wignall and 
Reinagle, shortly afterward the Old 
Americans, and then in a fit of despon- 
dency in 1798 murdered his wife and 
committed suicide.” 


Impresario Reinagle Ranked High as 
Personality 


The manager, Alexander Reinagle, 
was one of the interesting figures of his 
day. How far in his person the pro- 
fession had progressed from the taint 
of vagabondage may be guessed, as well 
as something of the manners of the time, 
from the following excerpt from the 
writings of Durang: 

“Such was Reinagle’s imposing ap- 
pearance that it awed the disorderly of 
the galleries or the fop of annoying pro- 
pensities and impertinent criticism into 
decorum. No vulgar, noisy emanations 


Alexander 


Reinagle Is N 
Figure as Impresario—G 


ing President Washingto: ,; 
the Old Southwark Theat: — 


Hartford, Conn., as an * )p 
eratic Summer Resort’ — 
Charleston Is Southern Mg), 
Center —French Oj; +, 


A 


Reaches Us by Way of R: vo. 
lutions—Mr. Sonneck’s !’le, 
for Opera in English 


were heard from the pit of that 
that portion of the theater was th: 
resort of the well-informed critic. 

It was truly inspiring to behold th: 
ished Reinagle saluting from his 
(before the grand square pianofo: 
the orchestra) the highest respecta 
of the city as it entered to take seat 

And here a glimpse of the First }res 
dent: 

“The east stage box (in the South 
wark Theater) was fitted up express! 
for the reception of General Washing 
ton. Over the front of the box wa 
United States coat of arms; red drape 
was gracefully fastooned in the interio: 
and about the exterior. . . . M 
Wignell, in a full dress of black, hai, 
powdered with two silver cand 


sticks and wax candles would thus awai: 


the President’s arrival at the box doo 


entrance, and with great refinement of 
address and courtly manners conduct thi: 


best of public men and suite to his | 


A soldier was generally posted at 


each stage door; four in the gallery, as 
sisted by the high constable and othe 
police officers, to preserve something lik 
decorum amongst the sons of socia! |i! 
erty.” 

Old Abuses Reformed 


Certain abuses of the day are brought 
to our notice through the attempt of th 
managers to abate them. In 1795 th 


public were informed that “no persons 


of notorious ill fame will be suffered t 


occupy any seat in a box where places 


are already taken,” a ruling which 
struck direct at certain privileges u 
to that time extended to the profession- 
ally depraved. Another’ time-honore( 
custom was attacked in 1796: 

“Much confusion having arisen fron 
the introduction of Liquor into the hous 
during the performance, the manzge!: 
respectfully hope that Gentlemen w: 
not call for any until the conclusicn 
the first pieces.” 

It is a far cry from November, 17! 
to July 1, 1918. 

“Our audiences,” says Mr. Sonnecs 
sturdily, apropos of the foregoing, ‘we 
just as well or ill-behaved as those 0! 
Europe.” It would seem that in bot 
continents at that time, as he says, “t! 
theater was used occasionally for oth 
purposes than the enjoyment of drama: 
and operas.” Politics were freely ani 
noisily discussed, for one thing, and | 
the lines sung or spoken had any polit: 
cal bearing, more than discussion mig" 
result. The French Revolution was | 
then at its height and our two polit 
parties were savagely pro-French 
anti-French. The resulting exciteme! 
was sometimes deliberately stimu!at 
by the managers and actors thems«!\* 
Since the actors were largely recrul® 
from the English stage, it was pe?! 
natural for them occasionally to 
polate jokes at the expense of the F 
then at war with England, and eid 
natural for these witticisms to | 
sented. For example, “The Poo! 
dier,” one of the most popular E 
operas of the day, contained a charac 
called Bagatelle, which the French 
ers, encouraged by the French con 
Boston, resented as a slight to 
whole nation. The editor of the / 
Gazette thought differently, and a 
riot resulted at least once. 


~ 


Patriotism Then as Now 


Some of the public demonstrat 
patriotism read like an account of | 
erty Loan concert before the arm 
A performance of the “Grecian Il) 
ter,” put on to celebrate the evact' 
of New York by the British, wi' 
boxes full of French and America 
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uniform, its house full of service 
ts singing of the “Marseillaise’”’ 
shouts of “Vive la France” and 
ts les Americains,’” might have 
taged in the Metropolitan Opera 
in 1917-18, as one reads the 


Philadelphia venture, on the 
was not a financial success. Two 
fever epidemics and a debt to 
with of $20,000 in salaries appear 
e handicapped the managers some- 
the era of the American circus 
ist begun; a rumor was started 
he theater was unsafe, and, added 
this, stars had then, as now, an 
yal trick of making their exit 
it troubling themselves about pre- 
y made contracts. 
over the world, besides, a change 
rary taste was manifesting itself. 
was casting its 
shape of undue 
the licenses of the 
rather delicious protest 
effect can be found in the Colum- 
Centinel of Nov. 19, 1796. As 
com- 


w before in the 


from 


: sh audiences, and regrets that “through 


a deficiency 


othe? 
plays 
ly ( ulate 


Pnaland 
ry ‘alculation several have lacked since. 
( ‘concludes 


Li ently 


“tne 
lf has e 


ode st 


sFen, 


Our 
‘ speratic conditions, 
have us note the erection 
the Federal Street Theater 
anagement of Charles Stuart Powell 


the m 


of native genius or some 
cause, we are obliged to import our 
from Europe,” these being “not cal- 
din many respects to please a New 
audience”; which particular 
He 
his essay somewhat inconsist- 
by imploring the manager to make 
Boston theater, what no theater 
ver yet been—a place in which a 
woman need never blush to be 
The italics are his, bien entendu! 


Boston Opera’s Opening 


thus drawn to Boston 
Mr. Sonneck would 
and opening of 
in 1794 under 


attention 


as marking an epoch in operatic history 


4 
nere, 


Tyler, 
questing, among other things, 
lies attend without hats, bonnets, feath- 


Hh F ers or 


The master of ceremonies, Colonel 
issued a set of regulations, re- 
that “la- 
so that 


any other high head-dress, 


on the sight of the gentlemen behind them 


; ve not obstructed,” also that 
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Hodgkinson, Actor-Manager, as 
“Robin” 


compliance with such a request” 
npossible. This resulted in such 
manifested indignation from the 
that the musicians in their turn 
card to the newspapers, entreat- 
generous people to prevent the 
less or ill-disposed from throw- 
ples, stones, etc., into the orches- 
at while the musicians eat the 
ft industry in a free country, it 

t be tinctured with the poison of 
ition.” It was clearly a case of 
shoot at the organist; he’s doing 
‘t he can,” and as his best in- 
a Haydn Symphony between the 
‘sides two others as curtain-rais- 
‘an only assume either that the 


taste of the Bostonian was at that time 
slightly less cultured than it has become 
since, or else that exhausted nature drew 
the line at three symphonies, two over- 
tures and an opera all in one evening. 

Bankrupt, Mr. Powell withdrew from 
the management in 1795 and announced 
for publication by subscription “A true 
and perfect account of the Rise, Progress 
and Tragi-Comical Revolution of the 
Boston Theater, interspersed with curi- 
ous and whimsical anecdotes, by S. C. P., 
late manager of said house.” One feels 
regret that thus far the great im- 
presarios of the present day incline to 
leave the curious and whimsical anec- 
dotes to the press agents. 

Progress of Criticism 

The critics, for the first time in Bos- 
ton, “considered it their duty to instruct 
the artists on technical points,” one being 
told that “the coldness of his audience 
could only be accounted for by his not 
throwing out his voice sufficiently to fill 
the house,” another that she “‘was much 
deficient in action and seemed more like 
a statue than a volatile Miss.” From one 
lady’s work much pleasure is expected 
‘“‘when she can get the better of those 
palpitations which have been visible 
every time she appeared,” which leaves 
the question open as to whether the 
claque or a vibrato was alluded to. A 
shocking contrast is seen between the 
work of one artist which “would sanc- 
tion any eulogium” and the “total lan- 
guor and insipidity” of another in the 
same cast. The old-time phrase that “in 
their Syren notes the audience fully re- 
alized the pleasure they anticipated,” 
was visibly exhausted. Probably at this 
time “a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence” appeared in début as a feature of 
critiques. 

live other impresarios successively un- 
dertook the management of the Boston 
company between 1794 and 1800, but 
during the variegated career of impre- 
sarios, rendered still more so by the con- 
flagration and rebuilding of the Federal 
Theater, Bostonians heard a good-sized 
if conservative répertoire. The mana- 
gers did not, on the whole, cater to 
‘““American Opera,” though the custom of 
singing patriotic American airs was es- 
pecially favored. John Hodgkinson, we 
are told, “particularly enjoyed endear- 
ing himself to the public and incident- 
ally reaping the unbounded applause 
that he so craved” with such airs as “The 
Green Mountain Farmer,” “Adams and 
Washington” and “Hail, Columbia.” 

We had almost written “Over There” 
and “It’s a Long, Long Trail!” 

Despite the Hub’s operatic youthful- 
ness, a second company came into being 
in 1796 at the Haymarket Theater, which 
was supported by the Federals. Since 
this party openly owned to be “friends 
of John Bull and enemies of Monsieur 
-antalon,” a _ political complexion was 
added to the already hectic aspect of Bos- 
ton’s opera war. All sorts of devices 
were resorted to. One company fea- 
tured ballets and pantomimes; another 
gave each shareholder a benefit night, 
on which he paid all expenses and filled 
the house with deadheads who had sworn 


never to enter the rival house. Prices 
were lowered to the extent of making 
both houses losing propositions. A new 
series of “infantile exhibitions” re- 


sulted as an experiment in the ability of 
children to perform operas and _ panto- 
mimes. So the fight went merrily on 
into the nineteenth century, where we 
leave it. 

An interesting point is here made b; 
the author in reviewing the theatrical 
activity in the United States at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Philadelphia, 
he reminds us, had in 1800 only 70,000 
inhabitants; New York, 60,000; Boston 
and Baltimore, 25,000; Charleston, S. C., 
20,000. 

Nevertheless, owing to the reorganiza- 
tion, strengthening and weakening of the 
large companies, which meant importing 
steadily large numbers of Thespians, a 
decentralization occurred which gave 
“seasons” to such cities as Richmond, of 
6000 inhabitants; Washington, of 3000; 
Salem, 8000; New Haven, Hartford and 
Portsmouth with respectively 4000, 3000 
and 5000, as well as to Providence with 
its 9000. These towns certainly had at 
least a superficial acquaintance with the 
=e opera of the day given in more 

less creditable fashion. As Mr. Son- 
al points out, “this fact is significant 
so far as the towns of New England are 
concerned, for there, we are taught, the 
pleasures of life were not looked upon as 
necessities, as down South.” The Old 
American Company, for example, made 
Hartford, Conn., one of their main sta- 


tions from 1794 until the end of the cen- 


tury, performing there every summer 
Also, contingents from the Boston and 


Charleston theaters appeared there. 
“The surprising fact should be pointed 
out,” our author observes, “that Hart- 
ford in those years was rei ally an operatic 
summer resort.” As the dog-town cus- 


produced English opera successfully in 
Charleston from 1793 on, was. wise 
enough to join forces with a French com- 
pany that otherwise would have proved 
a dangerous rival. The Franco-Ameri- 
can combination lasted for at least two 
years, and among other innovations in- 
troduced for the first time was the sys- 
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First Park Theater, New York 


tom was unknown in the last years of the 
Kighteenth century, managers always 
explained beforehand that the work had 
met with “unbounded applause” in New 
York, Philadelphia or Boston, and also 
we are told, implored them to believe, by 
way of advertisement, that “a theater 
well conducted may and ought to be con- 
sidered as a National School, where the 
unwary are taught to guard against vice 
of every kind, and inspired with a love 
of all that is great and good.” 

As an original type of advance no- 
tice, we may commend the foregoing to 
the managers of contemporary opera. 

“At least,” says Mr. Sonneck, in sum- 
ming up, “the people of New England 
received a taste of opera, generally well 
performed, and if it be kept in mind that 
the sojourn of the theatrical companies 
invariably led to concerts given by the 
vocalists and instrumentalists with more 
or less noteworthy programs, it is clea 
that these attempts at provincial and 
country opera helped to broaden the mu- 
sical horizon of the people.” 

There is no indication thus far that the 
personnel of either orchestras or com- 
panies contained any proportion of 
American names. Although we are told 
that the orchestral forces of the Old 
American Company were principally se- 
lected from resident musicians, the names 
of these same residents read no more to 
that effect than the roster of the Boston 
Symphony of 1913. Incidentally the or- 
chestras contained at most no more than 
twenty performers, a few of acknowl- 
edged merit. As for the singers, they 
appear to be almost without stir od 
recruited from Europe. 


French Opera Flourishes in South 


Not all of them, however, came from 
IMngland. Owing largely to the French 
Revolution and its aftermath in the West 
Indies, French refugees by the thousand 
began to pour into this country around 
1790, and at least two cities of the South 

Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans— 
became for a while centers of French 
music as well as of English. Charleston, 
as the result of her situation as “Queen 
of the South,” was quite independent of 
the North musically, although its best 
talent came to her on tour. This could 
not include any regular visits from the 
Old American or the Reinagle company, 
so that even in opera she was _ inde- 
pendent to the degree of supplying other 
Southern cities with entertainment. She 
produced novelties, we are told “simul- 
taneously with or even prior to the great 
Northern companies.” Baltimore appears 
to have had a flourishing musical life, 
but, on the whole, operatically to have 
been a suburb of Philadelphia. 

The West and Bignall Company, which 


tem of buying seats for the season. The 
changes of the theaters and companies 
became increasingly difficult to trace 
here, as Mr. Sonneck explains, owing to 
the searcity of records, especially since 
the Civil War. But it is quite clear that 
the South in one respect at least enjoyed 
a richer musical life than the North, i 
that it was not confined to the operatic 
efforts of one country alone. The West 
and Bignall Company, not to mention a 
number of other strolling companies, 
traveled from city to city of the South 
and up through Pennsylvania to the 
towns of New England, bringing with 
them and diffusing interest in the music 
of two countries and in the language of 
another than their own. 


Pleads for Opera in English 


Mr. Sonneck finishes his uniquely 1in- 
teresting view of a topic never more en- 
grossing than now to the student of mu- 
sic or music history, by a peroration that 
is worth quoting. He is not prepared to 
say just how the “tender note of French 
opera in English” evinced by this and 
the few other like performances expanded 
“until by force of circumstances and the 
inoculation of the polyglot system the 
whole aspect of opera in our country was 
changed into the supremacy of perform- 
ances in foreign languages.” It is suffi- 
ciently clear from reading his work that 
English opera in the eighteenth century 
“was cultivated in America to a very 
considerable extent, interpreted skillfully 
and enjoyed intelligently.” The tables 
with which he has interspersed his schol- 
arly work, giving lists of the répertoires 
of the leading companies, are bound to 
prove especially interesting along this 
line. No leading English opera of the 
time is missing therefrom. 

“Of one thing I am absolutely cer- 
tain,” he finishes. “If opera in America 
is ever to attain to the distinction of be- 
ing more than a sensational and exotic 
luxury by the relatively few in a few 
cities, it will have to be by the way of 
good performances of good operas in 
good English.” 

. I, for one, am heartily glad 
that these views are being shared by a 
steadily increasing number of sincere 
lovers of opera; and it is not a visionary 
prediction that sooner or later the glori- 
ous but gaudy polyglot past of opera in 
America will be remembered with a sigh 
of relief by all except the foreigners. 
Let us wish a long life for the Metro- 
politan Opera House as an institution, 
uniquely and financially able to strive 
after model performances of foreign 
operas au naturel, but let us also wish 
that the operatic life of the rest of our 
country be based in the main on opera 
in English.” 
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ABUSING THE UNIFORM 


The spectacle of artists in khaki on the concert plat- 
form is one that has assailed music-lovers not infre- 
quently of late. These men have seen service under 
more or less perilous and discommoding circumstances. 
Their military garb always contributes something to the 
warmth of their greeting—a perfectly self-evident fact. 
A number of such performers are no longer soldiers, 
however, have for a longer or shorter time been in pos- 
session of their certificates of discharge and in their 
quotidian circulation sport their civilian habiliments. 
Only the concert hall sees them revert to the accoutre- 
ments of their soldiering. 

Clearly this business is no more or less than réclame 
of the most meretricious order, an abuse of a lofty 
privilege, an earnest of wretched taste. When once the 
uniform has been discarded by singers or players it 
should remain unused—at least to the extent that pub- 
lic appearances are involved. To invoke its symbolism 
for personal ends merits only contempt. Generally it 
will be found that those who most aggressively flaunt 
their erstwhile livery of service in the public’s face were 
farthest from the posts of danger. Generally, too, they 
are the mediocrities, who will stop at nothing that may 
focus the spotlight on themselves. One hopes that this 
cheap and unworthy practice may presently die of its 
own infamy. 


ELIMINATING ARTISTS’ GUARANTEES 


In its proposal to act concertedly for the elimination 
of stated guarantees for musical artists, the National 
Musical Managers’ Association is digging close to the 
very roots of one of the characteristic phases of our 
musical situation. As yet the association has taken no 
official action in the matter but if the sentiment ex- 
pressed at the last monthly meeting of the managers 
may be accepted as a guide there remains no doubt that 
sooner or later they will bind themselves to an adherence 
to this principle. 

It may be taken for granted that certain artists will 
object strenuously to the enactment of any such regu- 
lation on the ground that it will remove whatever as- 
surance they have enjoyed in the past that their man- 
agers will constantly work for their best interests and 
further because it involves them personally in the 
speculative phase of their exploitation. Heretofore ar- 
tists who have been guaranteed a certain sum cover- 
ing the season had little worry as to engagements; they 
were concerned merely with filling them, as the man- 
agers were the ones to suffer if the full amount were 
not reached. 

The managers contend, on the other hand, that the 
guarantee system opens the doors to indiscriminate 


playing of one against the other. If Manager X can 
not offer a guarantee of so many thousands per year 
that will be his loss, for Manager Y stands ready to 
meet the figure. 

The managers bring forth another argument to sup- 
port their opposition to guarantees. They say that the 
obligation to pay artists a specific sum for each concert 
they give prevents them often from presenting these ar- 
tists in certain educational centers because of monetary 
limitations. In this way, they argue, the educational 
life of the country suffers and the artists pursue their 
careers as a thing apart from the genuine musical 
development of the land. The managers feel that 
there should be more personal sacrifice on the part of 
singers and instrumentalists to meet this situation. 

In the light of present day methods the matter has 
little interest for the young and less known artists, for 
they do not enjoy the guarantee privileges. It concerns 
only a limited number of singers and instrumentalists 
whose names are acknowledged “box-office attractions.” 
What will be their attitude toward a movement which 
concerns their affairs so vitally? Will they allow it to 
pass unchallenged? Or will they take seriously the re- 
mark made jokingly by Walter Damrosch who predicted 
that if the managers became too strong there would re- 
main only one course for the conductors to pursue: to 
form a union of their own to protect them from the 
managers! 


SONGS AND SENSE 


“Why do prominent artists choose and popularize a 
type of song which is not at all representative of the 
finest creative ability of the American composer?” 
asks Meta Schumann in a letter published in another 
part of this issue. She continues: “Does the singer 
always choose a song because of an artistic, sincere 
and unselfish interest in it, or because of the popularity 
and prestige of the composer and the publicity promised 
to the singer by the publisher?” 

These questions are pertinent but there is hardly 
more reason for asking them now than there was one 
or three or seven or ten years ago. Singers choose bad 
American songs for all the reasons cited by Miss Schu- 
mann and also for others. Their selection of trash is 
not confined to American music. For every valuable 
I'rench or German or Russian or Scandinavian song on 
their programs you can find ten that have no earthly 
excuse for existence. Singers are stupid—most of them 
—and at times so dense that they do not know a good 
song when it is put before them. They sacrifice every- 
thing to the great god Effect. By “effect” they mean 
the incentive it supplies to cheap applause. A song 
ending loudly on a high note is always applauded, vile 
thought it may be. Therefore it justifies itself in the 
singer’s estimation. Another of cheap sentiment or 
vapid humor possesses in his mind corresponding vir- 
tues. The public is not insistent. It takes what it gets 
and often forms its taste on that. To a public with bad 
taste the artist finds himself constrained to sing bad 
songs. And singers hereabouts have been laboring all 
too successfully of late years to corrupt the public taste. 

When it comes to American works one finds that they 
have neglected most of Edward MacDowell’s finest 
lyrics, as well as many by younger men, in favor of 
banalities without number and without excuse. Take 
at random nine-tenths of the recital programs—the 
matter is evident at a glance. They will not learn. 
The trouble is that where one leads others follow. “All 
they like sheep,” etc. Undoubtedly, as Miss Schu- 
mann remarks, the publisher is a large source of blame. 
But why are singers so malleable in the hands of this 
gentry? Because of a few miserable dollars and a 
little cheap notoriety they get out of the violence com- 
mitted to such ideals as they may have? Why are not 
such singers sufficiently clear-sighted to see that any 
publisher must in the long run yield to the potential 
pressure they could exercise? 

As for the publishers’ notion that songs “have no 
commercial value’”—well, publishers of Schubert’s time 
considered some of that master’s supreme productions 
worth about twenty cents apiece. It is the publisher 
who, in assuming such an attitude, takes the greater 
risk of loss. 


SALUTE A CARUSO! 


Twenty-five years of continuous service on the oper- 
atic stage is no mean record for any singer to attain. 
But when they have been twenty-five such years of 
triumph as Enrico Caruso has enjoyed the celebration 
of the event takes on unique significance. If all those 
who really wanted to, could foregather on Saturday 
night to assist in the celebration, what a crowd it would 
be! But the great Enrico may be assured that he has 
the good will of a very large part of civilized humanity 
—thanks to the hard-rubber discs—and the spirit of the 
evening will by no means be confined within the four 
walls of the opera house. 
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Sergei Prokofieff, the Russian Composer-Pianist, lon. 
dering Over His Ultra-Modern Creations 


Hempel.—The only woman not a native of Belgium 
to be decorated by the Belgian Government is Frieda 
Hempel, the Metropolitan soprano, upon whom the 
late King Leopold conferred this honor. 


Kahn.—Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera House directorate, has been entertaining ex-Am. 
— James W. Gerard at the Kahn Palm Beach 
villa. 


Althouse, A.—Glad tidings from the Maison Alt- 
house announce the arrival of a second baby daughter 
to the Metropolitan Opera tenor and his wife, known on 
the concert stage as Zabetta Brenska. Feminine voices 
now predominate in the Althouse family. 


Byers.—It is perhaps not generally known that a 
song very popular during the Civil War, “Sherman’s 
March to the Sea,” was composed by the author Major 
S. H. Byers, now of Des Moines, Ia., while in a prison 
camp at, Columbia, S. C. 


Wolle—Dr. J. Fred Wolle, founder and conductor of 
the Bethlehem Bach Choir, was given the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Music on Feb. 22 by the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1904 Dr. Wo/le received the same 
degree from the Moravian College zt Bethlehem. 


Caruso.—A flag of the City of New York will be pre: 
sented to the great tenor on March 22, which wi 
mark his twenty-fifth anniversary as opera-singer. Mr: 
Caruso was lately made a member of the Police Reserv 
in recognition of his distinguished service to the cit) 
during the war. 


Hugo.—The production of “The Temple Dancer,” | 
John Adam Hugo, created deep interest in Bridgepo! 
Conn., the birthplace and home of the author. The 
Bridgeport Club, of which Professor Hugo has 
been a member, arranged to attend the performanct 
en masse. 


Paderewski—The need for a large Polish army 
been announced by Paderewski, former pianist and 10% 
Premier. Members of the inter-allied commission 10! 
consulting with M. Paderewski will be obliged | 
lengthen their stay in Warsaw in order to consider t 
best way to meet his request. 


Schumann-Heink.—From Des Moines, Ia., where 3” 
recently appeared in concert, comes a report that E 
nestine Schumann-Heink has signified her intention ' 
adopt an American soldier who has been severely ¢!! 
pled by the war, in memory of the son she recent y | 
in the German Army. 


McCormack.—In the line for John McCormack’s ‘até’ 
Hippodrome concert was a man with a camp 51 
under his arm. “Where are you going with the furm 
ture?” asked the chief treasurer as the man | ous? 
standing room. “Going to find space in an aise 4” 
open up this divan,” said he. “Any objection?” l" 
fortunately there was, from the Fire Departm: 
the comfort kit was left in the check room before ™ 
owner heard McCormack. 


Garden—tThere is always a good Garden story £0" 
about when the famous singer is in town. This t m°* 
is of an orchestra rehearsal; a time during whic °¢“’ 
the mildest whisper is taboo. Usually, no one ho” 
to this rule more carefully than Miss Garden, bt ° 
cumstances were too much for her last week, 
the stage hands, while Miss Garden was standing W?* 
ing for her cue, were vainly moving a moon ba: « 4° 
forth on the drop, trying to find a place where it °"" 
hold fast. Finally the most practical of prima ‘0 
could tolerate matters no longer, rule or no ru: , 
her clear, penetrating voice she called out sud ie?) 
“Pin it up, you fool; pin it up!” 
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q mT 3E persons who are disposed to 


ak in a patronizing manner of 
an opera composers are blind in 


= Ame 
their prejudice. Doesn’t Mr. Breil have 
three persons die by the knife and gun 
) oy hic “Legend”? Doesn’t Mr. Hugo kill 


+wo «iaraeters by poison in his “Temple 


P Dancer’? Doesn’t even the gentle Mr. 
Cadman slay the tenor in the second 


act of his “Shanewis”’? Six persons 


' killed on the Metropolitan stage in one 


g—we are thrilled at this record 
American composer! Mr. Puccini 


both of them are 
Our own countrymen get rid 
of three times as many in fifteen min- 
utes’ less time. 

Even those biased critics who speak 
lightly of the music and libretto of “The 
Legend” must confess that the homicide 


. 1s beautiful. 


* * * 


Personally, we were much affected by 
the opera of our good friend Breil. 
Take, for instance, the touching moment 
when the manly hero repudiates the 
heroine upon discovering that she is the 
daughter of Black Lorenzo, the restau- 
rant proprietor. (The sly librettist re- 
fers to him as a bandit, but, of course, 
we can read between the lines.) The 
hero cries: 

“My love for you, ha! ha! ha! 
Is though it ne’er was born, 
Spawn of such a thing as he!” 


We looked up the word “spawn” at 
once, of course, and was deeply moved 
to find: 

Spawn, n.: The eggs of fish, 
frogs or shellfish. 

Only then could we understand the 
profound esoteric symbolism of the 


opera. 
* * * 


Introducing an Important Figure 


To the long list of operatic animals, 
the “Dinorah” goat, the “Ring” horse, 
the “Lohengrin” swan and so on, must 
be added the “Temple Dancer” snake. 
The boa constrictor provided for Mr. 
Hugo’s opera is a pleasant fellow, sev- 
eral yards long and nicely fed. He made 
an excellent impression at his début and 
no doubt will go far in his chosen profes- 
sion. In an interview after the perform- 
ance he declared that the American pub- 
lie was the most intelligent public in the 
world and added that American artists 
were second to none in the world, only 
they must not fail to apply themselves 
to their art with patience and industry. 
“Hard work,” he concluded, “is the 
secret of artistic success.” 
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RANCES NASH, pianist, was born in 
Omaha, Neb., and is still in her 
twenties. Her family, prominent socially 
and musically, moved to New York when 
_ she was a child, 

and here Miss 
Nash spent much 
of her youth. She 
started the study 
of piano when 
she was five years 
of age, showing 
much talent. 
Later she went to 
Europe, pursuing 
her studies there 
for nearly five 
years. In 1914 she 
made her début, 
playing the 
Chopin Concerto 
with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. An ap- 
pearance with the 
Dresden Philhar- 
Orchestra followed, and Miss Nash 
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Why Walter Damrosch Looked Dark at 
the Tribune Last Week 


An aggregation of Negro ragtimers 
known as the “New York Syncopated 
Orchestra” gave a concert here last 
week. The Tribune man peeped in the 
theater and on the morning of March 13 
we read that the concert was given by 
the “New York Symphony Orchestra.” 

What puzzles us is: Which failed the 
Tribune man on this occasion— his eyes 
or his ears? 











* * * 


Speaking of color, we trust that the 
colored brethren (Southerners are per- 
mitted to skip this item) are honored 
by the recognition accorded them in the 
newest American opera. The name of 
the principal character, you know, is 
Black Lorenzo. Something watermelony 
about that name. 

* * * 


The Caliph and His Companions Begin 
the Rounds of Bagdad 


O Haroun-al-Rashid, his guide, Suley- 

man, and So-Ru-Ca, singer of sing- 
ers, sallied forth in search of adventure 
in Bagdad. 

And they came to a great palace, 
whereupon Suleyman said, “We enter 
here, O Master.” When they entered the 
gorgeous house the Caliph looked 
around. “The home of a prince!” he 
exclaimed. “Of what royal house does the 


master of this palace belong?” he asked. 

“This is not a palace, O Fragrance of 
Paradise,” replied Suleyman, “this is 
the studio of Bel-a-Canto, the widely 
known master of the art of singing.” 

Finally Bel-a-Canto appeared. “O 
Master of the Voice,” said Suleyman, 
“my illustrious relative (indicating the 
disguised Caliph) and myself are desir- 
ous of giving suitable vocal instruction 
to this young man.” Bel-a-Canto looked 
at the disguised So-Ru-Ca and the rich 
robes of the Caliph, and said, “I think 
the young man has great talent.” Seat- 
ing himself at his instrument he spun 
out a cadenza and then settled down to 
perform a movement of a Be-et-Hoven 
sonata. Haroun-al-Rashid growled fero- 
ciously under his beard. “Suleyman,” 
he muttered, “does this master of song 
intend to keep up this sport longer? 
Now O-Lop-Em is wait—” 


“Patience, O Highness,” whispered 
Suleyman, “the man will soon stop 
playing. He is but following the cus- 


tom of all masters of singing. You see, 
they believe they must parade their 
gifts like the fakir in the bazaar.” 
“Now, young man,” said Bel-a-Canto 
eventually, “let me hear a tone,” and 
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was about to start on a European tour 
when the war broke out and she returned 
to America. 

Her first appearance in America was 
made in February, 1915, when she played 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra _ in 
Omaha, playing at the time the E Minor 
Concerto of Chopin. Her first appear- 
ance in New York was on Oct. 10, 1916, 
when she gave a recital at Carnegie Hall. 
Besides these, she was heard through- 
out the country, appearing with the Bos- 
ton Symphony, New York Philharmonic, 
Minneapolis Symphony, Kansas City 
Symphony, Philadelphia Symphony, Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestras, etc. 

She has also appeared in joint recital 
with such artists as George Hamlin, 
Althouse, Werrenrath, Hinkle, Mabel 
Garrison, Florence Hinkle and others. 
Her recital performances have taken her 
across the country, and she has appeared 
in almost every section of the United 
States. She is also to be heard at the 
all-American Festival at Worcester this 
year, when she will play with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


he sounded a key. So-Ru-Ca produced 
a tone of wondrous beauty, so thought 
the attentive Caliph and his guide. 
“Stop!” cried Bel-a-Canto, “It is too 
awful! Who was your last teacher?” 
So-Ru-Ca secretly reached for his scimi- 
tar as he debated whether he should 
slice the master of singing into halves 
or quarters. But Suleyman managed to 
caution him and he gave a civil answer. 
“The trouble with your voice,” said 
Bel-a-Canto, “‘is that you have no frontal 
esonance. Now, after ten lessons under 
my method you will develop a free and 


pure tone. Just listen to me.” And he 
sang. 
The Caliph ground his teeth. “This 


sticker of pigs,” he muttered, “shall re- 
ceive a little lesson from O-Lop-Em.” 

Thus the Caliph, his guide, Suleyman, 
and the singer of singers, So-Ru-Ca, be- 
gan their adventures in Bagdad.* 


*This tale began last week. We have 


hopes that it will end soon. 
2: & @ 


What Every Tenor Knows 


My Dear Cantus Firmus: 

I read your wicked “Literary Inter- 
view” with great delight. But why, dear 
Cantus, did you omit the favorite book 
of the type of artist you describe—the 
scrapbook? 

Sincerely, 
M. A. ARMSTRONG. 

Boston, March 12, 1919. 

ok * * 


Languishing Norfolk 
[From the Pen of a Publicity Person] 
She gave the Norfolk music-lovers a 
treat and in return was languished ap- 


plause upon applause. 
* * * 


OUR PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 


*He wears a pompadour and a min- 
strel-show stand-up collar; he also plays 


a well-known instrument which has black 
and white keys. 

Who is he? 

*Residents of Detroit are excluded from 
taking part in this contest 

* *“ + 

A little birdie that flew into Charles 
L. Wagner’s office the other day relates 
this one: 

“Mr. Wagner,” asked a woman visitor 
anxiously, “do you teach singing?” 

“T do not,” said the guardian angel of 
Mme. Galli-Curci, McCormack, et al. “I 
discourage it.” 


* * ~ 
Our Grave, Larghissimo P. 0. 
“Post Office Men Organize Band.” 


They probably intend to play funeral 
marches to escort special delivery letters. 
* * * 


More Impressions of an American Triptych 
Evening 


“Hullo, Abe! Big night for Joe, ain’t 
it? His opry has got the goods, let me 
tell you.” 

“Say, wouldn’t this make a swell house 
for pitchers?” 

“That Ponselle girl is a winner, be- 
lieve me. Some duck found her in 
vaudevilie. Say, she oughter go big in 
pitchers.” 

“T don’t know nothing about this here 
classic opera business, but I know that 
Joe’s one-reeler has ’em all skinned a 
mile. I think, though, he put a little 
too much music in it.” 


“All Congress Sings at Final Session,” 
we read. Those squeaky, rusty voices in 
the rear belonged to the members who 
were so anxious a few weeks ago, to tax 
music out of existence. At that, most 
of these folks would make better singers 
than Congressmen. 








JULIA CLAUSSEN TO 
LEAVE FOR OPERATIC 
APPEARANCES ABROAD 
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Mme. Julia Claussen, Mezzo-Soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera House 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will leave 
on March 25 for Sweden, where she has 
been engaged for principal roles during 
the spring season at the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm. Immediately upon her ar- 
rival she will appear_as orchestral solo- 
ist at two concerts in Gothenburg, and 
after the royal opera season will fill 
concert and operatic guest performances 
in Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and probably England. Mme. Claussen 
will return to American in October for 
her concert and oneratic season, under 
the management of Haensel & Jones. 


1800 Applaud Hofmann in Worcester 
WoRCESTER, MASS, March 11.—After 
an absence of fully six years, Josef Hof- 


mann, famous master of the piano, re- 
turned to Worcester last night as solo- 
ist for the third concert of the season’s 
Steinert Series, to be greeted by 800 per- 
sons in Mechanics Hall. From the open- 
ing bars of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
played as no one ever played it before 
in Worcester, to the final bars of the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude, which Hofmann 
gave as a last encore, he held his listen- 
ers rapt. a; toa 

Uncle Sam’s Money-Makers Form a 

Band 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—A 
band of forty pieces has been organized 
by the employees of the United States 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing here. 
The band’s services are subject to the 
call of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the official heads of the bureau, with- 
out compensation. Its members repre- 
sent practically every division in the big 
money plant, being composed of forty 
talented musicians, while it is expected 
to enlarge it to sixty pieces by summer 
time. It is completely equipped. 

a. 7. &. 


Maitland Sings for Oberlin College 


OBERLIN, OHIO, March 13.—Robert 
Maitland, baritone, gave the second Art- 
ist Recital on the winter course at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music last 
Tuesday. Mr. Maitland’s program con- 
sisted of a number of old arias, several 
folk-songs and a group of French songs, 
the most notable of which was “L’At- 
tente,” by Saint-Saéns. Among the folk- 
songs, the Hebridean folk-song, “Christ 
Child Lullaby,” was of especial beauty 
and notably well sung. Dr. George W. 
Andrews furnished splendid accompani- 
ments. Fr. B. S. 


Mrs. Gregory Sings for Red Cross 


GEORGETOWN, CONN., March 8.—Mrs. 
Jennie Gregory, soprano, and artist- 
pupil of Robert Weigester, the New York 
vocal teacher, was heard in a Red Cross 
concert recently at the Gilbert School. 
Mrs. Gregory won her audience com- 
pletely through her charming delivery 
of a Chanson Provencale and “Sleep, 
Little Baby, Sleep.” She also sustained 
the principal soprano role in Gaul’s ora- 
torio, “Ruth.” Insistent applause brought 
forth several extras. 


Brooklyn Apollo Club Gave the First 
Performance of Hadley Song 


It was reported in a recent issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA that at the concert 
of the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, on Feb. 
18, a “Nevin-Humphries Hunting Song” 
was given. The Nevin-Humphries num- 
ber given on this occasion was a “Vene- 
tian Love Song,” and the “Hunting 
Song” actually given was Henry Had- 
ley’s, probably a first performance. 
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Chamber Music Works Potent Charm on Boston 


Belief That Absolute Music Was “On Decline” in the Hub Is Dispelled by Success of Flonzaley 
Quartet Series—Toscha Seidel Acclaimed in First Local Appearance—Frieda Hempel 


Gives a Charming Recital—Sam Charles Plays Modern French Piano Music 














OSTON, March 14.—The 
ance of Debussy’s three nocturnes at 

the seventeenth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was significant in 
more ways than one. A performance of 
these beautiful pieces is, of course, always 
an important event, for they are played 
all too seldom, and this was also their 
first performance in the revised scoring 
made by the composer in his later years. 
There was, however, a more subtle sig- 
nificance in last week’s performance, for 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony was 
also on the program and to the great 
satisfaction of lovers of modern music 
the nocturnes were received by the audi- 
ence with much greater interest. 

Joseph Malk'n, the first ’cellist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Variations on a Rococo Theme. Mr. 
Malkin received cordial applause and re- 
calls after his performance. He was 
justly admired as a thorough musician 
and an accomplished virtuoso, but it was 
impossible not to wish that he had chosen 
to display his ability in a more interest- 
ing number, for this cannot be ranked 
among the composer’s better works. 

The program also included Beethoven’s 
Overture to ‘“Coriolanus,” which was 
given an unusually dignified and distin- 
guished performance. 


perform- 


Flonzaleys Welcomed 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave its third 
concert, under the direction of Wendell 
H. Luce, last Thursday evening in Jor- 
dan Hall. This concert, which was the 
quartet’s last one in Boston this season, 
confirmed the impression gathered at the 
first two, namely, that the success of the 
Flonzaleys’ series this winter has prob- 
ably never been surpassed in the history 
of chamber music in this city. 

At the beginning of the season it was 
whispered that interest in chamber mu- 
sic was on the decline, and that unless 
sufficient support was forthcoming from 
the public this season might mark the 
end of quartet concerts in Boston. Bos- 
ton has been accused, not altogether with- 
out grounds, of an inclination to rest on 
its laurels as a center of musical appre- 
ciation, but it evidently rose to meet 
this concrete challenge as the attendance 
and enthusiasm at this winter’s Flon- 
zaley concerts bore witness, and now the 
announcement of the dates of next win- 
ter’s concerts gives additional proof that 
chamber music is an essential part of the 
season’s music. 

The program this week includes the 
Ravel Quartet in F Major; Vidal, Quatre 
Danses Anciennes; and the Beethoven 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3. The Ravel Quar- 
tet was thoroughly delightful, full of mod- 
ern harmonic and rhythmic interest with- 
out be’ng too advanced for comprehen- 


LOTTA MADDEN 


Scranton, Penna., Says: 


sion by a reasonably up-to-date audience. 
Ravel’s skill and felicity in the treatment 
of his material was only matched by the 
well-known but still astonishing ensem- 
ble of the Flonzaleys—their marvelously 
blended tone and their perfect unanimity 
in interpretation. 


Mme. Hempel in Recital 


Frieda Hempel gave a song recital 
last Saturday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Her program included two Mozart 
arias, a modern French group, a bravura 
aria with flute obbligato, four Shakes- 
peare songs, and a final miscellaneous 
group by Franze, Arensky, Troyer, Sei- 
ler and Bibb. 

In the modern French group an un- 
familiar version of Verlaine’s poem, 
“Clair de Lune,” by Szule, had great 
charm, and Hahn’s delicate “Fétes Gal- 
antes” was at once demanded again. Of 
the four settings of Shakespeare’s verses, 
Busch’s music to “Orpheus with His 
Lute,” from Henry VIII, was particu- 
larly pleasing, while Schubert’s familiar 
“Hark, Hark, The Lark,” sung to the 
accompaniment of Liszt’s piano tran- 
scription, had to be repeated, as did also 
one of the final group, Troyer’s arrange- 
ment of the Zuni Indian “Invocation to 
the Sun God,” which had dramatic sim- 
plicity. 

The bravura aria was frankly a show 
piece, unsophisticated variations on the 
familiar theme, credited to Mozart, but 
similar to a well-known tune to be found 
in most collections of French folk songs. 
Mme. Hempel’s skill as a coloratura 
singer, already known to all opera-goers, 
was again demonstrated in the Vari- 
ations; but in the rest of the program 
her ability as a lieder singer was made 
known to many who perhaps had pre- 
viously not realized her versatility. The 
audience was a large one and applauded 
Mme. Hempel for each of her qualities, 
as was shown by the fact that the songs 
encored were not merely florid arias but 
modern lyrics in which sentiment and 
2motional appeal take the place of agility 
and technical feats. 

Mr. Laurent, the new first flautist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, sec- 
onded Mme. Hempel in the variations 
with the skill and taste of an accom- 
plished musician. Frank Bibb was the 
accompanist and played with a very mu- 
sical touch and agreeable pianistic indi- 
viduality. 


Seidel in Local Début 


In spite of a driving rainstorm a 
large crowd turned out to hear the first 
Boston concert by Toscha Seidel in Sym- 
phony Hall last Sunday afternoon. He 
played Vitali’s Chaconne; Wieniawski’s 
Concerto; a Beethoven Romance; Chopin- 


Kreisler, Mazurka; Cartier-Kreisler, 
“La Chasse”; and Sarasate, “Gypsy 
Airs.” 


The burst of applause after the first 
number, a piece not likely to arouse much 
enthusiasm on its own account, showed 


that the audience immediately recognized 
the playing of a significant artist. The 
young violinists of to-day have accus- 
tomed us to such brilliant technique that 
now we rather take it for granted, and 
find less to say about it than about their 
intellectual] and emotional qualities. Mr. 
Seidel’s technical proficiency may there- 
fore be understood, but by means of it 
he expresses a temperament full of youth- 
ful ardor and fire yet not lacking in 
grasp of the intellectual side of music. 
Mr. Seidel is still a very young man, and 
it is therefore not inconsistent with his 
strong enthusiasm that he sometimes 
gives the impression of nervous excite- 
ment where more repose would be wel- 
come; but this will probably be almost 
automatically corrected as he matures. 

Demands for encores were insistent 
from the beginning and were given in 
reasonable number. One was Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria.” This piece, by the way, 
has been played as an encore by practi- 
cally every violinist who has appeared 
here this season. Certain pieces seem to 
be contagious, like the influenza—the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte is another, having 
been played either on the program or as 
an encore by about every pianist this 
year. 


Other Interesting Events 


A musicale at the Copley-Plaza was 
given this week by the Central Church 
Quartet, Laura Littlefield, soprano; 
Katharine Ricker, alto; George Boynton, 
tenor; and Herbert Smith, bass, assisted 
by Alice McDowell, piano, and Charles 
Adams, harpsichord. The proceeds of 
the concert went to a fund for the pro- 
motion of “world-wide Christian democ- 
racy.” 

The program opened and closed with 
quartets from Liza Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden,” and Cadman’s “The Morning of 
the Year.” Between the ensemble num- 
bers each musician on the program ap- 
peared as a soloist. Laura Littlefield 
sang, with harpsichord accompaniment, 
the attractive old arietta from Rameau’s 
“Plattée” which she recently sang for 
the first time in Boston at the orchestral 
concert of the MacDowell Club. Mrs. 
Littlefield repeated her previous success 
in catching the spirit of this ancient mu- 
s‘e, and was promptly encored. Alice 
McDowell played three interesting and 
contrasting piano solos in which the au- 
dience at once recognized her as a pianist 
of musical taste and individuality. Miss 
Ricker’s sympathetic contralto vo'ce was 
much enjoyed in Gluck’s “O del mio dolce 
ardor”; Mr. Boynton was applauded for 
“OQ beaux réves” by Saint-Saéns, and 
Mr. Smith for “Tommy Lad.” Mr. 
Adams played skilfully three character- 
istic numbers on the classic old harpsi- 
chord. 

A recital of modern French piano 
music was given last Wednesday eve- 
ning in Steinert Hall by Sam Charles. 
Iauré, Debussy and Ravel were the only 
composers represented on the program, 


SOPRANO 
Ch Success in “Jwo Slates 


“One of the rarest musical treats which has been presented in Scranton 


ina generation.”—“LOTTA MADDEN a phenomenal success.” 


Youngstown, Ohio, Says: 


Management: 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


“With the exception of Heifetz recital the event of Monday evening 
constitutes the real bright spot in the Monday Musical Club’s present concert course.”’ 


Fauré by his Third Impromptu and 
Nocturne; Ravel by “Le Gibet,” an 
borada del gracioso”; and Debussy 
group of ten pieces, the Toccata, 
Joyeuse,” and preludes from th 
and second series. 

Mr. Charles is not a novice exhi 
the difficult pieces he has just k 
from his teacher; he has a perso 
of his own and is interesting to he: 
his playing, like his program, j 
tunately not molded by convention 
has intelligence and imagination, bu 
ticularly in the music of Debus 
seems to bear down too hard, to g 
many subtle and impressionistic pi 
too heavy and distinct an outline. 
was a good-sized audience whic! 
plauded him generously. 

The unfinished quartet by Paul | 
sel, one of the most interesting no\ 
introduced this season by the Flon 
Quartet, has been acquired for pu! 
tion by the Boston Music Compan: 
C. 


ALTSCHULER IN MONTREA/ | 





Russian Symphony Gives Another (| 
cert—Inaugurate Wagner Causer 


MONTREAL, March 15.—The Rus.-ia 
Symphony Orchestra played a retury 
engagement here on Sunday and ¢.) 
a magnificent program at His Maje.ty’s 
Theater. Modest Altschuler condu: t 
The artistic effect of the program, |ovw.- 
ever, was marred by the inclusion of 
many unnecessary encores. 

Mme. A. Thibadeau, soprano, gave 
recital in St. Sulpice Hall on Wednesda, 
evening. She was assisted by Mari 
Anne Asselin, Emil Gour and [an 
Charpentier. Annette La Salle played 
two violin solos. 

Arthur Rinfret has begun a series of 
delightful causeries on the music-driamas 
of Wagner at the studio of Alfred [ali- 
berte. The music of the drama unde 
discussion is illustrated by numbers 0: 
the piane played by M. Laliberte, ani 
the principal airs are sung by different 
singers from time to time. The effec 
is remarkable, and the evenings so fa: 
have been among the most enjoyabl 
events of our musical season. 


R. G. M 


I 





Pilzer Plays for the Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement 


The February at-home and musical 
of the Brooklyn Music School Settlement 
of Brooklyn was given at the Music 
School, where the concert room was 
filled to capacity. The guest of the 
afternoon was Maximilian Pilzer, who 
played several interesting numbers, in- 
cluding the Concerto in E Minor 
Nardini and Polonaise by Wieniawski 
The school students furnished the fi! 
half of the program, three pupils ver 
creditably playing a Double Concerto of 
Bach, the chorus, composed of voca! (i 
partment pupils, singing selections fo! 
women’s voices, and Sara Frank, a young 
piano pupil, playing two solos with 
usual skill. A. T. § 


Mme. 





Hempel Initiated Into Mu Ph 
Epsilon Sorority 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.— Mme 
Frieda Hempel was initiated on Satu 
day into the Mu Phi Epsilon Nationa! 
Musical Sorority. Later the diva was 
the principal guest of henor at a rece) 
tion given by the chapter. 
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Declares Singer Should Not %&€ 
< Begin with Songs in English 








|, -orrect Enunciation Results from Too Early Use of Native 
Tongue, Asserts Percy Rector Stephens—Points Out 
Importance of First Mastering Italian’: Sounds—Also Ob- 
jects to Vocalizes for Beginners 


By PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 














1 
a 


[ Y, it is traditionally known, has 
| the cradle of yet, 
stranve to say, many of the present-day 
teachers either neglect the Italian 
ige or treat it lightly. To my mind 
‘alian, Which is the most beautiful 
iwuages and likewise the simplest, 
| not only be the model for the sing- 
ng tone, but the very foundation cn 
which to produce correct singing. If we 
9 far enough back, before Italian opera 
crig.nated, we find a period of compli- 
‘ated polyphonic music without respect 
for notes, rests, rhythm or any of the 
many attributes that make for beauty in 
music. In rebellion against this condi- 
tion, in which the composers had sunk 
the human voice to such a level that it 
was nearly inarticulate, we come to the 
creators of Italian opera, who agreed 
with the great Greek philosopher Plato 
that there were three component parts 
of song music. The first in importance 
was speech, rhythm next and melody 
third. Had the later Italian composers, 
such as Rossini and Donizetti, been faith- 
ful to this original premise we would 
iave had, besides the folk-tunes, deeper, 
finer and more singable Italian songs 
than the florid tunes which we associate 
with many of the Italian operas. Verdi, 
who not only had melodic but harmonic 
genius, could have given us some won- 
derful songs had he not devoted himself 
mostly to operatic composition. 

The old Italian school of singing was 
pure joy of sound and, although in many 
ises the text itself was not of the great- 
est value, the individual words were mod- 
els of execution, the notes gems of purity. 
Because of the limited number of Italian 
vowel sounds, and also because of their 
purity, I find it the all-important factor 
for vocalizing, particularly in the early 


song, and 


0 


stages. Then, too, we find instead of 
dificult Anglo-Saxon consonants those 
of liquid ineisiveness. Gradually the 
pupil gets accustomed to the Italian 


vowel, gets in the habit of it, so to speak, 
and then is prepared for the French lan- 
guage, which has some eighteen or 
twenty sounds in contrast to the small 
number in Italian, and after French we 
come to the more complicated, such as 
German and English. 

In my opinion it is a great mistake to 
‘tart a pupil on English songs, for al- 
though English may be his native lan- 
suage and his ear would naturally be 
(uicker and more receptive to the sound, 
there are too many sounds and they are 
‘co difficult to grasp all at once. In 
almost every case of a new _ student 
whose English diction is indistinct or in- 
correct I find he has started vocal exer- 
ises in English. Some teachers still re- 
‘ain the erstwhile fallacious policy of 
‘ving English songs first, because it is 
‘he native tongue or because the pupil 
iderstands the text and therefore sus- 
a greater interest in his work. An 
‘terest must be stimulated and main- 
I admit, but not at a cost. 


Lamperti’s Method 


lhe famed Italian, Lamperti, who has 
great contributions to musical art 
field of technical preparatory ex- 
| , Was one of the earliest to recog- 
'7e (he value of the speaking voice for 
“Jtrect tone emission and use it continu- 
hen teaching. He made a habit of 
a pupil talk very rapidly, stop- 


‘ng him only when he would pro- 
Sour a word with correct vowel for- 
“ation. Finding the tone on which the 
“PU had been speaking, he would use 


demonstration, making the pupil 
it many times in order to make 
ntal conception a permanent one. 
leads to another important detail, 
‘lacy of using “vocalizes” too early. 
is, of course, great use and, in 
7 reat necessity for them after a 
-“ or two of study, but not at the be- 

I disagree violently with any 
or method that gives scales to 
and uneven voices. There must 


‘finite vocal tone form, physically 


and mentally, before scales and vocalizes 
are given. Here again I come back to 
the old Italian method which produced 
such wonderful voices. Every means 
was employed to secure an even vccal 
scale and arpeggio, although they began 
with a single free tone. They would take 
a natural free tone in the speaking voice 
and develop it up a tone, then down a 
tone, and so on, until the scale was made 























Percy Rector Stephens, Vocal Teacher and 
Choral Director 


complete, but never a scale in its en- 
tirety from the beginning. All of which, 
summed up, simply means that a singer 
whose foundation is the Icalian language 
and original method, who has analyzed 
and assimilated into the singing voice 
the soft beauty of the Italian vowel and 
its next-door neighbor, the helpful con- 
sonant, cannot but produce a natural, 
beautiful quality. 





GRAINGER AT BEST IN BANGOR 


Pianist Delights Large Maine Audience 
with Virginia Rea and Ruth Pearcy 


BANGOR, ME., March 13.—The magic 
art of Percy Grainger, the distinguished 
pianist-composer, combined with that of 
Virginia Rea, soprano, and Ruth Pearcy, 
contralto, both artist-pupils from the 
Klibansky studios, lured an immense 
audience to the City Hall this evening 
when these artists appeared in a benefit 
concert given for the local Festival Cho- 
rus, under the efficient direction of Wil- 
liam R. Chapman. It was the first 
Lenten concert of the season and, inci- 
dentally, the first concert by outside tal- 
ent given here since the festival last 
October. 

Mr. Grainger, whose unique charm 
and individuality won for him, two years 
ago,*such a warm place in the hearts 
of the music-loving public here, played 
three groups, opening with one of Cho- 
pin, in which he showed himself an in- 
terpreter with unusual insight and sym- 
pathy. His second group contained his 
own “Colonial Song,” “The Leprechaun’s 
Dance,” Stanford-Grainger, and ‘“Coun- 


” His final group consisted 


of his own familiar arrangements, 
“Shepherd’s Hey,” “Irish Tune from 
County Derry,” “Knight and Shepherd’s 
Daughter” and a paraphrase on Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Flower Waltz.” He ended 
with Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. 
Mr. Grainger took the audience by storm, 
receiving a series of ovations, to which 
he responded most generously with en- 
cores. 

Virginia Rea possesses a clear, high 
soprano voice of birdlike quality, which 
she displayed well in Proch’s Variations, 
the “Caro Nome” aria, “That’s the 
World in June,” by Spross, and “A 
Dream,” by Waller. 

Ruth Pearcy has a remarkably fine 
contralto, full and rich, and she gave a 
fine interpretation of the Saint-Saéns 
“Amour! Viens Aider,” to which she 
responded for an encore with Oley 
Speaks’s “Sylvia.” 

Mr. Chapman supported the soloists in 
a splendid manner at the piano. 

J. L. B. 


DAMBOIS IN THIRD RECITAL 


try Gardens. 


‘Cellist Plays Herbert’s Second Concerto 


with Dash and Sentiment 

Maurice Dambois gave his third re- 
cital of the season before a good-sized 
audience in AXolian Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. He opened his program with 
Victor Herbert’s Second ’Cello Concerto, 
a work seldom exploited, though worthy 
of more careful attention. Unquestion- 
ably it would be preferable with its or- 
chestral background, but the same must 
be said of all those modern concertos 
that violinists and ’cellists are in the 
habit of dragging by the hair into the 
recital hall. As a whole, the work is 
unequal—pages of vigor, breadth and 
beauty alternate with long-spun, frag- 
mentary and tiresome episodes. Yet 
there is nothing commonplace about the 
melodic character of. the concerto, which 
might have been awaited from one whose 
field of pre-eminence has for so many 
years been the operetta. Parts of the 
work might have seemed less trying if 
Mr. Herbert had not cast the three move- 
ments into cne. The solo part bristles 
with difficulties, but is in any event con- 
ceived idiomatically. 

Mr. Dambois played the concerto with 
fire and communicative sentiment, which 
not even his deflections from the pitch 
(perhaps the weather had something to 
do with it) marred. Later he was heard 
in an interminable “Meditation” by 
Ysaye, a “Serenade” by his excellent ac- 
companist, L. T. Gruenberg, and pieces 
by Popper, Handel, Schubert, Haydn, 
laure, Debussy and himself. H. F. P. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB MUSICALE 


Marguerite Fontrese and Ernest Davis 
Are Heard to Advantage 


The Presidents’ Day Musicale of the 
Rubinstein Club, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the afternoon of March 15, 
brought forward Marguerite Fontrese, 
mezzo-soprano, and Ernest Davis, tenor. 
Miss Fontrese’s numbers included “Tell 
Me Not of a Lovely Lass,” Forsyth; 
“Values,” Vanderpool; ““Morning 
Hymn,” Henschel; an aria from _ the 
“Lucrezia Borgia’ of Donizetti; “Just 
You,” Burleigh; “Her Shadow” from 
“Shanewis,” Cadman, and “Floods of 
Spring,” Rachmaninoff. For one of her 
encores Miss Fontrese appeared in Red 
Cross costume and won the most cordial 
applause of the afternoon, naturally 
enough in view of the fact that she was 
the model for the “Greatest Mother of 
the World” poster. 

Mr. Davis, who was formerly leading 
tenor with the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany and whose natural excellence of 
voice won him applause when he receni- 
ly made his first bow to a Rubinstein 
Club audience, sang the recitative, “His 
hideous love provokes my rage,” and the 
air, “‘Love sounds the alarm,”’ from Han- 
del’s “Acis and Galatea’; “Ah! Love 
but a Day,” Protheroe; “I Came with 
a Song,” La Forge; “Thou Art so Like 
a Flower,’ Chadwick; “The Trumpeter,” 
Dix, and the “Celeste Aida” aria. W. A. 
Goldsworthy accompanied Mr. Davis. 
Both soloists were compelled to give en 
cores. >. 2, 
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119 West S8Oth Street 


Three of the 


past week 


Arens Artist Pupils secure Church Positions within the 


ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
DISPLAYS HIS ART 





Arthur Rubinstein, Pianist. Re- 
cital, Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, 
March 15. The Program: 


Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, Beetho- 
ven; Prelude, “Hommage a 
Rameau,” “Ondine,” “La Plus que 
Lente,” Debussy; “El Puerto,” 
“Rondena,” Albeniz; “La Vallée 
des Cloches,” “Alborada del Graci- 
oso,” Ravel; “Vers la Flamme,”’ 
Poéme, Op. 72, Scriabine; “Dithy- 
rambe,” Medtner; Barcarolle, Op 
60, Mazurka, Polonaise, Op. 53, 
Chopin. 











Striving for more than lightning-fleet 
virtuosity, Arthur Rubinstein, at his 
second recital here, attained a plane of 
artistry, distinctive, satisfying. Mr. 
Rubinstein’s forte is perhaps not the 
interpreting of Beethoven, however, for 
one could have wished him to tread more 
slowly through the Allegro and less im- 
patiently through the Menuetto. 
Scherzo of that number, however, has 
rarely received so delicious an interpre- 


The 


tation or one so pleasantly capricious. 

In the two succeeding groups, finding 
himself among the moderns, Mr. Rubin- 
stein discovered his greatest strength. 
The four Debussy numbers, in which the 
pianist preferred to be more vividly 
colorful than impressionistic, gave op- 
portunity for a technique so feathery 
that it merely stirred the air. The “‘Hom- 
mage a Rameau” and “La Plus que 
Lente” revealed Debussy and Rubinstein 
at their loveliest. Again in the Albeniz 
numbers Mr. Rubinstein revelled in the 
brilliant color, indulging also with ap- 
parent pleasure in the Ravel pictures, 
Scriabine’s “Vers la Flamme” and the 
dignity of Medtner’s “Dithyrambe.”’ 

In the Chopinesque ending to his pro- 
gram, Mr. Rubinstein returned some- 
what to his prestissimo antics, although 
the Polonaise, so constantly played this 
season, suited him exactly. 

The large audience which heard Mr. 
Rubinstein began the afternoon in a mild 
enthusiasm, which waxed greater as the 
program progressed and which became 
an ovation before the close of the recital. 
A demand for many encores was an- 
swered with numbers by Albeniz, De- 
bussy and Chopin, giving the occasion 
for one of the best of the afternoon’s 
interpretations in the “Cradle Song” of 
the latter. F. G. 


The Pick o’ The World’s 
Concert Songs 








“IF YOU WERE THE 
OP’NING ROSE” 


Words by Music by 
Ruth Rutherford Thos. J. Hewitt 


Published in Key of 
C (low) D (medium) Eb (high) 
Sung by 
Mme. ELEONORA DE CISNEROS 
and other ce'ebrities. 


‘ 
‘2s, Bee 
Words by Music by 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar Rosamond Johnson 
Published in the Key of 
C (low) Eb (high) 
Featured by 


DAVID BISPHAM, Mme. CISNEROS 


and other prominent artists. 





JOS. W. STERN &CO., Classic Dept. 
102-104 West 38th Street, New York 











U.S. Government 


Third Re-order 
of Music Books 


UNION HINGE BINDING CO. 


120 West 42nd Street, New York 
Hinge and Ordinary Bookbinding, Scrapbooks, etc- 
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Atlanta Music Study Club Pushes to Success 
Ambitious Program for Work with Children 


Juvenile Department, Instituted Last Fall, Has Done Fruitful Work—Kitty Cheatham and Cincin- 
nati Orchestra Presented in Special Concerts — Programs Given by the Children Them- 
| selves—Historical and Educational Lecture-Recitals 














March 11.—The 

foundation of musical appreciation 
in any community must be laid among 
the children of the community in order 
for the fullest returns to be secured. 
This has been the principle which has 
animated the Atlanta Music Study Club 
during the present season in the estab- 
lishment of its juvenile department. The 
results already are apparent, and music 
in Atlanta has received: an immense 
stimulus from the work that has been 
done in the new department. 

Beginning with an afternoon recital 
by Kitty Cheatham in the fall, there have 
been three concerts arranged especially 
for the department. When the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra was brought 
to the city in January by the parent club 
for the second annual visit of this or- 
ganization, a young people’s matinée was 
arranged for the same day, and the same 
policy was followed the next month when 
the Trio de Luteéce came. 

But the concerts represent only one 
phase of the work which has been origi- 
nated for the little members. To create 
a very vital interest in the work of the 
club and to insure the widest possible 
attendance, entire programs for certain 
meetings have been arranged to be given 
by the young people themselves. All the 
music students in the club who desired 
to appear were asked to enroll as active 
members at the beginning of the year. 
All names on this active list were then 
written out on ballots, and when each 
program was made up the president 
drew the required number of names from 
the total number. Those who were drawn 
were then requested to prepare one or 
more compositions to be played before 
the club. In order that there should be 
no duplication, the names of those who 
played were then omitted from the ballot 
box at future drawings. The programs 


TLANTA, GA,, 


prepared by the children have been 
highly stimulating both to performers 
and listeners, and have created a health- 
ful rivalry that has produced excellent 
results. 


Instructive Programs 


Other programs during the winter have 
been prepared by the parent organiza- 
tion with a special view of reaching the 
child mind. The aim has been to make 
these historical, illuminating, educa- 
tional, but always diverting. One of the 
first had as its special feature the “Toy” 
Symphony of Haydn. It was preceded 
by a carefully prepared talk on sym- 
phonic music by an experienced lecturer. 
Another of the programs dealt with the 
symphony orchestra, each instrument be- 
ing illustrated by a performer in solo 
work. The life and work of various 
composers are now being illustrated with 
a radiopticon and_ special selections 
played and sung. Bach was the first 
composer considered and Schumann the 
second. Other similar events are to 
follow. 

The absence of a symphony orchestra 
locally organized and supported has al- 
ways been a handicap to the musical de- 
velopment of Atlanta, and the infre- 
quency of the concerts given here by out- 
of-town organizations has resulted in 
almost complete popular ignorance of this 
most noble of all modes of musical ex- 
pression. When the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra agreed to give its chil- 
dren’s matinée, it was determined to 
reach as many children in the city as pos- 
sible. An extensive campaign was set 
on foot, and the admission price was 
fixed at fifty cents. Three of the largest 
music houses were induced to offer ma- 
chines or records to schools showing the 
largest percentage of attendance. A 
phonograph of the best type was the prize 
for the public schools; another was of- 
fered for the private schools, and a large 
number of orchestral records and musical 
charts for the suburban school making 
the best showing. The supervisor of 
music in the public schools was a hearty 
supporter of the project. 


Cincinnati Orchestra’s Visit 

The result was an audience of more 
than 3000, most of them school children. 
It was a motley assembly of high and 
low degree, truly representative of all 
phases of the city’s life. Many of those 
present were entirely without cultural 
antecedents, and some recipients of do- 
nated tickets came because to them it was 
i “free show.” Since the object of the 
club was to give the children an oppor- 
tunity of finding out whether they really 
cared for music or not, the diverse char- 
acter of the audience justified the 
methods used. 

The club had especially requested the 
inclusion of the “Unfinished” Symphony 
on the program, and Mr. Ysaye conse- 
quently gave it, though with misgivings. 
It was heard with remarkable attention. 
Here and there a few irrepressibles might 
be seen using their programs as air- 


planes, and there was some 
talking; but for the most part tl 
listeners were all ears through 
entire twenty-five minutes of tl 
cert’s first part. The same attenti 
accorded the second part, whic! 
made up of lighter and more tun: 
ferings. On three or four occasi 
Ysaye turned from his desk to fr: 
offenders here and there, but tl 
turbances were after all but slig! 

One of the club officers later apo 
to the conductor for the interrupti 

“Why, it was nothing!” Mr. Ysa 
claimed. “The audience, it was w 
ful, wonderful! I had expected 
less attention.”’- 

That a new vision had been 
to many of the hearers was evide1 
the breaking out of many an ani 
conversation immediately after th 
cert; and for weeks following, ec} 
the real good that was accomp 
could be heard. 

The juvenile department has be: 
der the direction of a special com 
from the Music Study Club, of 
Mrs. Armond Carroll is president. 
lyn Jackson, who has for years bee 
of the most popular music teachers 


O1ioe y 
5S 4B 


city, has headed this committee, ar 


sociated with her have been Mrs. 
erine Hillyer Connerat, Madeleine | 


Mrs. Maybelle S. Wall and Mrs. 
Cox. The present membership ji 


and additions are being made at 





“CARUSO DAY” AT VERDI CLUB 


Musicale in Honor of Tenor Presents 
Unusual List of Artists 


A “Caruso Day Morning Musicale” 
was given by the Verdi Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on March 5. The pro- 
gram opened with the Allegro impetuoso 


movement from a Quartet in C Minor 
by Rauchenecker, played by the Verdi 
Club String Quartet, Jan Munkacsy and 
Francesco Pinero, violins; Giovanni 
Pinero, viola, and H. Lefkowitz, cello. 
A ten-minute talk on the life of Verdi 
was given by Alberto Bimboni, who acted 
as accompanist for Bernard Ferguson, 
baritone; Serafino Bogatto, tenor, and 
Cecil Arden, contralto, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Mr. Ferguson’s 
numbers were “Eri tu” from “Un Ballo 
in Maschera”; “Values,” Vanderpool; 
“The Hill of Dreams,” Forsythe, and 
“The Khaki Lad,” Aylward. Mr. 
Bogatto was heard in the aria, “De miei 
bollenti spiriti” from “Traviata” and 
also in a duet with Miss Arden, “Ai 





DR. WILL GEORGE BUTLER 


COMPOSER - VIOLINIST 
HAS TRANSCRIBED AND 1S PLAYING 


‘THe Macic oF Your Eyes’ 


BY 


ARTHUR A. PENN 


meeting. Extensive plans and fu 
developments are already under « 
eration for next season. A 
nostri morti” from ‘“Trovatore.” 

Arden’s solo numbers were “O mio 
nando” from “La Favorita,” Doni 


“Only to 
combe; ‘“‘La 
and “La Merenita,”’ Buzzi-Peccia. 

Olga Carara-Pescia, 
Royal Theater of Madrid, 
mio dio” from “Forza del Destino’ 
“Absence,” by Martin, with the Che. 
Astolfo Pescia at the piano, and ‘ 
ceuse” and “‘O bella bocca,” by Melcl 
Mauro-Cottone, with the compos 
the piano. 


Thee,” 


Oregon Normal Celebrated Song W 


MONMOUTH, ORE., March 4.—The 


soprano of 
sang “lI 


bration of the annual National We: 


Song at the Oregon Normal Schoo! 
under the direction 
head of the music department. Th: 
ing event was a community “sing”’ 
on the evening of Feb. 28, with th 


Saint-Saéns-B 
Bella Calandrina,” Jo: 


of Marie Schu 


chestra of the school assisting. Feat 


of the week’s activities were Mr. B 
talk on the aim of the 
of Song and Miss Ferrin’s and Mis 
breath’s account of the work of St: 
Foster. 


National VW 





A Wonderful New Short Cut 
For The Piano Student 
Astonishingly 


wonder how it 
looked for so long! 


simple—you w 
has been ov 


This book solves the worst pr 
lem of teacher and student. 


Tells why so few read music w 
at sight— 


Why thousands lose interest a 
give up study— 


Why your pupil does not p 
gress—and gives remedy. 


Contains one lesson based on |! 
ficiency Principle that will rev: 
tionize first years of study, s: 
years of nervous strain and wea 
plodding. 


pupil to lea 
notes in two hou 
(This sounds impossibl« 
letters of those who ha 


Enables normal 
to read all the 

| or less. 
| send for 
| done so.) 


Pupil may begin at once on inte 
ing music, instead of monotonous 


riations of few treble notes 
The foundation lesson of the fut 
for every student—without it he « 
| not progress as he should 
Does not conflict with any good 
|} tem, but makes it fully effective 
No ‘“devices’’ to multiply mé 
processes 
The Short Cut We Have All Nee: 


Cloth, $2.10 postpaid 


WINIFRED STONE 
170So. Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, 





“The Efficiency Idea” 
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First Canadian Opera Is by Montreal Composer 


it Alfred Laliberte’s Setting of Maeterlinck Play, Not Yet Produced, Is Not National in Same 
Sense as ““Shanewis’’—Other Composers Contributing to Musical Life of Montreal— 
Work of Société d’Art Lyrique Affords Grounds for Expecting Opera to Become Perm- 
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1 NTREAL, March 11.—That a con- 
M siderable contribution to the musical 
cement of America is to come from 

C la, especially from Montreal, where- 
» resident so many energetic and 
tious musicians, is becoming increas- 

ing’ apparent. It may fairly be stated 
tha: a musical renaissance in the United 
Stu'es has begun. Never before have 
been sO many opportunities for 
nat.ve composers and interpretative art- 
ist And in Canada, also, are seen the 
sj that token great things musically. 

\iontreal, the Canadian metropolis, 
aintly old-world in its atmosphere, is 
growing, not only in numbers, but in 
tie stature, and the present season 
has carried its music a long step for- 
ward, while the next winter promises 
many things of the greatest interest. 

This development has not come from 
without, though it is true that great art- 
ists have visited us and have inspired us 
by their sympathetic art, but that has 
not been all. 

There are several composers working 
in Montreal at present whose work pos- 
sesses exceedingly high artistic value. 
While much of it still remains in manu- 
script and is to be heard only in studios, 
at least enough has become known to 
prove that there are great potentialities. 
The majority of these men are still 
young—one dismisses as inconsequential 
the effete efforts of the late Alexis Con- 
tent, his tinkling tunes and blaring 
brasses—and their work is all stamped 
with individuality, is exceedingly modern 
in form and feeling. 

To Alfred Laliberte, who after hesi- 
tating between Montreal and New York, 
has at last settled here, must be attrib- 
uted the first opera written by a Can- 
adian, for he has set to music Maeter- 
linck’s “Soeur Beatrice.” One does not 
expect a national Canadian opera, such 
as American composers strive unsuccess- 
fully to produce (one has only to recall 
“Shanewis” and “Natoma’’). 

“Soeur Beatrice,” with the exception 
of an entr’acte or so, is now completed; 
M. Laliberte has been working on it for 
a number of years. Whether he will give 
it to the world remains to be seen; he 
has drunk deeply at the Nietzschean 
fount, and has a great scorn for the 
“gros publique.” I know this music only 
in piano score, but there is no question in 
my mind as to its greatness. The com- 
poser has caught exactly the spirit of the 
chaste poem and translated it into music 
ol supreme purity and power. It is the 
most beautiful music that has yet been 
Written in Canada, and should it ever 
each the stage, which is sincerely to be 
hoped, it should prove a revelation. A 
odern of moderns, M. Laliberte has 
much for music in Montreal. His 
residence in Europe and his sojourn 
issia as a pupil of Scriabine have 
f\ven him a wide knowledge of that 
country’s musical resources. He is a 
Dian st of parts, and the foremost ex- 
ponent of Seriabine in America. His 
SOr are among the loveliest, and, 
‘hough showing the influence of Wag- 
‘er, \n influence which the composer him- 
se! ‘vould probably be first to deny, are 
‘tris ngly original in feeling. They are 

‘c: “ially modern in tone and treatment, 
‘rt--ongs of the highest type. Mr. Lali- 
; has written a number of piano 
Pieces, but it cannot be said that these 

’ ‘S meritorious as his songs. His is 
mentally a lyric talent, and these 
tic excursions are frequently hor- 
harmonically, and very painful to 
istomed ears. The charm of mel- 

often undiscernible in them, al- 
. I have been assured that it is 


Other Montreal Composers 


he younger school, Rodolphe Math- 
,...  anist, is fast making a name for 
—" if as a composer of wonderful 
He has also written some piano 
but they are not particularly in- 
ng. A set of preludes, which has 
us number. has hecome widely 








known, and one, “J’écoute une muse qui 
me fuite,” is dainty. Others are hideous 
arrangements of discords, and too im- 
pressionistic to be other than unpleasant. 
A number of his songs, however, show 
genuine creative power, and an ability 
for grasping emotion and interpreting it. 
Marvellous indeed is “Les Larmes,” a 
song that none of Debussy’s excels. M. 
Mathieu, a French-Canadian, is still 
young. He is leaving this year for Paris; 
with severer discipline and more rigor- 
ous repression he should do some note- 
worthy things. 

With Victor Brault the modern idiom, 
gracefully handled by Laliberte and 
Mathieu, becomes the confusion of Babel. 
It is probably as pianist rather than as 
composer that he will make his name. 

George Tanguay has gone to New 
York to live. A suite for piano, labeled 
“Preludes,” recently played here by Leo- 
Pol Morin at his farewell recital, proved 
rather interesting in its dissonant way. 
M. Tanguay writes little, but his work 
shows much care, and is altogether in- 
teresting. M. Morin, of considerable re- 
pute abroad as pianist and well known 
in Canada, proves far more interesting 
as an interpreter than as composer; his 
work is harsh and lacks form and va- 
riety. 

Of exceeding charm are the writings 
of Dr. H. C. Perrin, head of the McGill 
Conservatorium of Music. Dr. Perrin, 
while not a native Canadian, has at least 
been here long enough to have become 
thoroughly identified with our music life. 
He has written songs and orchestral 
pieces. He possesses extensive musical 
knowledge, and many of his more am- 
bitious works seem to be clever display, 
rather than genuine inspiration; they are 
the exercises of a clever technician. His 
songs, however, are lovely, and while 
possessing no very great musical value, 
are pleasant to hear, tuneful and at- 
tractive. He has set a number of Her- 
rick poems, and his innocuous tunes il- 
lustrate the inconsequential words of the 
x0et in agreeable fashion. While never 
ikely to create any great stir in the 
musical world, these songs of his will 
assuredly find a place on popular sing- 
ers’ programs. 


Promising Operatic Productions 


We have had an opera company that 
has given a number of delightful, and 
what is more to the point, wholly ade- 
quate productions of “Carmen,” “Mig- 
non,” “a Basoche,” “Véronique,” “Mir- 
eille.’ “Damnation de Faust.” “Le Cid,” 
and “Le Chalet.” These productions have 
had artistic worth, being effectively 
mounted and in the most cases splendidly 
sung. The genuine operatic atmosphere 
has been achieved, even including prima 
donnas’ quarrels and scenes with con- 
ductors! “Lakmé” will be sung in April 
to finish the season. The Société d’Art 
Lyrique had hoped to give the Ameri- 
can premiére of Fevrier’s “Carmosine,” 
but there is no suitable soprano to un- 
dertake it, and the opera is held over un- 
til next season. 

The long-cherished desire for opera in 
Montreal is thus coming to fulfillment. 
Several attempts to graft opera onto the 
artistic consciousness of the city have 
failed. It is only from such beginnings 
as those of the Société that anything per- 
manent and of value can come. And, 
more encouraging still, the artists, the 
choristers and the director can be found 
right here in the city. 

Sarah Fischer, brilliant young so- 
prano, who leaves this spring for Lon- 
don to continue her musical studies as 
stipulated in the Strathcona Scholarship, 
which she won two years ago, gave her 
farewell recital on March 4 in the Ritz- 
Carlton Music Room. The audience, 
while not large, was most appreciative 
of Miss Fischer’s work. Her voice is 
lovely, of wide range and absolutely pure 
as to quality. Her pianissimo notes are 
ravishing in their sweetness; possessed 
of great intelligence, charming person- 
ality, it is hoped she will go very far 
in her chosen operatic path. She was 
assisted by Olga Guilarof, pianist, whose 
playing, technically fine, must still be 
improved in the matter of interpreta- 
tion. 

McGill Conservatorium pupils gave a 
recital March 6. These affairs are en- 
tirely commendable, and the College Hall 
was packed. 





Joseph Saucier, baritone, assisted by 
Annette Lasalle, a rising young violin- 
ist, gave a recital in St. Sulpice Hall to- 
day. A large audience greeted this pop- 
ular singer. 

Ruth Pryce gave violin numbers at 
Windsor Hall last week at a benefit con- 
cert for the Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital. George Brewer acted as accom- 
panist. Between $400 and $500 was 
turned over to the hospital. R. G. M. 





Haverhill Teachers Present Havens 
Trio in Masterly Program 


HAVERHILL, MaAss., March 14.—The 
Havens Trio, composed of Sylvain Noack, 
violinist; Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, and 
Raymond Havens, pianist, was heard in 
a concert given by the Haverhill Teach- 
ers’ Association in the High School on 
March 12. A pleasing program, which 
opened with Dvorak’s “Dumky” Trio and 
closed with Haydn’s Trio in G Major, 
was given. The artists won high praise 
for its charming delivery. The mem- 
bers were also heard as soloists, Mr. 
Noack playing with exquisite tone and 
facile technique Hubay’s “Zephyrs,” Sa- 
rasate’s Romance, “Andalouza,” and Wie- 
niawski’s Polonaise. Mr. Havens gave 
masterful interpretations of Chopin’s 
Etude No. 7 and Liszt’s second Rhap- 
sody, while Mr. Schroeder received lau- 
datory comment for his artistry revealed 
in Grieg’s Andante Religioso, Pop- 
per’s “Spanish”’ Serenade and Schubert’s 
“The Bee.” 


French Band Stirs San José 


SAN José, CAL., March 1.—The French 
Army Band Veterans, Capt. Fernand 
Pollain, conducting, played at the Vic- 
tory Theater last Wednesday evening. 
The program was made up of French 
compositions, with the exception of a 
medley of American airs by Meachan 
and, of course, the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” which opened the program, which 
was followed by a soul-stirring interpre- 
tation of the “Marseillaise.” Louis 
Ganne’s “Marche Lorraine” and numbers 
by Massenet, Pierné, Lalo, Fauré, Saint- 
Saéns, Delibes and Planquette were in- 
cluded in the program. Alexandre De- 
bruille, violinist, gave a unique inter- 
pretation of the Saint-Saéns “Rondo 
Capriccioso” and responded to the ap- 
plause with Drdla’s “Serenade.” The 
other soloist was Georges Truc, pianist, 
who displayed splendid technique. His 
work both as soloist and accompanist is 


MUSIC PLAYS BIG ROLE IN 
BRITISH WAR MEMORIALS 


Service at Westminster Abbey Features 
Choral Program—Play Carillons 
in Memory of War Dead 





Sol- 
and 
was 


LONDON, Feb. 24.—Naturally the 
emn Service in memory of officers 
men of the Royal Air Force, which 
held recently in Westminster Abbey, 
notable for some very fine music, given 
under the direction of Major Walford 


Davies, R.A.F., with Mr. Nicholson and 
Mr. Drake at the organ. During the 
half-hour preceding the arrival of the 
King and Prince Albert and the com- 
mencement of the service proper, there 
was a performance of music by the musi- 
cians of the Air Forces. The first num- 
ber was a Motet for men’s voices; a 
Handel Andante in E Flat and Parry’s 
choral setting of Blake’s “And Did Those 
Feet” were also heard. 

After the address delivered by the 
Rev. H. D. L. Viener, chaplain-in-chief, 
of the R. A. F., “Before Jehovah’s Awful 
Throne,” to the tune of Old Hundredth, 
and “Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory,” 
to a tune by Major Walford Davies, were 
sung. 

The Royal Air Force mustered in 
great force at the Queen’s Hall later in 
the same day for a concert to help and 
provide funds for the supply of music 
and instruments to air stations. It was 
under the direction of Major Walford” 
Davies, Capt. Claud Pavell and Lieut. 
Julius Harrison, who have been actively 
instrumental in forming an orchestra, a 
military band and a choral society of 
the many musicians now in the Air-Serv- 
ice, under very special encouragement 
from the Air Ministry. An excellent 
concert was enjoyed, the sopranos and 
contraltos being supplied by the mem- 
bers of the W. R. A. F. and the tenors 
and basses by the R. A. F., aided by the 
civilian staff of the Air Ministry. 

An interesting memorial service was 
held in St. Clement Dane’s Church, when 
a carillon of twenty-two  hand-bells 
was played by Lieut. Cyril Johnson of 
the Grenadier Guards. The Bishop of 
Sheffield made an address, the rector of 
Deane-Overton in Hampshire read the 
roll of honor of the bell-ringers who 
have fallen in the war, after which the 
ringers gave the “whole pull and stand” 
as a last tribute to their dead comrades. 
In the evening the bells of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill; of St. Martin’s in the Fields; 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster; of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, and of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, all rang half-muffled peals. 
The bells in many a provincial town 
also tolled at the same hour by arrange- 
ment with the Ringers’ Association, un- 
der whose auspices the memorial service 
was held. BS. F. 
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Mabel Garrison, the soprano, gave a 
recital recently at the State Teachers’ 
College at Cedar Falls, Iowa, to a de- 
lighted audience. George Siemonn was 


























worthy of high praise. M. M. F. the accompanist. 
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THREE RECITALS 
CHARM WASHINGTON 


Capital Hears Hempel, 
and Rachmaninoff in 
Telling Programs 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—As 
the attraction of the ninth concert of 
the Ten Star Series, T. Arthur Smith 
presented Frieda Hempel, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The singer gave a program which at- 
tested to the broad scope of her voice, 
its tonal beauty and charming interpre- 
tations. She opened with the “Alleluja” 
and arias from “La Finta Giardiniera,” 
Mozart, after which followed groups of 
I'rench, American and Shakespeare 
songs and a Theme and Variations by 


Homer 
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The last number displayed the 
flexibility of Mme. Hempel’s voice and 
received rousing applause. So insistent 
was the applause after “Fétes Galantes,”’ 
Hahn, that the singer was obliged to 
repeat the number. The artist was very 
generous with encores. Frank Bibb pre- 
sided at the piano, affording artistic 
backgrounds to Mme. Hempel’s singing. 

Before leaving Washington Mme. 
Hempel was the guest of the local chap- 
ter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority at 
a reception in which all the fine arts 
mingled in true fellowship. 

The return engagement of Rachman- 
inoff, composer-pianist, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, proved 
that Washington wanted to hear again 
this master of the piano. His technique 
is clear and limpid, his interpretations 
appealing and full of musicianly intel- 
ligence, and his tone always decisive and 
round. He was especially charming in 
the Pastorale and Caprice of Scarlatti- 
Tausig and two Strauss Waltzes of 
Tausig’s arrangement. By special re- 
quest the artist played several of his 
own compositions. His interpretation 
of the Liszt Rhapsody No. 2 with his 
own cadenza was brilliant. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene presented Louise 
Homer, the American contralto, in 
a most artistic and delightful pro- 
gram before an enthusiastic audience. 
Among her larger numbers were “He 
Shall Feed His Flock” from the ‘“Mes- 
siah,” Handel, and “Air de Lia” from 
“T’Enfant Prodigue,”’ Debussy. She gave 
groups of French and American songs, 
including new compositions of Sidney 
Homer. The singer was charming in 
her interpretations and her rich con- 
tralto struck a responsive chord. 

While in Washington Mme. Homer 
added an unexpected recital to her visit 
by entertaining the wounded soldiers at 
Walter Reed Hospital. She was greeted 
with rousing applause after each num- 
ber. As the boys expressed it, “She gave 
us a regular concert and made us forget 
all our ills and discomforts.” W. H. 


Proch. 





RESUME U. OF P. CONCERTS 


Stokowski Gives First Campus Program 
of Three Years 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—War-time 
was responsible for the discontinuance of 
the symphony series established at the 
University of Pennsylvania some years 
ago and fostered there by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. These concerts, given 
two or three times a year, attained wide 
popularity and supplemented the work 
of the several musical clubs and _ the 
Houston Hall recitals of the Alumni So- 
ciety of the School of Music. The first 
campus concert in three years was given 
this week by the orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Stokowski, who, it will 
be recalled, is now an alumnus of the 
university, having received the honorary 
degree of doctor of music at the Uni- 
versity Day convocation last year. With 
the re-establishment of the University 
concerts Mr. Stokowski has definitely in 
mind a program of bringing college men 
and women in the plastic formative 
period of their careers into closer touch 
and acquaintance with the best that 
music affords. The program included 
Beethoven’s third ‘“‘Leonore” Overture, 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, De- 
bussy’s Prelude to “The Afternoon of a 
Faun” and the Prelude to “Tristan and 
Isolde.” W. R. M. 


BALTIMORE ENJOYS 
GARRISON’S RECITAL 


Soprano Sings in City Where She 
Had First Training—Plea 
for Scholarship Funds 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 14.—Mabel 
Garrison, the soprano of the Metropolitan 
Company, whose early training 
was gained in Baltimore, and who was 
graduated from the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, reaped new laurels in her 
recital at the Peabody this afternoon. An 
eager public, which crowded the stage and 
filled all the seating and standing space 
in the large hall, gained the fullest meas- 
ure of enjoyment from the delightful 
coloratura display and the splendid musi- 
cianship of this favorite American artist. 
The ease with which Miss Garrison uses 
her voice and the freedom of her expres- 
sion have long since been lauded. It need 
but he said that the interpretation of this 
program made the local admirers more 
deeply enamored of this singer’s delicate 
art. Numerous encores had to be sup- 
plied, and the tasteful delivery of the 
most simple number as well as the bril- 
liancy of the florid examples justified 
the applause so _ heartily bestowed. 
George Siemonn supplied sympathetic 
support at the piano and played the en- 
tire program from memory. 

Through a statement issued by the 
trustees of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, a plea has been made for the sup- 
port of a fund whereby free scholarships 
may be continued as in the past. It is 
hoped that through the appeal in the 
local press and through other sources, 
interest will be awakened and that this 
important phase of the Peabody’s musi- 
cal activity in the community will not be 
allowed to lag for lack of public sup- 
port. Lieut. Louis H. Fisher, son of 
Lazarus Fisher, leader of the orchestra 
of Ford’s Theater, has written to his 
father telling how he led his band before 
the Prince of Wales. Lieutenant Fisher 
is leader of General Pershing’s Head- 
quarters Band. He won the distinction 
of the leadership of this band in a com- 
petitive examination at Paris last sum- 
mer. 

Adolph Torovsky, assistant organist of 
Emmanuel Protestant Church, recently 
returned from the Navy, gave a recital 
at Abbott Memorial Presbyterian Church 
on March 13. He was assisted by Her- 
bert Bangs, violinist of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. F. C. B. 


Opera 





UTAH CAPITAL HEARS BONNET 


Recitals by Organist and May Peterson 
the Features of Week 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, March 3.— 
One of the most interesting and cer- 
tainly one of the most musicianly of the 
concerts inviting critical consideration 
this season was the organ recital given 
by Joseph Bonnet on the Great Taber- 
nacle organ on the evening of Feb. 28. 
Mr. Bonnet held the large audience spell- 
bound from the Guilmant Sonata in D 
Minor, with which the program opened, 
to a group of the artist’s own composi- 


tions, with which it closed. The 
program was a masterful perfo 
of the highest art. Two gems 
program were Bach’s’ Fantasi; 
l‘ugue in G Minor, played with 
and strength, and the delicate and 
Christmas song, “In Dulci Jubilo,’’ 


brought forth insistent applaus 
number being repeated. The art 
at his best in his own compos 


“Ariel” after a Shakespearean r: 
his “Romance Without Words,” 
was made entrancing by the use 
echo, together with the chime obl 
and his closing number, Variati: 
Concert, with its stupendous pe 
denza. The recital was given un 
auspices of the Tabernacle Choi: 
Edward P. Kimball as manager. 

In the afternoon previous to tl} 
cert Mr. Bonnet was the guest of 
at a luncheon given at the Hote! 
by Edward P. Kimball, the gue 
eluding John J. McClellan, orgar 
the great organ, and other musici 
note. 

May Peterson was heard in conc 
the evening of March 1 at the Grea 
Lake Theater under the auspices 
Musical Art Society and was the 
attraction of the series presented b 
society. A large audience greet: 
young soprano and accorded her a: 
tion due her unaffected art. Miss | 
son graciously responded with e) 
at the end of each group of songs 
at the conclusion of the program 
two others. Her group of lyric 


proved the most popular, “Just Befo, 


the Lights Are Lit,” by 
being repeated. 
lujah” was the finest of the ever 
offerings. Miss Bates at the | 
proved a most capable accompanis'! 

Z. S. 


Bransc 


TO GIVE VIOLA RECITAL 


Greta Torpadie, Soprano, to Appear with 


Samuel Lifschey 
When Greta Torpadie, soprano, 


Samuel Lifschey, violist, appear in joint 
Hall on Monday 
it will be the first time t! 

a viola player has presented himse! 


recital at A®olian 
March 24, 


public recital in this city. Miss 
padie will sing a group of Scandina 


nhe 


Mozart’s classic “| 


9) 
a 


¢ 


songs, of which she is a surcessfu! « 


ponent, French songs by Debussy, 
dowski, Weckerlin and Dubois, Ame: 


Pr 


songs by Ornstein, Kramer and Burleig 
closing with two Italian songs by Silc! 


Mr. Lifschey is introducing the 
Bowen Sonata in C Minor for viola 
piano, Georges Hué’s “Theme Varic”’ 


\ 
( 


Walter Golde’s “Poéme,” the last nan 


still in manuscript. He will also 
Rubin Goldmark’s “Plaintive 

(originally conceived for violin, but 
ranged by the performer for viola) 


one of Schumann’s “Fairyland Pictu: 


Op. 113. Mr. Golde will preside at 
piano for both artists. 





Ida Geer Weller, Mezzo-Soprano 
Locate in New York 


Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-soprano, 


merly prominent in Pittsburgh, 
come to New York, where she 
permanently reside. Mrs. Weller 


Air’ 


tc) 
( 


been heard in many concerts in the M 


dle West and is entering the concer" 
field here. She plans a New York 


cital for the coming season amon; 
other appearances. 
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John McCormack 





The World’s Greatest Tenor Is Programming 


“Roses of 
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our roads may be far apart 
But e's one rose that dies not in Picardy! 
Tis the e that I keep in my heart! 

Copyright, 1916, by Chappell & Co., | 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





rican Baritone Tells of His 


entertainment Tour, Begun 


Fifteen Months Ago 


URNING to New York on the 
fegantic on March 8, Albert Wied- 
the New York baritone, has ac- 
ished a notable record for service 
iasa Y. M.C. A. entertainer with 
oops. Mr. Wiederhold was one of 
rst American professional singers 
er his services to the Y. M. C. A. 
» abroad for our boys, going over 

1917. At the time he 


yvember, 
to stay from three to six 


ns, but his stay was fifteen months 
id. 


a MUSICAL AMERICA representative 
told of his experience 
iy last week. He was enthusiastic 
‘what the entertainers did _ in 
e. “I have no feeling against the 
said Mr. 
rhold, “but I have great sympathy 


for them; for they missed one of the 
rreatest experiences that can ever come 


to the 


m. Singing for the boys was more 


res than singing; it was singing with a pur- 


pose 


stooa 


And when I think of how we 
there and sang a song to a lot of 


men who were going over the top the 

re next morning I am proud and happy to 
2 have been one of the men who was there. 
The soldiers couldn’t get too much of 


7 moral 


cers C 


us, they needed us to give them the 


stimulus. And I have had offi- 
ome and thank me time and again 


luring my stay in France for what we 
did for the boys in their command. I 
was with the American troops all the 


time, 


war r 


Ith the a 


and during the last part of the 
ight in the Argonne Forest. When 
rmistice came in November I was 


near Bar le Due, with the Third Pursuit 
Group Aviation. 


At Its Rehearing at METRO 


The First American Opera To Be Performed TWO 


SUCCESSIVE SEASONS 


Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post, Mar. 13, 1919: 
When Cadman’s ‘‘Shanewis’’ was first produced, on March 24, 1918, 
we remarked that “‘at last the Metropolitan Opera Company, so altruistic- 


ally generous to American composers, 


genius,’ and that it is ‘“‘undoubtedly the best opera ever composed in 


America, with the exception of Victor 


was confirmed on rehearing this charming work last night. 
sense of values in this case, Mr. Gatti-Casazza kept this opera in the 
repertory for a second season—the first American opera to achieve this 


distinction, and it would be very surp 


other seasons, not for patriotic reasons, but because it is a good opera, an 
opera which can be heard over and over again with increasing pleasure. 


Mr. Cadman has supplied a fascinating 
What is more, is that there is red bl 
score is never anzmic. 


same cast as last season, which I found 
Mr. Cadman’s really original and in 
picturesque command of the orchestra 
propriate effect. * * * 


Gilbert Gabriel in the New York Even 


The inclusion of this piece celebrates the singing of any American opera” 


Cadman knows not only how to make the orchestra 
speak idiomatically, but his large experience as a song writer has taught him 
how to use the voice properly and effectively. 

Reginald de Koven in the New York Herald, Mar. 13, 1919: 


The performance closed with ‘‘Shanewis, 


I am rather of the opinion that the audience 
enjoyed the last work the best of the three. 


WIEDERHOLD RETURNS FROM FRANCE 


Albert Wiederhold, New York Baritone, in 
His Y. M. C. A. Overseas Uniform 


“We sang in the front-line trenches, 
and also in the hospitals. Bringing 
cheer was our work, and no matter where 
we went the soldiers welcomed us. A 
“vy” entertainer was_ received’ with 
hearty welcome wherever he went. The 


boys I found liked best of all songs of 


sentiment, songs about home, mother and 
their sweethearts; that is what toucned 
them and what they wanted to hear. 
They did not want songs about the war, 
although lots of singers thought they did 
when they came over to sing for them. 
I met Grace Kerns ‘over there,’ and we 
sang together. William Janaushek, the 
New York accompanist, who has been 
over since the fall of 1917, and is now 
in Germany with the Army of Occupa- 
tion, was also with me in France. He 
played for me a number of times. I did 


“SHANE WIS” Praise 


POLITAN, March 12, 1919 


at the Metropolitan 


has launched a score that smacks of 


> 99 


This opinion 
With a true 


Herbert’s ‘Natoma. 


rising if it were not kept there for 


alternation of red and white music. 
ood in the white music, too. The 


interpreted by practically the 
as charming last night as I did then. 
dividual gift of melody and quite 
in the way of varied color and ap- 


ing Sun, Mar. 13, 1919: 


for more than one season, and indeed Mr. Cadman’s little work went 


better than any other and deserved the repetition. 


Its American theme 


is worthy, sincere—what’s more, is interesting. 


The Piano-Vocal Score of “‘SHANEWIS” and the following excerpts from it are published by the Hill 
White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago Ml 


PIANO SOLOS 


ntermezzo 


boss) 64.2 06 8 £26. Oo @ 6. t.6-8 Ses a 


’relude 


You Can Give Cadman's **SHANEWIS" in Recital or Study Form Next S:ason With Your Musical Club 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 








a lot of singing with Marie Louise Rog- 
ers, soprano and pianist of Seattle, who 
made a hit with the boys. We worked 
together for six months. 

“In the spring of 1918 I met in Brest 
the young New York organist, Richard 
Keys Biggs, who is back in America now. 
He was in the Ambulance service. He 
accompanied me, too, in several concerts 
On my way back to America in Febru 
ary I went to London, and while there 
I appeared in an entertainment at one 
of the ‘Y’ houses with E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe.” 

We asked Mr. Wiederhold what he 
saw of bombs, ete., and learned that he 
was in Paris during the days when the 


big German gun in the forest of St. 
Gobain was dropping its shells into 
Paris. “In fact I was there,” he said, 


‘when the last shot from this big gun 
was fired. It landed just across the 
street from where I was stopping.” Mir. 
Wiederhold is re-entering the concert- 
field at once, and will be heard here next 
season in recital and oratorio, in which 
work he was making admirable progress 
prior to his going to France with the 
(a Ree © 
School Céncert Features Soloists 
SIMSBURY, CONN., March 14.—The 
Musical Club of the Ethel Walker School 
gave an interesting concert on March 
10. Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist, and Roy 


W. Steele, tenor, were the chief solo- 
ists. Miss Hoffmann was heard in 
charming interpretations of Juon’s 
“Little Tarantelle” and “Naiads,”’ 


Liszt’s “Le Mal du Pays” and Concert 
Etude and Brahms’s Valses, while Mr. 
Steele sang effectively works of Handel, 
Chadwick, Foster, Barrett, Franke- 
Harling, O’Hara, Speakes, Penn and 
Aylward. 


Maximilian Pilzer, the gifted violinist, 


appeared on Sunday evening, March 
16, at Carnegie Hall. New York, at a 


big charity concert. The following day, 
March 17, he gave a concert in Sewick- 
ley, Pa. 
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by Critics 





VOCAL it 


| Her Shadow (Canoe Song) (Mezzo Sop.)........ .60 Ht 

ce eee enaare eS ee SPSS re ee eee HH] 
Spring Song of the Robin Woman (Contralto).... .75 
siete tell ted Dek 30 Scene and Duet (Mezzo and Tenor)............. .75 


Many Preminent Clubs Have G.ven It This Season 
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HEAR MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Local Pianist Wins Applause as Soloist 
with Oberhoffer Orchestra 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 12. 
trude Cleophas, pianist, emphasized the 
local character of the 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Ger 
popular concert 


on Sunday afternoon as assisting soloist. 
Miss Cleophas and Mr. Oberhoffer elect- 
ed to present MacDowell’s Concerto No. 
2, in D Minor, Op. 23. The pianist’s 
tone was clear and sure, her shading 
beautiful and her technique skilful. The 
orchestra sustained well its part in a 
successful peformance. Miss Cleophas 
used as an encore the MacDowell Ccn- 
cert Etude. 

Another American composer to be rep- 
resented was Frank van der Stucken, 
whose festival march, “Louisiana,” 
opened the program. Weber’s Overture 
to “‘Euryanthe” was used, as was also 
the ballet music from Borodine’s ‘Prince 
Igor.” Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin” Prelude 
was finely interpreted and the introduc- 
tion to Act ITI] and “Bridal Chorus” 
from the same opera constituted an en 
joyable closing number. 

The symphony concert, Friday night, 
Mr. Oberhoffer conducting, with Mme. 
Claussen as assisting soloist, was a repe- 
tition in performance and_ responsive 
demonstration of the concert in St. Paul 
the night before. Josef Rosenblatt and his 
accompanist, Stuart Ross, gave a recital 
Monday night which in the main followed 


the lines of that given the night pre- 
ceding in St. Paul. Pr. i. ©. B. 





MOZART SOCIETY MUSICALE 


Kathryn Lee, Wilkinson and Marie Kryl 
the Soloists at Fifth Concert 

The fifth musicale of the New York 
Mozart Society took place on March 1 
at the Hotel Astor. The soloists were 
Kathryn Lee, soprano; Winston Wilkin- 
son, violinist, and Marie Kryl, pianist. 
Miss Van Gordon of the Chicago Opera 
Company, who was expected to appear, 
was prevented from doing so on account 
of illness and Miss Kryl was substituted. 

Miss Lee’s beautiful voice was heard 
to exceptional advantage in the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” and in a 
group of songs by Massenet, Aylward 
and Countess Alice Festetics. The song, 


“Separation,” by the last named, was 
dedicated to Miss Lee. 
Mr. Wilkinson opened the program 


with numbers by Kreisler and Cecil Bur- 
leigh and later played a Chopin Mazurka 


and a number by Bazzini. Mr. Wilkin- 
son delighted the audience, which de- 
manded encores as it did in the case 
of the other soloists. 


Miss Kryl played a group of Chopin 
numbers and two by Paganini-Liszt. Miss 
Kryl is a notably fine pianist. This was 
her second appearance before New York 
audiences within two days, the previous 
being at the Biltmore Morning Musicale 
on the program with Galli-Curci. 
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LOS ANGELES FLOCKS TO 
HEAR SYMPHONY FORCES 


Largest Audience in History of Body 
Stirred by Soloist—Fighting for 
Auditorium Memorial 





Los ANGELES, CAL., March 8.—While 
some of the solo recitals have been very 
poorly attended in Los Angeles this sea- 
son, the opposite has been true of the 
concerts of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Yesterday’s concert showed the record 
attendance in the history of the orches- 
tra, Temple Auditorium being filled to 
the brim. While this is a natural re- 
sult of the growing interest in the or- 


chestral concerts, a good deal of the 
attendance must be credited to the an- 
nounced appearance of Desider Josef 
Vecsei, pianist, in the Fifth Concerto of 
Saint-Saéns and the Second Concerto of 
Liszt. 

This is Vecsei’s third appearance 
with the orchestra, and always with in- 
creasing success. His performance of 
these works proved him a pianist of 
really unusual fluency, directness, clar- 
ity of touch and with a good deal of the 
Hungarian temperament. He is a native 
of Hungary and was a protégé of Joseph 
Pulitzer of the New York World, and 
was a pupil of Moszkowski. For the 
past two years he has been in and near 
Los Angeles, though but seldom appear- 
ing in public. With all due respect for 
the greater names, the performance of 
Vecsei deserves to be ranked along with 
several of the well-known artists. 
Though giving no encore numbers, he 
was recalled a half dozen times at the 
close of the concert. 

The orchestral numbers were the Mo- 
zart G Minor Symphony and the Svend- 
sen “Carnival in Paris,” the latter being 
played here for the first time. Conduc- 
tor Tandler and his orchestra gave a 
fine performance of these works of widely 
different character. The orchestra is be- 
coming more responsive to his wishes and 
with still more loyalty on the part of 
the men, he will secure still better re- 
sults. 

If anything, Mr. Tandler is too easy 
on his men, but what can he done when 
the public support has not been strong 


enough to hold players for the few con- 
certs the symphony has been enabled to 
give? With 500 persons in the city 
worth over half-a-million dollars, it does 
seem as if adequate support might be 
given to this orchestra. 

The campaign for a memorial building 
in the center of the city is strongly en- 
dorsed by all the leading civic, social 
and musical organizations, representing 
over 100,000 of the population. The 
Pacific Coast Musician has been making 
a strong fight in this matter and against 
the proposition of erecting as a soldiers’ 
and sailors’ memorial a museum in Ex- 
position Park, four miles from the cen- 
ter of the city. The latter was recom- 
mended to the City Council by a commit- 
tee appointed to consider it, but there 
are fifteen or twenty organizations on 
record as opposed to wasting the public 
money in such a fashion. 

As published last week, the San Carlo 
Opera Company played to $41,000 in its 
two weeks here at the Majestic Theater, 
which is the record engagement for opera 
here at less than the Metropolitan and 
Chicago companies’ prices. The only 
bill that could be labeled as a novelty 
was the “Jewels of the Madonna” and, 
though Los Angeles generally gives a 
cold shoulder to novelties, this one filled 
the house to the roof. 

In fact, nearly every performance was 
sold out. The management states that 
the Pacific Coast engagement financial 
sheet shows the company played to 
$125,000 of business in six weeks. 

G. Allan Hancock, millionaire presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Symphony, in 
which he is one of the ’cello players, has 
been quite ill for some time and has gone 
on a recuperative tour to the Hawaiian 
Islands. He is accompanied by William 
Edson Strobridge, organist, and assist- 
ant manager of the Symphony Orches- 
tra. H. Clifford Lott is acting president 
in Mr. Hancock’s absence. W. F. G. 





Elizabeth Gutman Scheduled for New 
York and Chicago Recitals 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, who has 
specialized in Yiddish and Russian folk- 
songs, is scheduled for recitals this 
month at the Woman’s Art Club, Chi- 
cago, March 18, and at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, March 22. The 
Victor Company in its foreign list last 
month issued Miss Gutman’s recording 
of a Yiddish folk-song. 





LONDON HEARS CORTOT FOR 
FIRST TIME SINCE WAR 


Pianist Plays at Symphony Concert— 
Margaret Harrison’s Recital— 
New Violin Sonata Played 





LONDON, Feb. 24.—The very fine sym- 
phony concert given in the Queen’s Hall 
last Saturday was specially notable for 
the reappearance of Alfred Cortot, the 
distinguished French pianist, who has 
been heard in America. He had a great 
reception Saturday and played the 


Sain-Saéns Concerto in B Minor No. 4 
in such style as to prove his right to be 
considered a pianist of first rank and to 
demonstrate that he has not lost any of 
his musical abilities in the performance 
of his recent military duties. The deli- 
cacy and charm of his touch is as great 
as ever and his tonal coloring as won- 
derful, and at the close of the concert 
the applause was such that he was com- 
pelled to grant an encore. The sym- 
phony chosen for the day was the Mozart 
in E Flat. The orchestra also played 
the “Tannhauser” Overture and a bril- 
liant Roger-Ducasse Scherzo. Carrie 
Tubb sang a Bach “Alleluja” and 
“Tsolde’s Narration to Brangaene.” 

An excellent violin recital was recent- 
ly given by Margaret Harrison, at which 
that talented young artist was supported 
by Hamilton Harty and her sisters, May 
and Beatrice. They played the Brahms 
Double Concerto in A Minor for violin 
and ’cello and the program also included 
Cyril Scott’s “Sonnet,” H. T. Burleigh’s 
“Southland Sketch” and _ Kreisler’s 
“Sweet Rosemary” Waltz, which abso- 
lutely brought down the house. The 
young violinist had made a very favor- 
able impression in her début recital 
somewhat earlier. 

An early concert of the week was 
that of Sybil Eaton, who had the honor 
of introducing to us a new and great 
Sonata for violin and piano by Herbert 
Howells, in which she had the assistance 
of Harold Samuel. The novelty proved 
to be an altogether charming work, 
thoughtful and original, and one that 
will be most popular, with its strong and 
expressive slow movement and brilliant 
quicker ones. Miss Eaton also played 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata, some Handel 
pieces, “The Dove,” by Arthur Somer- 


vell; “A Russian Lament,” by A 
ells, and Sir C. V. Stanford’s “R« 
Howard Jones, an English pian 
a professor at the Royal Acad 
Music, is giving three recitals i; 
more Hall. His programs are ir 
ing and attractive, yet one regre 
in the three concerts there is or 
English number, a couple of thi 
John Ireland. Mr. Jones has only 
been demobilized and returned 
fessional life. H 





Vera Janacopulos to Give Secor 
cital in New York 


On the afternoon of March 
fAfolian Hall, Vera Janacopulo 
Greek-Brazilian soprano, who m 
creditable a début earlier in the 
will give a second recital. Befo1 
ing here Miss Janacopulos gave 1 
in Paris, which were classed as u 
and distinctive. She bids fair to 
a like reputation in America. On 
22 she will introduce new songs 
Russian, Prokofieff, the compose: 
ist; by the Belgian, Dambois. 
known as a ’cellist, and by one 
American composers, Charles T. ( 
In each case the composer himse 
act as accompanist. 





Mrs. F. D. Lane Scores at Phoenix 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Feb. 27.—Mrs. | 
lin D. Lane, soprano, gave a suc 
recital last evening at the Woman’ 
under the auspices of Trinity 
Cathedral. 
brilliant arias, “Ah! fors é lui” 
“Traviata,” “Message d’Amour’’ 


Her program include ¢ 





Ke. 


Gounod’s “Mireille” and the “Ballatel],” 


from “Pagliacci.” In them she sa: 
mirably and was given hearty ap; 
Her singing of groups of songs in 


lish by Treharne, Cadman, Fay Fo 


Homer, Campbell-Tipton and Hu 
ton Woodman was also received 
great favor, as was her French gr: 


songs by Debussy, Bizet and Lalo. 
was encored and gave several additi 
Merta Work played the piano 


numbers. 
accompaniments splendidly. 





The Zoellner String Quartet appe 


in Lawrence at the University of 


sas for its eighth recital on the Uni 
sity Concert Course. The Zoellners |! 
a host of friends in Lawrence an 


spite of the inclement weather, a 


audience gathered to hear their pro 


large 


gram 








Berkshire 


String Quartet 











New York 


They play uncommonly well and 
they gave a well-selected and con- 
trasted program.—N. Y. Herald, Jan. 
15, 1919. 


excellent in 
beauty and 
Jan. 15, 


work 
and in 


Their 
rhythm 
nuance.—N.  Y. 
IQ IQ. 


was 
tonal 
Tribune, 


played 
thor- 


gentlemen 
Quartet 


The Berkshire 
the larecki 


oughly revealing understanding of its 


with a 
moods and with great beauty of bal- 
anced tone, finesse of delicate effect 
and a vigor always musical.—N. Y. 
Evening Journal, Jan. 15, 1919. 


Boston 
Science Monitor, March 5, 1919. 


marked musical intelligence, 


Herald, Feb. 5, 1919. 








They are not merely one more quartet. 
salient individuality and made their definite place in musical America.—Christian 


The performance last night made an agreeable impression. 
adequate technic, a fine sense of proportion, euphony; added to these there was 
also musical 


They have already established their 


There was 





feeling.—Philip Hale in Boston 


The gentlemen of the quartet gave it evidently of their best, playing with 
commendable skill and understanding as individuals and with a degree of 
ensemble highly praiseworthy.—Boston Globe, Feb. 5, 


1919. 


Season 1919-20 Now Booking 


Management—WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 


Photo by Mishkin 


Chicago 


I doubt if ever another quartet with like aims came through so far in s 


brief a period —Chicago Tribune, Jan. 24, 


Philadelphia 


It is gratifying to feel that the 
quartet ideal is realized and that m 
member domineers. It will be a mis 
take if this quartet is not included 11 
next season’s schedule. It deserved 
the audience it had, the largest whic! 
has attended any of these concerts. 
Phila, Public Ledger, Feb. 17, 19109. 


The musicians of the Berkshire o1 
ganization play with much the sam: 
effectiveness as the Flonzaley Quar 
tet. The ensemble was continuous! 
even and beautiful in tone—and th: 
program was well interpreted and ad 
mirably played throughout.—Phila 
Record, Feb. 17, 1919. 


1919. 


Outstanding is the present playing of choice vigor and firmness of touch, 4 


basis on which all must rest. 


The chords are exact, the phrasing of commendab!: 


roundness, the figuration subjective and assertive as demanded.—The Music News 


In all that they did there was high ideal comprehension and strength 0! 


purpose.—Chicago Post, Jan. 24, 1919. 
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(HE CASE OF GERMAN MUSIC 


[Editorial in the New York Sun] 














_— 


ess is one of those branches of 
n industry which have been most 
ly tried by the war. Isolated by 
lockade, Germany was deprived of 
possibility of exploiting her music 
reign countries, and publishers of 
sneyas and songs had to find what mar- 
ts they could in central Europe, while 
‘ing for the opening of the world’s 


— 
M SIC as a trade and publishing busi- 
a 


[eu 


sey 


trade. In spite of the present unpopu- 
lal of German music, its position as 
a profession or trade is technically very 
-trong. One reason is that the work 


f printing musical scores has been very 
well done in Germany, and editors of 
musical compositions have had an un- 
usual mastery of the details and tech- 
nique of this d.fficult art. The same 
printing facilities have not been found 
‘n other countries. The whole case has 
heen clearly stated in a recent issue of 
L’Evportateur Francais, and shows the 
position of the musical trade at the dawn 
of peace. 

France has been making an early ef- 
fort to wrest from Germany the monop- 
oly in musical publications and give it 
to French publishers instead. In pre- 
war times the whole world, including 
France, possessed only the editions of 
music published by the German houses, 
Breitkopf and Haertel and Litolf. As 
a necessary consequence of this suprem- 
acy of the German trade the works of 


modern German composers,’ Reger, 
Mahler, Richard Strauss, in spite of 
their mediocrity, were more widely 


spread throughout the world than those 
of their much abler French contempor- 


aries. Conversely French composers 
frequently gave their scores to German 
houses for printing and _ publication, 


thereby obtaining a larger audience and 
public. The war has intrcduced a 
change, and the trade of a large por- 
tion of the world, and especially of both 
Americas, has turned toward France. 
Music and, as a matter of course, pub- 
lications of musical compositions are a 





















Farazda’’. 











Dansez, Marquise,”’ 


means of spreading French ideas. It fol- 
lows that France must substitute at 
home and abroad her own musical pub- 
lications for the German. In order to 
accomplish this object, however, it will 
be necessary for French publishers to 
agree upon a national edition of works 
of music, including operas; but the adop- 
tion of this policy has hitherto been im- 
possible owing to the jealousy of small 
houses. To-day there are six or seven 
different French editions, which for the 
most part contain only the same musi- 
cal compositions, selected apparently be- 
cause they were popular and good sell- 
ers. Works in less demand, the really 
lasting compositions of to-day or of 
former times, are not published. This is 
one of the results of a too national taste 
in music. 

Irom this evidently well informed 
source of knowledge it appears that Ger- 
man music is in a favorable position and 
not easy to dislodge. It has a very 
strong hold on the North and South 
American markets. It must, however, 
not be forgotten that Germany has been 
a large buyer of American music; the 
copies of comic operas and Negro melo- 
dies sold in Germany before the war 
would astonish some of their composers. 





Naval Officer Marries French Singer 


Boston, March 3.—When the naval 
transport Cohasset arrived to-day from 
St. Nazaire Lieut.-Commander E. S. B. 
Beecher of New York, in command of 
the vessel, revealed that while in France 
he was married to Louise Thiery, 
a well known opera singer and widow of 
a French composer. Commander Beecher 
met Mme. Thiery while she was singing 
to American soldiers. 





Josef Martin Plays in Kansas City 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 10.—Josef 
Martin, New York pianist, was given 


an ovational reception in Kansas City, 
Mo., recently, where he played at Con- 
vention 
Springfield, 


heard in 
Musko- 


also 


Mo.; 


Hall. He 
Mo.; 


was 
Joplin, 


FRANCES INGRAM , 


Frances Ingram took from the concert as definite a success, | 
think, as any Soloist who has visited the Mendelssohn Club. 
rich, warm voice was used with skill and sense in a well-varied 
group made up from, ‘‘Lungi dal caro bene”, by Secchi; “Vous 
by Gaston Lemaire; Tchaikovsky's “So 
Soon Forgotten,” and Fay Foster’s shrewd bit of war-time melo- 
drama, “The Americans Come’, and she made more of the last 
named than anybody else who has used it in Chicago. 
put a wealth of good singing, into a brief “cycle” ‘““The Heart of 
She is so easily the best of known American contraltos 
that whenever | hear her it is with regret that she is not an im- 
portant woman of opera, where she belongs.” 


Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 15, 1919 


Concert Management: 


Del Prado Hotel, Midway Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





Okla.; Dallas, Tex. Future appearances 
are scheduled for Fort Worth, Tex., 
March 17; Beaumont, Tex., March 19; 
Houston, Tex., March 21; Galveston, 
Tex., March 24; Austin, Tex., March 26; 
San Antonio, Tex., March 28, and El 


>» 


Paso, Tex., March 31. 


HENRI SCOTT ENDS 
SUCCESSFUL TOUR 
OF THE FAR WEST 

















denri Scott, the Metropolitan Bass-Baritone 


Henri Scott, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has just 
returned from a Western concert tour, 
which included many cities as far as 
San Francisco and into Canada. Pro- 
grams of wide range and interest were 
presented to large audiences. 





The Women’s Philharmonic Society, 
Mrs. Elsie Camus, president, gave its 
usual informal musicale and tea at Car- 
negie Hall on Feb. 22. Walter Bogert, 
baritone, and Leslie Hodgson, pianist, 
entertained a large and appreciative au- 
dience. Signor Tagliapietro and Mme. 
Carreno’s daughter, Mme. Blois, were 
guests of honor. 





Her 


Later, she 


Harry Culbertson 


The Greatest Contralto of 
her generation. —chicago Tribune. 





EXCELLENT IMPRESSION 





Richard Knotts, Baritone. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Evening, March 10. 
Walter Golde, Accompanist. The 
Program: 

“Vision Fugitive,” Massenet; 

“Se vuol ballare, Signor contino,”’ 


Mozart; “Di Provenza il mar,” 
Verdi; “The Hour Glass,” H. T. 
Burleigh; “Spring’s a_ Lovable 
Ladye,”’ W. Keith Elliott; “Sheep 
and Lambs,’ Sidney Homer; 
“Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer,” 
William Reddick; “The Devil’s 
Love Song,” Hallett Gilberte; 


“Chanson de la Forét Sombre,” 
Borodine; “Que je toublie,” Hed- 
wige Chretien; “Jours Passés,” De- 
libes; “Le chasseur danois,” Ber- 
lioz; “O Thou Billowy Harvest 
Field,” Rachmaninoff; “Bend, 
Lovely Bud,” A. Rubinstein; “Over 
the Steppe,” Gretchaninoff; “Had 
a Horse,” Korbay. 











Mr. Knotts has a robust, masculine 
voice, not without sympathetic qual- 
ities, and he sings with a certain 


sincerity and simplicity that is appeal- 
ing. Greater concert experience will 
give him the confidence that was missed 
in this recital and maturity may bring 
him a corresponding growth in poetic 
insight and appreciation of mood and 
chiaroscuro in song. 

Of the group of operatic numbers 
with which the recital opened, the “Di 
Provenza il mar” was best suited to the 
voice of the artist and was, accordingly, 
most effective. A Negro. spiritual, 
“Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer,’ was 
given with a perfect approximation of 
a black man’s feelings toward his mun- 
dane surroundings, and the subtle sug- 
gestion of syncopation was deftly done. 
The song was repeated. ‘Had a Horse” 
was given with considerable force and 
power, while the Gilberté ‘“Devil’s Love 
Song’”’ proved a favorite. Gc F. & 


Mme. Amy Rey-Sewards, the _ well- 
known vocal teacher, has removed to her 
new studio at 168 West Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York. 























@ Photo by Maurice Goldbera 
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Paris Opera Welcomed Wilson and Other Peace 
Conference Delegates with Berlioz Work 


Brilliance of Performance and Audience at 
Times to War-weary Capital—‘‘Reine Fiammette”’ 
ory of Its Composer, Xavier Leroux—Musicians Returning from Battle-field to Concert-hall 





Soman 





Bureau of Musical America, 
54 Rue Vavin, 


Paris, Feb. 18, 1919 
[Delayed by Censor] 
HE unique representation of “The 
Damnation of Faust’? which was 


given at the Opéra last week in honor 
of President Wilson and delegates to the 
Peace Conference was the most brilliant 
affair here for years. The Presi- 
dent arrived a few minutes before the 
opera began, and as he and Mrs. Wilson 
entered, the waiting mass of gorgeously 
attired men and women in full evening 
dress broke into cheers. The famous 
marble stairway of the opera house (and 
the surrounding balconies), was lined 
with the most prominent and most beau- 
tiful women of Parisian society, who had 
vied with each other in tasteful and ex- 
travagant toilets. Jewels and diadems 
flashed on every side and animation and 
excitement filled the air. By the weary, 
war-worn inhabitants of this city such 
a scene will not easily be forgotten. 

In the vast salle were to be seen many 
of the world’s notables, such as the 
Prince Alexandre of Serbia, the Prince 
of Monaco, M. Venizelos, Mr. Balfour, 
the Ambassador of Japan, the Prime 
Minister of Greece and Mme. Romanos, 
the French, English and Russian Am- 
bassadors to the United States, and 
many other prominent persons. The re- 
ceipts of this brilliant soirée were de- 
voted to the Society for the Protection 
of Mutilated Soldiers and surpassed all 


“Damnation of Faust” 
to Be Revived in Deference to Mem- 


Production Recalled Peace 











ae oe 





expectations. No one quite knows why 
“The Damnation of Faust” was chosen 
for this great occasion, as this wonder- 
ful work of Hector Berlioz loses greatly 
when given as an opera. It is so essen- 
tially a composition for the concert plat- 
form and so perfect as such that all 
music lovers become justly indignant 
when it is presented otherwise. Raoul 
Gunsbourg’s adaptation of the music is 
the best possible, and he was to be seen 
in a stage box with Scroufi, a baritone 
of Greek and Italian extraction, who is 
to make his début at the Opéra next 
month in “Falstaff.” Marthe Chenal as 
Marguerite left much to be desired, and, 
unfortunately, Franz was unable to fill 
the role of Faust adequately. He was 
replaced by Lafitte, whose interpretation 
was monotous and lacking in tempera- 
ment. Renaud as Mephisto was in his 
element. The “Drunken Chorus” and 
the solo by Chalmin were remarkably 
good and were encored enthusiastically. 
On the whole, however, the representa- 
tion was disappointing, though the or- 
chestra, under Ruhlman’s baton, did ex- 
ceptionally good work. 


Funeral of Leroux 


Xavier Leroux, composer and professor 
at the Paris Conservatoire, died a few 
days ago and his funeral service took 
place at the Church of St. Pierre du 
Gros-Caillon. The coffin was completely 
invisible under the mass of exquisite 
flowers and wreaths sent by the Opéra 
Comique forces and the Gaité Lyrique, 
the Conservatoire, the Society of Dra- 
matic Authors and Composers, ete. 
Among the notable people present were 
Jacques Rouché, director of the Opéra; 
Raoul Gunsbourg, director of the Opéra 
at Monte Carlo; Albert Carré and the 
Isola brothers, Emile Fabre, Théodore 
Dubois, Paul Vidal, Chevillard, Touche, 


Richepin, Camille Erlanger, Louis Schnei- 
der, Alexandre Georges, and M. Ruhl- 
man. ‘The music was excellent. Franz, 
of the Opera, sang the “Pie Jesu” of 
Stradella, and Albers, of the Opéra 
Comique, interpreted Steedman’s “Mis- 
eremine.” Albert Carré and-the Isola 
brothers have decided to put on “La 
Reine Fiammette” at the Opéra Comique 
at once. This best-known opera of 
Xavier Leroux has already been given 
there and had a good success. Fanny 
Heldy is to take the principal role. 

An excellent concert was given on 
Feb. 5 at the Empire Theater by Alex- 
ander Koubitzky, the Russian baritone, 
and René Benedetti, the well-known 
young French violinist. Koubitzky ex- 
cels in the interpretation of his coun- 
try’s music; his work is interesting, and 
it met with immediate and hearty suc- 
cess. Each number had to be repeated. 
Benedetti’s virtuosity is well-known to 
the Parisian public, and he is a favorite. 
Though rather cold, his style is so per- 
fect that his success is always assured. 


Some Other Recitalists 


Samuel Dushkin gave a splendid con- 
cert in the Salle Gaveau on Feb. 20. 
This young violinist is exciting much in- 
terest and made a genuine success yes- 
terday afternoon. He gave four excel- 
lent numbers, accompanied by the Co- 
lonne-Lamoureux Orchestra, the Beetho- 
ven Concerto being especially well inter- 
preted. The young artist had to respond 
again and again to the applause. The 
program included an “Etude Sympho- 
nique” by Blair Fairchild, which, heard 
for the first time, gained a moderate 
success. The music is ultra-modern. 
The orchestral parts are extremely in- 
teresting, but the music of the violin 
solo is less happy. This work, however, 
is of real musical value. <A concerto of 
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the sixteenth century, by E. F. dal 
co, was much appreciated. 

Last week Jacques Batally, 
pianist, was heard for the first tim 
the war. He has been serving hi 
try and was four years in the tr 
His art has not suffered, however 
the hardships that he has und 
His first concert was given in Mar .j\jo. 
when he was only six years old. the 
age of nine, he gained the first pr 
the Conservatoire of his native tow | ang 
at the age of thirteen the first p ' 
the Paris Conservatoire. Three a>; 
later he won the prix d’excellence, : ) ey. 
ceptional honor. This excellent 
has given concerts in England, Spa: an, 
Holland and throughout France 4, 
hopes some day to visit America. | for, 
the war he played with the C : 
Lamoureux Orchestra here and 
warm recognition. He has rema 
versatility and temperament a 
equally good in his light work a 
his dramatic interpretations. 
MARGARET MAcCr 





MAX ROSEN IN LOS ANGEL's 


American Violinist in Fine Fei |e— 
Local Artists Heard 


Los ANGELES, CAL. March 
Angeles exhibited its freak qualities this 
week in the attendance at the rv it 
given by Max Rosen at Trinity 
torium. Even after twenty yea) 
attendance on concerts and recita 
Los Angeles, the writer frequent 
misses his guess on the prospective 
of audiences. Occasionally when _ the 
indications are for a small house thy 
room will be full, and again a celelrrity 
will be heard only by a handful. When 
Godowsky first played here the door pro- 
ceeds were forty-seven dollars, and the 
artist gave up his program and took the 
ushers to a theater. 

Rosen didn’t go to that extrem: of 
generosity, but he did play to one of th 
smallest audiences that has gathered in 
years for such a purpose. He shut 
eyes to the thousands of empty seats 
played an unhackneyed program in 


7 | 
(. LOS 


most delightful way. His quiet, un- 
affected style emphasized the artistic 


quality of his work, and his musi 
ship brought the warmest commendation 
from his auditors. 

Los Angeles requires a great dea! of 
publicity to insure a newcomer an ample 
audience, and with a sufficiently strong 
campaign from New York six months 
in advance the second coming of this 
artist will be more satisfactory to him. 

Rosen emulated Ysaye at the Gamut 
Club dinner this week (one of its rare 
“ladies’ nights’) by sending for his vio- 
lin and playing to the club. The first 
number was by Godowsky, in honor, as 
the player said, of Juanita Godowsky, 
who was present. Mr. Rosen and M. 
Hemmery, formerly of the French Con- 
servatoire Orchestra, were elected to 
honorary membership. Other soloists 
at the club’s meeting were Mrs. Bertha 
Vaughn, soprano, and Anna_ Ruzena 
Sprotte, contralto. The speakers were 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Private Peat, \rs. 
L. E. Behymer, E. €. Judah (secretary 
of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers 
Association) and F. H. Colby, the !:tter 
telling the story of the formation of the 
Gamut Club at his residence, just fif 
teen years ago. The accompanists (0 
the vocalists were Mrs. Hennion Robin 
son and Mrs. Gertrude Ross. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, song-w? ter. 
formerly of St. Joseph and St. Lou's, '5 
seriously ill at a prominent hospital! vere 
Mrs. Gaynor came to Los Angeles !a°! 
winter to write a Christmas operetta 
for children, one that would fit the (2) 
fornia climate at Christmas time. ‘I's: 
Gaynor was taken seriously ill rec«"! 

Grace Wood Jess, pupil of Y eit 
Guilbert, was presented in a recit:: ° 
folk-songs at the Hollywood Won !> 
Club recently. She appeared in cost''!°* 
appropriate to the race and era 1 ))!& 
sented. In the Kentucky group she © 0! 
a costume which had at one time '& 
longed to the wife of Lincoln. . 





Fred Patton Booked for Twenty In 10" 
tant Appearances 


Less than six months ago Fred 
ton, the New York bass-baritone, 
announced by the Anderson Bureau 
during that short time he has 
booked for twenty important en 
ments including the Newark Fes 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, the B 
Choral Union, New York Philhar! 
Choral Society, Montreal Oratorio 
ety, Hartford Treble Clef Club, 
York Beethoven Society, Brooklyn - 
emy of Music, Halifax, N. S., an 
Philharmonic Society. 
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rs —Women’s Place in Music 


‘Music, the Best Antidote 
for Drudgery of Factory Life’’ 
rof. Sidney Silber of the University of Nebraska School of 


Music So Asserts in Lecture in Milwaukee—Most Enjoy- 
able and Ennobling Recreation Offsets Deadening Routine 














is 





[LWAUKEE, March 12. 
\ the best antidote for the drudgery 
a routine of factory life, according to 
py {. Sidney Silber, head of the piano 
tment of the University of Ne- 
‘ka School of Music, who has been 


vi, ng lectures on music in Milwaukee 
ntly. 
Music offers compensation for the 


otony and drudgery of work hours 
-h are inevitable,” he said. “Work 
‘actories is devoid of the artistic and 
pleasurable features which were a 
t of the old household industry. The 
tory system with its dead routine, its 
less repetition of the same tasks, must 
have some offset, some compensation. 
“The best cure is music. Leisure must 


be enjoyable or it is futile. It must be 

‘bly enjoyable or it is vicious. Just 
hers is where music comes in with its 
ennobling and highly enjoyable features. 

“If the worker is untrained for lei- 
sure the sense appetites prevail. Better 
than the saloon is music; better than 
trivial ragtime is a Chopin Nocturne; 
better than a brass band is a symphony 

chestra. Music as a compensation for 
arcu toil and as a contribution to the 

f nobility of leisure has a most important 

position.” 

n Prof. Silber also praised music as one 
of the finest school subjects because it 
is a character builder, because it em- 
bodies, more than any other subject, an 
all-around training for the intellectual, 
emotional and spiritual sides of man’s 
nature. These three aspects of develop- 
ment are all vital for the making of good 


itizens, and therefore music gives the 
f ideal training for the cultivation of good 
e citizenship, he maintained. 
g A tribute to the work of the Civic 
: Musie Association, organized through 


the visit of John C. Freund, editor of 
MustcAL AMERICA, was paid by Prof. 
t Silber. He praised especially the work 








| SLovea Lovely Lady 
Can You Gak More? 
|| Sf Love Should Come To You 
| Wary Wanted Little Sun 
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-Artmusic Songs of Distinction 


Being featured by Eminent Artists 
Oh, YOu Don CKnow Whal-¥ ou’re Missin’ 


Hi These and many other songs of merit are included in our catalog, which may be had upon request. 
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that is being done to get proper credits 
for music study in schools and for the 
accrediting of music work done with out- 
side teachers. 

While lecturing at Downer College for 
Women, Prof. Silber asserted that the 
interpretation of vocal music depends 
primarily upon women. He stated that 
women had not been as conspicuous in 
creative work in mus‘c as in recept.ve 
and interpretative work. Art, grace, 
poise and beauty, he said, could be ob- 
tained by women from the study of the 
various great instruments, like the vio- 
lin, the piano, the ’cello and the organ. 

Even in composition, Prof. Silber said, 
women have done momentous work de- 
spite beliefs to the contrary. He said 
that no less than 130 American women 
have done serious and valuable work in 
musical competition, while women have 
been the inspiration of thousands of 
great compositions by men. He men- 
tioned Mozart and Beethoven as two of 
the glowing examples of men’s composi- 
tions inspired by women. Several sym- 
phony orchestras are conducted’ by 
women, Prof. Silber maintained. 

A piano recital was given at the Mar- 
quette Conservatory of Music by Prof. 
Silber, who formerly lived in Milwaukee 
and who still has many connections here. 


C. O. S. 
Another Alchin Book Coming from 
Press 
When her harmony text book came 


from the printer, Caroline Alchin re- 
marked that if she ever wrote another 
book she hoped that the Recording An- 
gel would forgive her on the plea of 
temporary insanity. Scarcely have the 
trials of proof-reading become a mem- 
ory, and word comes that another book 
is in the hands of the plate-maker. This 
one, however, is almost a case of self- 
defense, or at least a duty. Her book 
on “Ear Training” was written several 
years ago, and feeling that it was not 
adequate for present-day needs it was 
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necessary to revise it cr write a better 
one. After working cn the revision of 
the old bcok fcr a time Miss Alchin de- 


cided that new ideas could be developed 
better in an entirely new book, hence 
the new one, which will be practical for 
Tone Thinking, Ear Testing and Key- 
board Harmony. It will probably be is- 
sued scme time in May. 


CAROLINE CURTISS 
TO MAKE HER DEBUT 
HERE ON TUESDAY 

















Caroline Curtiss, Soprano, Who Will Be 
Heard as a Recital Artist in New York 
for the First Time 


Owing to the parade of the New York 
divisions of the Expeditionary I orces, 
which will take place Tuesday afternoon 
next, the recital of Caroline Curtiss, the 


soprano, in AXolian Hall, announced for 

2.30, will not begin until 3.15 in the 
’ £ 

afternoon. This will mark the New 


York début of Miss Curtiss as a recital 
artist. She is hardly out of her teens 
and is an example of the young Amer- 
ican artist whose training has been ob- 
tained entirely in this country. 
Miss Curtiss will offer a group of 
American classics at the opening of her 
program by Edward MacDowell, Horatio 


W. Parker, George W. Chadwick and 
Mrs. Beach. She will sing a Mozart 


aria from “Le Nozze di Figaro” and 
“Depuis le Jour’ from “Louise.” There 


will be a French group, three Russian 
songs and the closing group will include 
songs in English. Miss Curtiss will have 
the assistance of Emil J. Polak as accom- 
panist. 

She has been singing with success in 
various places in New York State this 
season and is planning a tour for the 
spring. 





Maud Powell’s Art Anmiazes Audience in 
Boise 


Boise, IpAHO, March 11.—One of the 
most artistic concerts ever given in this 
city, was played last Thursday night by 
Maud Powell, the world-renowned vio- 
linist, accompanied by Axel Skjerne, 
Danish pianist. 

Mme. Powell’s playing was a revela- 
tion to all present, and she was recalled 
many times, 

Mr. Skjerne offered a modern group 
that completely captivated the audience, 
and he was also called upon for encores. 
Under the management of Oliver C. 
Jones, the Pinney Theater was complete- 
ly sold out for this recital. G: Ge 4. 


The busy concert schedule for Annie 
Louise David, New York harpist, in- 
cluded appearances at the Globe concert 
in New York, March 5, and the Swedish 
concert in AXolian Hall, March 8. She 
will also play at the Reconstruction Hos- 
pital at Colonia, N. J., March 14, and 
in joint recital with John Barnes Wells 
at the Country Club, Elizabeth, N. J., 
March 29. 






DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 
ARE HEARD IN MEMPHIS 


Succession of Recitals by Van Vliet, 
Shattuck, Elman, Godowsky and 
Others—Opera by Creatores 
March 8. 
has 


The 
unusual 


TENN., 
February 


MEMPHIS, 
month of 
activity here in musical circles. 


seen 


F ollow- 


ing the recital of Cornelius Van Vliet, 
the Dutch ’cellist, Feb. 3, Arthur Shat- 
tuck appeared as cne of the artists in 
the series of piano recitals, Feb. 15; 
then the Creatore Opera Company un- 
expectedly tcok in Memphis en route 
to New Orleans and _ presented four 
operas mcst attractively, under the man- 
sgement of Ange!o Ccrtese. Each opera 
was greeted with a capac.ty house, and 


the people of this city thoroughly en- 
joyed this musical treat. A number of 
out-of-town visitors remained over for 


the two big musical events of the local 
season, put on during the following 
week. Mischa Elman made his initial 
appearance in Memph:s on Feb. 25, un- 
der the auspices of the Beethoven Club 
at Goodwyn Institute. The auditorium 
was filled to overflowing, with a number 
of persons on the stage. His program 
was most enthusiastically received and 
he was very generous with encores. 
Music-lovers of Memphis feel that the 
Beethoven Club afforded them a rare 
treat in giving them the opportunity 
to hear this great artist. 

On March 1 Leopold Godowsky gave 
the third and last recital of the series 
of Artist Piano recitals under the man- 
agement of the Memphis Musical Bu- 
reau. This great artist was greeted 
with an audience which was drawn from 
a number of tewns in Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tenessee. Many of the 
piano teachers in this vicinity brought 
large parties of their pupils to hear the 
artist, and the hcuse was filled to its 
capacity. His program, which was 
splendidly built, was heard with deepest 
interest by the large audience. 

At the St. Agnes Auditorium, the 
Zcellner Quartet gave a delightful pro- 
gram on March 8. Although the weather 
was most inc'ement, a_ representative 
nudience gathered to hear this vopular 
organization on its second appearance 


here. The quartet appeared under the 
management of Angelo Cortese. 
S. B. W. 
American Girl Making Success _ in 
London 
LONDON, Feb. 24.—One of the most 
interesting of last week’s recitals of 


songs was given by Anne Thursfield, a 
gifted and versatile American singer, 
who knows how to compile the best of 
programs and deliver it with artistic 
finish and delicate charm. She has a 
beautiful voice and an attractive per- 
sonality which should carry her far. One 
of her numbers was Ravel’s “Nicolette.” 
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NIELSEN 


Recitals — Concerts Season 1918-19 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 
Broadway, New York. 
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Wolfsohn Bureau or CC. H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 

96 5th Ave., Room 20, New York 
WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York 


Telephone Columbus 1311 


AMELITA GALLI CURCI 


On her present concert 
tour, Boston, etc., sings 


HOMER SAMUELS 
When Chloris Sleeps — 
Garden Thoughts 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


A Grave in France 


CECIL BURLEIGH 
Song of the Brook 
AMERICAN MASTER SONGS 

Are You Interested? 


for a selection of songs by Bainbridge 
Cecil Burleigh, William Lester, Leo Ornstein, 
Julius Chaloff. Subject to ten days’ trial. 


Carl Fischer: New York, Boston, Chicago 
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London Already Plans Great 
Revivals of Its Festivals 
Annual Festival of the Three Choirs May Be Reorganized on 


More Popular Basis—Many Débuts in Week’s Recitals— 
Goodson and C. Budder-Morris Among Artists Heard— 








Chamber Music and Ballad Concerts Present Many Fea- 
tures—Chorus of War Prisoners Display Fine Work 








Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Feb. 16, 1919. 


HE REVIVALS of big concerts and 

festivals is now being much dis- 
cussed, as oratorio has ever been the 
most popular musical expression here. 
The Annual Festival of the Three Choirs, 
held alternately at Worcester, Glouces- 
ter and Hereford, is being reorganized. 
The Dean and Chapter, however, are 
against their resumption on the old lines, 
wishing the expenses not to be allowed 
to exceed £1,000, and to revive them ina 
modified form with the Three Choirs, 
reinforced by local voices, with one or 
two soloists. Thus a charitable institu- 
tion of more than two centuries’ stand- 
ing would be put on a more popular 
ground; for with these festivals much 


of our recent musical history is bound 
up, and it is necessary that they should 
be resumed in the new spirit of the 
country. 

An interesting series of recitals was 
that of last week. Tuesday brought us 
a very fine ’cello recital in Wigmore Hall 
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From the Foundation of this Great Art to the At- 
tainment of Competent Professionalism for 
Talented Voices. 


F. LLOYD 
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Pianist and Teacher 
(Former pupil of Rudolph Ganz 
and Howard Wells) 
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Millikin Uni. Conserva- 
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Decatur, Ill. 
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by Fernande Kufferath, who has already 
earned a high position here. She was 
most ably assisted by the pianist, Harold 
Craxton. In the evening, in the same 
hall, Murray Davey gave one of his ever 
artistic vocal recitals. He was at his 
best in French and Italian songs, espe- 
cially “Bella Mia,” by Pergolese, and 
Mozart’s “Qui s’degno,” and his own 
compositions are always most attractive. 
Harold Samuel was a sympathetic ac- 
companist and also played delightful 
solos. 

Wednesday was notable for the debut 
of Joseph Coleman, a young Russian vio- 
linist living here, and a pupil of Louis 
Pecskai. He gave a concert in the 
Queen’s Hall with the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra, under Landon Ronald, and at 
once showed that though only sixteen, he 
is a highly gifted artist, with a mas- 
terly technique and a fine full tone. He 
played Paganini’s Concerto as well as 
those of Mendelssohn and Bach. 

At the same moment, in A®olian Hall, 
Bessie Rawlins was making her début, 
and she, too, is a violinist of the highest 
promise and gave excellent readings of 
Dvorak’s Concerto in A Minor, Bee 
thoven’s Sonata in E Flat and two move- 
ments from Lalo’s “Symphonie  Es- 
pagnole,” as well as a well chosen group 
of smaller pieces. 

On Wednesday, the first of the five 
important piano recitals of the week was 
given in Wigmore Hall by C. Budden- 
Morris, who has already earned a high 
position for himself here. He played 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, six 
Chopin Etudes, Brahms’ Waltzes and 
other numbers in pleasant and most at- 
tractive manner, which fully accounted 
for the largeness of his audience. 

The following day Gertrude Pepper- 
corn presented a program of Chopin 
poetically and with feeling, proving her- 
self worthy of the place she occupies 
here as a conscientious artist. 

Rosamund Ley gave her one recital of 
this season in Wigmore Hall, and one 
more attractive even than usual. She 
played numbers of Scarlatti, Medtner, 
Busoni, Liszt, Debussy, Chopin and Bal- 
four Garden, making an unhackneyed, 
well chosen and attractive program. 

Saturday the list was completed by a 
very fine Chopin recital from Katherine 
Goodson, who played with remarkable 
fluency and apparent delight in her task. 

In Steinway Hall Mania Seguel gave 
one of her all too few recitals, which 
included a Mozart Sonata and two fine 
groups of Chopin. 


Chamber Music Concerts 


On Thursday evening the Philharmonic 
String Quartet gave the first of three 
subscription concerts in Wigmore Hall, 
at which there were two most interesting 
premieres. An “Irish Elegy” for string 
quartet, English horn and harp, by 
Arnold Bax, and three numbers (in MS.) 
for string quartet by Igor Stravinsky, 
both bright and attractive and full of 
color, and the last named were given 
and will be repeated at each concert. 
The program also contained the Haydn 
Quartet in C Major and York Bowen’s 
Quartet in D Minor, in all of which the 
quartet gave the best possible account 
of itself. 

The British Music Society gave the 
London Centre first meeting, at which 
a string quartet by C. Armstrong Gibbs 
and a quartet by Herbert Howels were 
played; the last named was of particular 
interest, being one of the British compo- 
sitions published under the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust scheme, and de- 
scribed as a “real masterpiece by a 
young composer.” Frank Bridge and 
Ivor James, Marjorie Hayward and Ed- 
win Virgo compose the quartet, with 
Ethel Hobday as pianist. 
were sung by Steuart Wilson. 

There were three good concerts on 
Saturday—a Chappell Ballad in the 
Queen’s Hall, with D’Alvarez to replace 
Calvé as the featured soloist; an Enoch 
Ballad concert in Central Hall, West- 
minster, with a goodly array of talent 
and some good new songs. At the for- 
mer Lily Fairney was a welcome new- 
comer, and the last named included such 





British songs 





artists as Olga Haley, Fraser Gange, 
Frank Webster, Irene Scharrer and Mar- 
garet Fairless. At Wigmore Hall we 
had Miss Goodson’s already mentioned 
recital, and in A£olian Hall the ninety- 
fifth “Pop” of the London String Quar- 
tet, the last before its Scandinavian tour, 
which opens in Christiania on March 3, 
followed by concerts in Sandjeford, 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, Upsala, Copen- 
hagen, Malmo, Lund and Bergen. On 
Saturday a new sonata for viola and 
piano, by H. Waldo Warner, made a 
very favorable impression. 

One of the most interesting concerts 
of the week was that given in A®olian 
Hall by the Prisoners of War Choir from 
Yozgad, in Turkey, under Lieut. Paul 
Edmonds, R. F. A., who was well known 
in British Columbia as a professor of 
singing before he enlisted in 1914. Lieu- 
tenant Edmonds was taken prisoner at 
Kut and in Camp at Yozgad. As there were 
100 officers and fifty men available among 
the prisoners, he formed a choir. The 
first vocal effort was an anthem for the 
Easter service by Lieutenant Edmonds, 
which was so successful that they de- 
cided to attempt other works. He set 
Kipling’s “Hymn to Mithras” and other 
works to music, and the choir soon had 
a repertoire of some twenty-five songs. 
for the accompaniment of which there 
was only a violin and a flute. Some of 
his fellow prisoners wrote words for him, 
notably Captain Dorting, Major Peel and 
Lieutenant E. H. Jones. In April Lieu- 
tenant Edmonds was moved to a camp at 
Afion Kara Hissar, where he also pro- 
duced a three-act comedy from his pen. 
At the concert this choir was augmented 
by members of Major Walford Davies’ 
A. A. F. College of Music at Hamp- 
stead. Most excellently they sang num- 
bers that had relieved the tedium of 
their hours of internment—special suc- 
cess being scored with the version of 
Gilbert’s “Ellen McJones Aberdeen,” 
attractively accompanied by the drone 
of pipes. 


The Hilary Term lectures on mu 
Gresham College were opened on 
day evening last by Sir Frederick B 
with a discourse on Elizabethan 
Shakesperian songs, as set by th: 
Sir Hubert Parry, eight of which 
very beautifully sung by Rosa R 
and Graham Smart. Other ev: 
were devoted to Dr. Burney’s “M 
Tour in France and Italy in 1770.” 
Frederick made the most of his 
jects by his keen sense of humo: 
attractive delivery. Examples fro: 
works discussed were sung by (| 
Peachey, Evelyn Moore and Gr 
Smart. The last lecture was on 
Pearsall, with part songs by the | 
of Trinity College of Music. 

At the Cambridge University M, 
Society’s concert on Tuesday last 
was produced a setting to Binyon’s 
“For the Fallen,” written by Dr. 
Rootham before Elgar composed his 
famous war-work to the same words 

HELEN THIM 





Farrar Soloist at “GI 
Concert 


Amparito 


Amparito Farrar, the American 
prano, was soloist at the Globe con + 
on March 5, in the De Witt Clinton Hoh 
School Auditorium in New York, be ng 
assisted by Anne Louise David, the harp 
ist, and Miss Wittemore, pianist. }\\ \ss 
Farrar’s first number was the familia: 
aria from Puccini’s “Butterfly.” Follow- 
ing a harp number by Miss David, Miss 
Farrar sang “The Lullaby,” by Gret- 
chaninoff, and two other songs, ‘\I\ 
Love Is a Muleteer,” by Di Nogero, and 
“Clavelitos,” by Valverde. 





Redferne Hollinshead, the Canadian 
tenor, was the soloist at the Strand 
Theater, New York, last week. “Forever 
Is a Long, Long Time” was one of the 
songs featured. 
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America’s Great Piano 


ORE than any other American piano, 
the Chickering has preserved its in- 
Not only is it distinguished by 
its sympathetic and responsive tone qualities, 
but also by its intimate connection with the 
first days of American Musical History. 
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Despite Heavy Handicap, Tour in Switzerland 
of Orchestra of Augusteo Is Complete Triumph 
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‘ew Type of Italian Orches- 
tral Music Revealed to 
Swiss—Deep Admiration 
Created Among Swiss 
Critics by Work of Ro- 


man Players 




















(Delayed in Transmission) 
Rome, Italy, Dec. 30, 1918. 

‘1 HE orchestra of the Augusteo, which 

[ have many times mentioned in 
these columns, has just returned from a 
tour in Switzerland, which seems to have 
been a long succession of triumphs. For 
the people who are closely interested in 
the future of this orchestra this event 
is a very important one, as it is the first 
exhibition of our principal symphonic 
institution outside of our frontiers. And 
the country chosen for this first foreign 
assertion of the principal Italian orches- 
tra was particularly difficult to conquer, 
first, owing to the formidable German 
musical penetration of which Switzer- 
land has long been the object; second, 
by a certain natural prejudice against 
things Italian in general, and that has 
been the cause of the Swiss ignoring, 
even scorning, up to the present the 
powerful intellectual renovation of which 
Italy is the active center. Moreover, 
one must consider that during the war 
Switzerland has been literally invaded 
by propaganda tours of the best French, 
German and Austrian orchestras, of 
which the performances were so frequent 
that the most ardent music-lovers .ad- 
mitted themselves satiated. That is why 
—taking all these things into considera- 
tion and adding to them the serious 
political and sanitary conditions—the 
welcome awarded our orchestra in Italy 
constituted an_ intellectual event of 
the greatest importance. 


A Double Victory 


The orchestra attained a double vic- 
tory: first, its interpretative qualities 
were said to equal its technical ones; 
then, the programs given in Lugano, 
Zurich, Lucerne, Basle, Berne, Geneva, 
etc., were such as to reveal to Switzer- 
land the existence of a new symphonic 
Italian music that was up to the pres- 
ent time totally ignored over there (not 





Conductor and 


Molinari, 


Bernardino 
Artistic Director of the Augusteo in 
Rome 


altogether the fault of the musicians and 
the public, but rather owing to the negli- 
gence of all those who only introduced 
into Switzerland samples of a more pop- 
ular than interesting kind of Italian 
music). I will quote fragments of crit- 
icisms. Among the papers in the Italian 
language, the Popolo and the Libertad of 
Bellinzona say: “Although the impor- 
tance of the performance was expected, 
only those who were present could be 
fully aware of its worth; it surpassed 
the limits of pure art, to attain gradually 
the dimensions of a formidable political 
demonstration. It is impossible to an- 
alyze the details of concerts as miracu- 
lous as this one.” 

In German Switzerland the triumph 
was even more significant, as in this re- 
gion the sympathies of the public usually 
trend exclusively toward Germanic mu- 
sic. For the Lucerne Vaterland, the 
orchestra of the Augusteo “must be 
ranked among the finest in the world; 
it is by no means inferior to the one of 
the Gewandhaus of Leipsic, of the 
Vienna Philharmonic or the Concerts 
Colonne of Paris.” 

The Luzerner Tageblatt admires the 








“A first-class composition. 


‘The splendid new an- 
them entitled Republic 
i Destiny, by William 
rully Seeger, should be 
m the piano in every 
household. The words 
are heavily freighted 
with ideas and_ poetic 


Boston Transcript 
‘A real American An- 
them at last. It fills 
the bill.”’"—J. R. Mere- 
ith, Mgr. Bay State 
Quartet, Boston. | 


It certainly deserves full recognition from the musicians of this 
| country as well as from the public.’,—R, R. Robertson, School Supervisor, Springfield, Mo. 
| 
| 


OF 
| 
purpose, but of the kind kM 
ine the tee A ya “I have looked over Seeger’s 
fi Republic of Destiny with 


Poem and Music by 
WILLIAM TULLY SEEGER 


'wice Performed at the National Grand Army Encampment, Mechanics’ Hall, Boston 


_ FOR SALE BY C. W. THOMPSON & CO., 2B PARK ST., BOSTON 


Mixed Chorus Edition (Piano or Orchestra Acc.) 10 Cents; $5.00 Per 100 
Men’s Chorus Edition, 5 Cents; $3.00 Per 100. 





‘‘A national anthem for to- 
day,—broad, smoothly written 
and full of good sentiment 
without bombast. It certainly 
ought to serve for tomorrow 
as well as for today, and it 
may become one of the few 
anthems to survive.’’ 

York Musical 





great interest and will recom- 
mend the anthem in our De- 
partment of Music.’’—Pro- 
fessor C. Riibner, Head of 
Music Dept., Columbia Uni- 
versity. 








School Edition; $2.00 Per 100 
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Italy’s Principal Symphonic 
l Institution Plays for First 


Time Outside Own Fron- 
tiers—Overcoming Preju- 
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suggestive force of the conductor, Moli- 
nari, who appears as a powerful and 
dominating force over his musicians, and 
further says: “No orchestral ensemble 
can render, as this Roman one does, the 
most vaporous pianissimi as well as the 
most brilliant fortissimi.” 

The success obtained in Berne was no 
less gratifying. The triumph in Basle 
is recognized by the city’s two principal 
papers, the Basler Nachrichten and the 
National Zeitung. 

Of particular interest was the success 
obtained in Geneva, an extremely musi- 
cal city, which takes pride in consider- 
ing its conservatory as the next best in 
Europe after Paris. But in this town 
there was strong prejudice, not so much 
against the capabilities of the Italian 
artists as interpreters, as against the 
essence of our modern music, considered 
—in comparison to the French—a weak 
and superficial art, even inexistent. This 
prejudice had long been upheld by one 
of the most famed critics, Alays Mooser 









of La Suisse. But at the second concert 
he candidly recognized his error, and 
wrote a long article full of gratitude for 
Molinari, who made known to him sev- 
eral works of the young Italian school. 
“Italy,” says he, “has to-day a number 
of young and ardent talents who are 
opening new horizons and try to reno- 
vate the means of musical expression. 
This magnificent efflorescence dates only 
from yesterday. One must admire the 
variety, the power of these talents which 
have so rapidly developed, and which 
from now on entitle the young Italian 
school to a place of honor in the con- 
temporary musical movement.” He next 
reviews the works of Respighi and of 
Zandonai, whom he considers to be, with 
Pizzetti, Malipiero, Castelmiono and sev- 
eral others, the true successors of the 
great national classicists, Palestrina, 
Monteverdi, Scarlatti. The execution he 
finds perfect by its cohesion, ensemble 
and coloring. 

The Journal de Geneve, in mentioning 
the great success of the concerts, prom- 
ises a special article by Gustave Doret, 
its eritic, concerning the sensational 
artistic revelation of the Roman _ or- 
chestra. 

From all I have just said one can 
well understand the great moral import- 
ance of this foreign admiration and con- 
sideration — occurring under’ circum- 
stances which add _ singularly to _ its 
value—of which the orchestra of the 
Augusteo was the object in Switzerland. 
It is to be hoped, for the prestige of 
Italian modern musical art in foreign 
countries, that other similar tours will 
soon follow this one and help to make 
known to the nations who were with us in 
struggle and in victory, an institution of 
late date, it is true, but whose physiog- 
nomy and action constitute a preponder- 
ant element in this great musical revival 
that is not one of the slightest merits of 
the third Italy. ALFREDO CASELLA 





RED CROSS TO TEACH 
MUSIC TO WOUNDED MEN 


Society Will Furnish Instruments— 
Appeals to Teachers to Volun- 
teer Instruction 


A movement of much interest is that 
recently organized by the Red Cross in 
an attempt to help the wounded and con- 
valescing men in local hospitals. Real- 
izing the great curative force of music, 
as well as the necessity to fill the time 
of the men with engrossing and useful 
work, the society is organizing classes 
for musical instruction. The instruction 
is to be given in every sort of musical 
instruments. Much talent has_ been 
found, although the aim of the organiza- 
tion at present is merely to interest the 
men during their convalescing period. 

All instruments are furnished by the 
Red Cross, but there is great necessity 
for teachers who are willing to volun- 
teer some of their time to aid in this 
work. The Red Cross has sent out an 
appeal to teachers of all kinds of instru- 
ments—even the ukulele—to give up 
some of their time, if only an hour or 
two each week to teach the men. Classes 
will be formed to suit the convenience of 
the volunteer teachers, either at the 
teachers’ studio or at the hospitals. And 
the teachers may select individuals or 
classes for instruction. 

All those who care to give their time 
are asked to communicate with Uriel 
Davis, associate director, Department of 
Military Relief in Charge of Musical 








Activities, at 44 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York. 
Washington, D. C., to Have Public 


School Band 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—With 
the sanction of the Washington Board of 
Education, Hamlin Cogswell, director of 
music in the public schools, and L. E. 
Whittell, newly appointed bandmaster of 
the schools, have mapped out an elab- 
orate musical instruction program which 
will place the national capital in the 
lead of a worthy movement to assist tal- 
ented school children. 

Mr. Cogswell has issued a statement 
to the effect that he was making every 


effort to secure from the Government 
a quantity of band instruments, which 
are not in use for the use of high school 
cadets and other pupils in the formation 
of bands and orchestras. If he is suc- 
cessful it will not be long before every 
high school in Washington (six in num- 
ber) will have a band which, in turn, 
will be a section of a large band of 100 
pieces. Already there are orchestras in 
both the high and grade schools. 
A. T. M. 





ARTISTS STIR READING 


Sophie Braslau and Martinelli Sing for 
Large Audiences 


READING, PA., March 7.—The last two 
concerts of the Haage series took place 
within the past ten days in the Rajah 
Theater before capacity audiences. Last 
week Sophie Braslau made her first ap- 
pearance here and was most enthusiastic- 
ally received. Her rendition of the 
Saint-Saéns “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” was of such a nature that it made 
the number seem practically new. In a 
set of old English ballads and also the 
“Brindisi” from “Lucrezia Borgia’ she 
proved herself to be a singer of unusual 
attainments and her warm, vibrant tones 
were at all times deeply impressive. 

Last evening witnessed the  long- 
looked-for recital by Giovanni Martin- 
elli and the audience was perhaps the 
largest one of the season. Martinelli’s 
golden tones, unique personality and im- 
pressive delivery roused the audience to 
an unusual demonstration, and he was 
doubly encored, responding on each occa- 
sion with sterling examples of the lighter 
forms of vocal art. “Celeste Aida” has 
been heard here innumerable times, but 
on this occasion both the recitative and 
an aria were given with a warmth and 
wealth of tone that is almost indescrib- 
able. In the “Vesta la Giubba” from 
“Pagliacci” he gave a most forceful ex- 
ample of passionate outpouring and 
proved his mastery over every form of 
tonal resonance and color. 

Nina Morgana was the assisting 2rt- 


ist and was very well received. Emilio 
A. Roxas proved one of the most 
artistic accompanists heard for many 


years. Martinelli gave effective readings 
of two songs by the accompanist, which 
were vociferously encored. 
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Capacity: Gold Room 550, Rose Room 400 


Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and 
lectures during the season. 


163-5 West 57th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) 
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gratiating. 


Boas, is in four movements. 
with an Allegro energico which deserves 
the adjective, and introduces a virile in- 
itial theme developed in spirited fashion, 
and whose climax reappearance is fol- 
lowed by the second movement, a songful 
Andante in which graceful figurations in 
the piano score support the melodic pro- 
gression of the string voices. 
light, dainty Scherzo (Allegro giocoso) — 
Mr. Hadley’s larger symphonic works 
have proved time and again how happily 
he reacts to the 
form—supplies 
the 
is followed in turn by the Finale. 
closing number of the quintet, an Allegro 
con brio, as regards thematic content, 
the effective contrast and interplay of 
piano and strings, its dash and bril- 
liancy, is in our opinion the finest of the 
sections which make up the work. Mr. 
Hadley’s score is a notable addition to the 
repertory. 
it is live and free-flowing. 
manship it has the beauty of finish in 
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“MOLLY.” By Victor Herbert. (New York: 


M. Witmark & Sons.) 


Here is a song that ought to be one of 
the year’s most admired offerings. There 
is a sub-title, “an Irish love-song,”’ and 
that is what Mr. Herbert has given us. 
What a fine song it is! And who has a 
better right to compose such a one than 
the grandson of Samuel Lover? 

The text, by Rida Johnson Young, is 
not an epoch-making poem, but it is a 
very charming affair and very suitable 
for musical expression. Mr. Herbert has 
composed to it music that is as lovely as 
anything he has written, simple music, 
but distinguished from the first to the 
last measure. The part-writing for the 
piano is so smooth and beautiful in its 
flow that it readily suggests stringed 
instruments; its entire texture is deli- 
cately wrought and shows the mastery 
which Mr. Herbert commands so easily 
and naturally. And the melody of the 
voice part is spontaneous, fluent and in- 
There are two stanzas and 
the piano accompaniment is varied in 
them, thus adding to the charm of the 
song. Mr. Herbert has struck the happy 


medium here, so hard to achieve; he has 


written a song that is worthy of any art- 


ist’s program and at the same time he has 
sounded a note in it that will win it pop- 


ularity with the big public. There is a 
dedication: “To my friend, John McCor- 


mack,” than whom we feel certain no one 
can sing it better. 
are issued. A. W. K. 


High and low keys 


* * * 


QUINTET IN A MINOR. By Henry Had- 


ley, Op. 50. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 
The score and parts of this new Amer- 


ican piano quintet come from the press 
as another witness to the fact that the 
American publisher has his altruistic 
moments, 
not, as a rule, imply commercial returns. 
Yet Mr. Hadley’s “five-some,” to Grain- 
gerize, 
tion and 
among the works with which Foote, Par- 
ker, David Stanley Smith, John Alden 
Carpenter, Daniel Gregory Mason and 
others have enriched the repertory of 
American musica da camera. 


for chamber-music scores do 


emphatically deserves  publica- 
is entitled to its due place 


The quintet, dedicated to Mrs. Emil 
It begins 


A very 


inspiration of this 
the necessary foil to 
slow movement, and 
This 


preceding 


It is inspired, not scholastic; 
And in work- 


detail, a feature also of his more elabo- 
rate instrumental scores. 

Everyone who takes American music 
in its higher and nobler development 
seriously will be gratified to think that 
this work is not condemned to languish 
in the comparative obscurity of manu- 
script, but is issued in a manner worthy 
of its content and character. 

* * * 
“SPRINGTIME.” “Dreamland.” By Marlan 

Coryell. (Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 

Co.). 


These two graceful songs by a young 
woman composer of talent, with optimis- 
tic texts to match their easily running 
melodies, are written for medium voice, 
and should find a place in studio work, 
not being hard to sing and falling pleas- 


antly on the ear. 
* aK * 


“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” By Ward- 
Stephens. (New York: Chappell & Co., 
Ltd.) 


It is pleasant at this moment, when the 
devil himself seems to reign on occasion 
in the council chamber at Paris, to turn 
back to a song as fine and inspirational 
as Ward-Stephens’s “Christ in Flanders.” 
It is not an “epoch-making” song, nor 
does it pretend to be; but it is sincere 
and direct, with a tenderness and beauty 
that should make it widely known. 


“DESTINY.” “Holy Babe.’’ By Bryceson 
Treharne. (New York: Harold Flammer, 
Inc.) 


These two songs, for medium voice, are 
written in what might be called Mr. Tre- 
harne’s simple manner. In melody and 
accompaniment they are more direct than 
most of his others. Few will object to 
them on that score, for both “Destiny” 
and the “Holy Babe,” which last gives 
George MacDonald’s devotional poem a 
fine folk-song flavor, justify themselves 
vocally and as regards charm of inven- 
tion. The Welsh composer has the gift 
of finding true melody and the skill to 
adapt his harmonic setting to its indi- 
vidual needs. This is a great deal at a 
time when these component elements of 
a song so often appear as misfits. 


ETUDE DE CONCERT, ‘Souvenirs Lolin- 
tains.’’ By Constantin Sternberg. ‘‘Noc- 
turne.’’ By R. Huntington-Woodman. 
“Prelude and Fugue in C Minor.” By J. S. 
Bach. Arranged by Harold Bauer. ‘An 
Evening Meditation.” By Clifford Dem- 


arest. “In a Mission Garden.” By Roland 
Diggle. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Mr. Sternberg’s Concert Study for 


piano is fittingly inscribed to Leopold 
Godowsky, that master of chromatics, 
though as concert studies go it is not 
too difficult to “get up,” once its rhythmic 
problems have been overcome and the 
player is able to get the giusto of the 
tempo in his fingers. ‘‘Memories,” to use 
the English in place of the French title, 
“Souvenirs Lointains,” is a little melodic 
piano tidbit, with triplet figurations in 
the left hand to accompany a suavely 
frilled and chromatic melody. Mr. Wood- 
man’s “Nocturne” for the same instru- 
ment, though its inspiration flows from 
a different font, is conceived along simi- 
lar general lines. A contrast is pointed 
by a middle section, animato, which leads 
back to the quieter first theme. 








— 
MR. HENRI 
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Harold Bauer has done well by the 
Master of Eisenach in his arrangement 
for two pianos of the Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor. It is very sonorously worked 
out with plenty of octaves and with care- 
ful indications for interpretative effect, 
something in which a distinguished con- 
cert pianist’s judgment may be made to 
count. 

The two organ pieces by Mr. Demarest 
and Mr. Diggle respectively are, like 
many others of their ilk that come from 
the press, pleasing in melodic invention, 
effective in their use of the stops, not 
difficult to play, and written with skill 
and musicianship. Their name is legion, 
and in a way it is interesting to note 
that in accord -with the law of supply 
and demand they reflect the yearning 
for the purely melodic on the part of 
practically all church congregations. 

* co * 


“THE LITTLE WHITE BOAT.’’ By Homer 
Samuels. “If | Called You Back Some 
Day.’’ By Francis Dorel. (New York: 
Boosey & Co.) - 


Issued in the usual edition in three 
keys (the publication penalty of pre- 
sumed popularity), these two ballads, 
one American, the other English, voice 
more of an appeal than many of their 
kind. “The Little White Boat” is, of 
course, a vocal barearolle with a sway- 
ing accompaniment in double-notes that 
sets off its flowing melody. It is sung by 
Mme. Galhi-Curei. “If I Called You 
Back Some Day” is more of the ballad 
order, ballady; yet its rather obvious 
melody is a good one and its climax well 
managed. We suspect it will do well 
even without a dedication. 

* * * 


“RIDE ON IN MAJESTY.” By Charles 
Gounod. Arranged by Harold V. Milligan. 
“Thine Is the Greatness.””’ By J. Lamont 
Galbraith. ‘“‘When Winds Are Raging.” 
By Arthur Foote. (Boston-New York: 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


The famous finale “Jerusalem” of 
Gounod’s motet “Gallia” has been rebap- 
tized and taken into the church in this 
adaptation by Mr. Milligan. It is ade- 
quate to its purpose, its arrangement 
being excellently made. Mr. Galbraith’s 
“Thine Is the Greatness” is rather inno- 
cent of chromatic flavoring; does it hint 
at being a sacred vocal waltz? It should 
be popular with the chuch singer. Both 
songs are issued for high and low voices. 
“When Winds Are Raging” appears in 
a new edition for high voice. 


POLKA (KAINKA). By Hans Ebell. 


Prelude,’’ ‘‘Melody,” “Waltz in A M 
By Clayton Johns. (Boston: Boston 
Co.) 


These four piano pieces are all va] 
for teaching purposes. The “Polka 
Mr. Ebell, is elaborate with some « 
tive chromatic passage work suppo 
its melody, crossing of hands, stu 
and other little piquancies of treat 
to which the dance form readily 
itself. The three numbers by Mr. | 
are simple, pianistic, and their 
imposed technical limitations still 
mit of melodious and reasonably eff: 
writing. The “Little Prelude” in p: 
ular, when taken in tempo vivace, 
excellent study in right-hand pas 
and finger-repetition on one note. 


ys 2. 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
SONGS 

‘See Love, Above the Stars’’ (Hun: 

Folksong). Arranged by H. Reimann 
orous and Honest Is He” (Scandi: 
Folksong). Arranged by J. Dann 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) ‘Victory B 
By Frances Bedford Chapin. (New 


G. Schirmer.) 
PART-SONGS 


For Chorus of Women’s Voices (Two-f 

‘“‘The Flowery Month of May.’’ By A 
W. Marchant. ‘‘Awake and Sing the S 
By Stanley R. Avery. “Shout Aloud in 
umph”’ (Song of Victory). Charles Fo: 
Manney. ‘‘He Leadeth Me.” By Stank 
Avery. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
For Chorus of Women’s Voices (Three Ff 

“In the End of the Sabbath.’ By | 
Adolphe Coerne. ‘‘In His Hands Are A 
Corners of the Earth.’’ By Felix Mer 
sohn. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) ‘‘S\ 
Cradle Song.’”’ By R. L. Herman. (Bo 
A. P. Schmidt.) 


Anthems for Mixed Volces 


‘“‘He Lives.’’ By G. Waring Stebbins. 
All the World Rejoice.’’ _ By Philip © 
“Through Death to Life.’’ By W. Berw 
“In the End of the Sabbath. wee | 
Adolphe Coerne. ‘“‘Christ Our Passover.’ 
George B. Nevin. ‘‘Life Your Glad Voi 
By Stanley R. Avery. ‘‘Jesus Lives.” | 
Herbert Spinney. (Boston: Oliver I 


€o6.) 
PATRIOTIC CHORUSES 
For Male Voices 

“The Ocean Shall Be Free.”’” By Cl 
Fonteyn Manney. ‘‘When Pershing’s 
Go Marching Into Picardy.’ By Jam: 
Rogers. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) ‘ 
dier, Rest.’’ By Charles P. Scott. (Bo 
Arthur P. Schmidt.) 


For Mixed Voices 


Our Motherland.” By 
“American Flag Song 
Oliver Ditson 


‘“‘America, 
Wilbur Conant. 
L. Camilieri. (Boston: 


For Women’s Voices 


“Thank God for Victory.’’ By | 
Adolphe Coerne. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 









Wichita’s (Kan.) Third Orchestra Gives 
Its Initial Concert 


WICHITA, KAN., March 3.—Wichita 
has a new orchestra. Under Milo Fin- 
ley, the orchestra gives a sixty-minute 
program at the Wichita Theater every 
Wednesday evening. Last week was its 
first of public activity, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Heller was the soloist at its open- 
ing concert. She sang some old English 
and French songs. The new organiza- 


tion, numbering only twenty members, 
is the city’s third orchestra. The Wich- 


ita Theater is the first moving-pic' 
A thousand 


1 
Tne 


house here to offer concerts. 
people had to be turned away from 
first that was given. 


Terry Ferrel, who won first pla 
the violin contest of the conventio: 
the Kansas State Federation of 
Clubs in Kansas City, Feb. 25, | 


Wichita boy. This makes him the re} 


lle 


sentative of Kansas at the district mec! 
at which each of eight States wil! | 


represented by its State winner. 
Ferrel has studied for six years 


Mi 


Ralph Brokaw and has won some on 


tests before this. 
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e Le 








in Winnipeg, Canada. 


continent.” 





LQELLNER QUARTET 


The Zoellner Quartet has played in practically 
every important city in the United States and Can. 
ada during the past six years. 


Their 500th concert was recently played 
The Manitoba Free Press 


of Winnipeg, Jan. 25, 1919, voiced the opinion o! 
all America when saying: 


“The Zoellners have established themselves 
as an institution in the musical world of this 


1919-1920 Coast to Coast Tour Now Booking 


Concert Direction: HARRY CULBERTSON 
Hotel Del Prado, Midway Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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band brank La Forge, pianist. 


HHeink’s singing 
{ Eve I aithful’”’ was, as ever, a source of 
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FESTIVE WELCOME 
FOR DIVA IN DETROIT 


Sch: nann-Heink Rouses Enthu- 
siasm—Eleanor Spencer Aids 


Symphony 
pe noir, MicuH., March 13.—Arena 
}\udi;orium assumed a genuinely festive 


March 6 when several thousand 
s of Mme. Schumann-Heink gath- 
, welcome her once again. Enthu- 
ran high, the applause was fre- 
ind prolonged and the diva \.as 
yyous mood, as were also the as- 
performers, Charles Carver, basso, 
The pro- 
rram opened with the “Vitellia” aria of 
Moza't, presented with the usual breadth 


nd npressiveness. Mme. Schumann- 
of Bach’s “My Heart 


, sharing favor with “‘When Two 


UCils 


F'that Love Are Parted,” by Secchi, and 
'Carpenter’s “The Home Road.” 


“Sanc- 
tuary,” by La Forge, was vigorously ap- 
nlauded, both for the beauties of the song 
itself and for the interpretation. The 


F real treat, however, came with a group 


of songs which included Wara- 
Stephens’s “Christ in Flanders,” “Taps,” 
cleverly arranged number by 
Pasternack, and James H._ Rogers’ 
“When Pershing’s Men Go Marching 
Into Picardy.” The ovation which en- 
sued was tremendous and was equalled 
only by that which followed “When the 
Boys Come Home,” by Speaks, Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond’s “My Son” aa “His But- 
tons Are Marked U. S.,” this last finally 
being repeated. Arditi’s “Bolero,” Chad- 


iwick’s “Danza,” “An Indian Love Song,” 
iby Lieurance, and innumerable ‘ ‘request” 


encores completed Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s portion of the program. 

Charles Carver, a youthful basso, new to 
Detroit, was the recipient of a cordial re- 
ception following his singing of Handel’s 
“Come, Beloved,” “The Little Irish Girl,” 
by Loehr, “To Our Boys,” by La Forge, 
and an aria from “Ernani,” to which 
were added three encores, given in re- 
sponse to repeated recalls. For the sec- 
md time this season Mr. La Forge con- 
tributed a generous measure of unalloyed 
beauty to a local concert. Besides pro- 
viding exemplary accompaniments for 


| Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mr. Carver, 


he offered three of his own piano com- 
positions, each executed in a manner com- 
patible with his fine musicianship. An 
interesting feature of the event was the 
presence of 100 soldiers from the Henry 
Ford Hospital, who came as guests. On 
Friday afternoon Madame visited the 
Ford Hospital, where she gave lengthy 
and diversified programs in the various 


Wards, 


A program of wide scope, ranging 


‘from Mozart to Tchaikovsky, was pre- 
)sented by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the 


eet Symphony Orchestra at Arcadia 
iditorium on the afternoon of March 


‘3 Ida Divinoff, violinist of the Detroit 


Orchestra, and Eleanor Spencer, pianist, 
cting as soloists. After the “Star- 
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>a march from Grieg’s 


Spangled Banner 
“Sigird Jorsalfar” followed; this 
ber, infrequently found on local pro- 
grams, proved immensely popular with 
the large Sunday audience. The high 
spot of the occasion was reached, how- 
ever, in the Tchaikovsky tone-poem, 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” in which Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch had triumphed at a pair of sub- 
scription concerts early in the season. 
Into his conception of the score, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch put a gripping intensity. 
The work done by the orchestra in this 
poem was especially commendable, nota- 
bly in the subdued passages, in which the 
balance was excellent and the tone one 
of infinite beauty. 

A Mozart Concerto served to intro- 
duce, as a soloist, Miss Divinoff, the 
only woman in this country who is a 
first violin in one of the major symphony 
orchestras. Her playing was thoroughly 
enjoyable, particularly in the second and 
third movements, where her superb bow- 


num- 


ing, her pleasing tone and agility won 
her four or five demonstrative recalls 


to the stage. Miss Spencer made her 
Detroit début in a Schumann Concerto 
in A Minor. Her playing on Sunday was 
authoritative, her technique marked by 
clarity as well as rapidity, and_ she 
evinced a comprehensive grasp of her 
subject. The program came to a close 
with a revivified presentation of the 
“William Tell” overture. 

On March 7 Thomas Whitney Surette 
delivered an absorbing discourse on 
“Music As a Social Force” at the De- 
troit Art Museum. This lecture, under 
the auspices of the Chamber Music So- 
ciety in connection with the Museum of 
Art, was interspersed with piano illus- 
trations and closed with community sing- 
ing. 

On March 9 the Chamber Music So- 
ciety gave a concert at the Detroit Art 
Museum free to the public, the program 
being presented by Grace Davis, so- 
prano, and the Beethoven Piano Quartet, 
of which Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg 
is director. M 


NOTED DIVA STIRS BUFFALO 


Schumann-Heink’s Appearance Draws 


Large Audience 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 14.—The Schu- 
mann-Heink concert, which was given in 
Elmwood Music Hall the evening of 
March 11, was another attractive event 
of the season. Who can fathom the 
secret of that flow of spontaneous, beau- 
tiful emotional song that seems an in- 
tegral part of this singer? One weeps 
and smiles as she wishes and always 
one enjoys. Her program numbers 
varied essentially from her usual ones, 
but, though many were not classics, still 
she dignified them with her sincere art 
and made gems of what the ordinary 
singer makes commonplace. The large 
audience was aroused to a great pitch 
of enthusiasm and recalls and encores 
were the order of the evening. On the 
program with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was a young singer from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Charles Carver, who is the pos- 
sessor of a basso-cantante voice, beauti- 
ful in quality and rich in color; more- 
over, Mr. Carver has a musical nature 
and no little temperament, which is con- 
trolled admirably. His singing was re- 
ceived with hearty manifestations of 
pleasure and he also was obliged to sing 
several extra numbers. 30th singers 
had the valuable assistance of Frank 
La Forge at the piano. 

The Guido Chorus, under the direction 
of Seth Clark, gave a concert at the 
Masonic Scottish Rite Consistory the eve- 
ning of March 12 before a large audi- 
ence. Among the choral numbers, one 
in particular was received with manifest 
pleasure and redemanded; this was 
Hammond’s “Lochinvar.” Mary Rhoades 
McBride, contralto, sang several songs 
with sincerity and was excellently ac- 
companied by Mrs. Henry Dunman. 
Maximillian Joseffer, violinist, quite car- 

















These High School Students Use 
‘‘Musical America’’ as Text-book 

















Music Class in the Sylvia Rural High School of Sylvia, Kan. 


SYLVIA, KAN., March 11.—Under the 
guidance of Olive Bray, its principal, the 
Sylvia Rural High School offers a course 
in music which covers the history of mu- 
sic, sight-singing, choral singing and cur- 
rent events. For the last-named phase 


of the work MUSICAL AMERICA serves as 
text-book, and that the pupils find it in- 
teresting as well as instructive is evi- 
dent from the accompanying snapshot. 
In a county contest last spring the Sylvia 
contestants won first place. 





Brahms were the composers represented. 
Mrs. Ralf Hillman and Mary Moore gave 
much pleasure by their playing of piano 
compositions, while Mme. Blaauw and 
Miss Stenzel in piano duets did excellent 
work. Isabelle Stranahan sang a group 
of songs, as did also Mr. Siebold; both 
singers were well received. Mme. 
Blaauw accompanied them with sym- 
pathy and fine tonal balance. 

The Municipal Orchestra, under the 
direction of John Lund, gave a splendid 
concert in Elmwood Music Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, before a large audience. Or- 
gan solos were contributed by Harriet 
Morgan, who played with nice under- 
standing and admirable registrations. 

y. &. . 


MAY PETERSON IN OREGON 


Soprano’s First Portland Appearance a 
Success—Club Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 10.—This has 
been an unusually delightful week for 
Portland music-lovers, who are now en- 
joying the concerts postponed by the 
influenza ban. Large, enthusiastic audi- 
ences greeted each performance. 

May Peterson of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company made her first appear- 
ance in Portland on March 8. She was 
presented by Steers and Coman and cap- 
tivated an audience which at the start 
appeared cold. Miss Peterson, a beau- 
tiful woman, has a charming manner 
and a limpid voice of beautiful quality. 
Before a song she would give a short 
history of it and this unusual innovation 
seemed to establish an intimate rela- 
tion between herself and the audience, 
which grew warmer and more cordial in 
its appreciation as the program ad- 
vanced. The program was composed of 
four very lovely groups of _ songs. 
Augusta Bates of Texas was the accom- 
panist and, while carefully subordinating 
the piano to the voice, played with 
charm and imagination. 

On Sunday afternoon a_ delightful 
concert was given by the Christensen 
String Quartet. This was followed on 
Tuesday night by the Apollo Club, when 





ried the audience away with his fine a large and _ representative audience 
playing. George Bagnall officiated as _ greeted this favorite Portland organiza- 
accompanist for the chorus. tion, which is composed of eighty-three 
At the Chronological “obag ws pre- active members, under the leadership of 
sented by the Chromatic Club, Saturday Prof. William H. Boyer. The opening 
afternoon, Tchaikovsky, Franck and chorus, “The Sword of Ferrara,” 
GERTRUDE CLEOPHAS “Siinter 
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Bullard, was sung with a fire and spirit 
that communicated itself to the audience, 
which demanded an encore. The soloist 
of the evening, J. M. Smith, is a member 
of the club and has a pleasing baritone 
voice. He sang “Dio Possenti” from 
“Faust” and the solo part in “Lochin- 
var,” Hammond, which concluded a most 
enjoyable program. 

An organ recital was given at the 
Auditerium on Sunday afternoon, March 
“. Lucien E. Becker, organist, was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Herman Politz, soprano. 
Three compositions by Joseph Bonnet, 
the French organ virtuoso, who will 
soon appear in Portland, were splendidly 
featured. 

A big ovation was given to the French 
Army Band, led by Captain Pollain, 
which played to a capacity house in the 
Public Auditorium on March 6. _ Solos 
were by Alexander De Bruille, violinist, 


and Lieutenant Truc, pianist. 
M. M. F. 
Frances Nash, pianist, gave a recital 


in Harrisburg, Pa., on March 13, under 
the auspices of the Wednesday Club, 
creating a splendid impression. 
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WILKES BARRE HAILS 
NEW YORK’S FORCES 


Both ee and Damrosch 
Orchestras Give Concerts— 
Hear Paderewski Protégé 


WILKES BARRE, PA., March 6.—Two 
New York orchestras, appearing here in 
rapid succession, were the features of 
the concert week. The orchestras ap- 
peared in the Temple concert course, 
which has not had as_ gcod audi- 
ences this season as last, although the 
houses have been well filled, and the Hei- 
fetz and Galli-Curci events, called for 
all the extra chairs and stage room that 
could be arranged for hearers. The 
Philharmonic and New York Symphony 
Orchestras, coming close together, drew 
about the same houses as to size. Mr. 
Stransky’s program was chiefly modern 
and of the Russian and like Northern 
flavors. Dr. Damrosch gave the Mozart 
G Minor Symphony, an arrangement of 
the Bach G-String Aria for strings, a 
Bach Minuet and excerpts from Ravel’s 
“Mother Goose” music. Two events are 
still to come in the course. 

While the Damrosch orchestra was in 
Wilkes Barre from Saturday to Tuesday, 
it rehearsed the new Paderewski Con- 
certo with young Brachoski. This youth 
was discovered by Paderewski during a 
visit to the Wyoming Valley two years 
ago, and was helped by him in the final 
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stages of his education. Brachoski made 
his début with unusual credit. He has 
the technique, manner and aplomb of a 
veteran. The Concerto was performed 
with the orchestra at Scranton on 
March 5. 

The Concordia Male Chorus has come 
to a notable decision on a question of 
policy. It has expunged the prefix “Ge- 
sang Verein” and has taken out of its 
constitutional statement of purpose the 
words, “the advancing of German song” 
and has substituted the phrase, “the ad- 
vancing of song in general.” The pro- 
vision in the by-laws calling for business 
sessions to be conducted in German has 
been abrogated, and there will be no fur- 
ther use of that language by the or- 
genization. Thus the famous Concordia 
purges itself of the German taint and 
clears itself ipso facto of the suspicion 
of being a prop of the Teutonic system 
of propaganda. It has decided to be 
thoroughly American and cosmopolitan 
and to extend its cosmopolitanism to the 
character of its programs. For that mat- 
ter, the chorus has not used German for 
the past two years, and it is not likely 
to use that language for some time to 
come. 

This housecleaning has been urged fo~ 
months. The opposition encountered was 
slight, and objections were swept aside 
by the fact that, through the prejudice 
against things German, the Chorus was 
losing a considerable number of its sup- 
porting memberships. 

The interesting series of historical 
choral recitals has been continued at the 
First M. E. Church. The third for this 
season was given recently with a _ pro- 
gram almost entirely modern. Ralph 
Kinder’s “Peace Anthem” was the big 
number, given with the assistance of an 
orchestra. The chorus numbers sixty. 
Dickinson’s “or All Who Watch” was 
effectively done. Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
My Prayer,” given in its entirety, was 
received with evident appreciation. The 
audiences for these events have in every 
case been more than 1000. W. E. W. 





MELVENA PASSMORE SCORES 


Soprano Appears with the Liederkranz 
Orchestra in Annual Concert 


The Liederkranz Orchestra, under the 
baton of its conductor, Hugo Steinbruch, 
gave its annual concert in the hall of 
the club on Saturday evening, March 8. 
The soloist was the young soprano, Mel- 
vena Passmore, who won immediate 
favor in the “Bell Song” from Delibes’s 
“Lakmé” and also in Thrane’s ‘“Nor- 
wegian Echo Song,” the Russian “Three 
Cavaliers,” arranged by Kurt Schindler, 
and John P. Scott’s “The Wind’s in the 
South.” Miss Passmore encompassed the 
fioriture of the “Lakmé” aria with ex- 
cellent results, displaying a voice of 
lovely quality and fine artistic handling 
of it. In her songs she charmed through 
the lyric beauty of her voice. After 
both her appearances on the program 
she was encored and added some Liza 
Lehmann songs. Walter Kiesewetter 
played her accompaniments finely. 

The orchestra, which is an amateur 
organization, proved itself worthy of 
much praise, doing the best work of its 
career. Mr. Steinbruch has trained his 
men well and his performances were in- 
telligent and musicianly. The best play- 
ing of the orchestra was in the Scherzo 
and Finale of Mendelssohn’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and in Lassen’s “Festival Over- 
ture.” They also played Tscherepnine’s 
Prelude to “Princesse Lointaine,” the 
Minuet from Haydn’s “Military” Sym- 
phony, an arrangement for full orches- 
tra by Charles J. Roberts of Grieg’s 
string orchestra piece, ‘‘Heart-wounds,” 
and Mr. Steinbruch’s admirable orches- 
tral arrangements of Grieg’s “On the 
Mountains” and “Birdling” and of Ethel- 
bert Nevin’s “Tournament.” 





Evelene Calbreath Assisting F. X. Arens 


Evelene Calbreath, mezzo-soprano, of 
Portland, Ore., one of F. X. Arens’s as- 
sistants, recently returned to New York 
to resume her studies. At the same 
time she is rendering valuable assist- 
ance to Mr. Arens by preparing some 
of his pupils for him. Miss Calbreath 
is the head of the vocal department of 
the Calbreath Studios in Portland, where 
Mr. Arens gives his annual summer 
course. 





Bianca Saroya is touring 8 outh Amer- 
ica with an opera company. 
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CREATORE OPERA 
STIRS NEW ORLEANS 


Crowded House for Opening Per- 
formance — Future of Local 
Symphony Doubtful 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 1.—Opera- 
hungry, the people of this community 
turned out in force to greet Creatore 
and his artists last night, and were re- 
warded by an even and_ satisfying, 
though by no means startling, perform- 
ance of ‘‘Aida.” Riccardo Martin, who 
made his first operatic success here, was 
the Rhadames, and once past the “Celeste 
Aida” breaker, swam rhythmically into 
the favor he formerly enjoyed. Mlle. 
Darclee was an acceptable Aida. Jeanne 
Gordon gave fine interpretation to the 
role of Amneris, with a voice of vel- 
vety quality that possesses the added 
charm of freshness. Alfredo Valenti 
sang Ram/fis in a commanding, resonant 
basso, and the baritone of Greek Evans 
shared the general favor as Amonasro. 
Minor parts and the choruses were good 
and the small ballet was excellent. The 
audience was as brilliant as at all first 
nights at the _ancient French Opera 
House, and gratitude is felt for the effort 
of Creatore in bringing to a tradition- 
ally musical city the well balanced com- 
pany now holding a “carnival of opera” 
within it. “Faust” is to be sung to- 
night and for the Sunday matinée. Lil- 
lian Gresham, daughter of Mrs. Fred 
Gresheimer, formerly Lena Silverstein 
of this city, will sing Gilda in the “Rigo- 
letto” performance of Feb. 26. Sixteen 
performances are to be given during the 
season. Twenty per cent of the net profits 
of the Creatore Grand Opera Company’s 
season here will be turned over to Mayor 


Behrman to aid in the building 
auditorium here, according to 
Schmid, musical director of the 
ization, who has joined Joseph T 
decke, impresario of the company 

Eugénie Buffet, who sang for 
years to the poilus in the trench: 
returned to New Orleans after 
sence of five years. Felice Clory 
accompanist. 

The New Orleans Symphony ( 
tra presented the third of its 
series of concerts Sunday aft 
The Tchaikovsky ‘“Pathétique” 
phony was splendidly conduct; 
Ernest Schuyten, the Belgian, 
responsible for the artistic succ 
the orchestra. He gives an inte 








and finished reading to every sc : 
presents, particularly the works o  ¢} ; | 
Russian composers. The “O} 

Overture was also well conceive Ac 
executed at this concert. Gen Ve Ss 


Pitot, a mere child, and descend: 
one of the old Creole families, wa ¢}, 
Mozart Piano , .S 


soloist, playing a 
certo in a manner which lifted h: r Bi 
of the amateur class at once. § ; - 


well equipped for a future which re 
broad and rich. 6 

There is. some uncertainty stil », , 2 
garding the future of the Symphon, (); in 
chestra here, its supporters clainiy RR 
rightly that New Orleans should neve, 





again consider herself a music-] 9 
city if this splendid organization }, g 
permitted to languish for lack of sy; BB 
port. H. P. -* j le 
te 
Organist Appointed Head of Publi B 
School Music in Regina, Sask ” 
REGINA, SASK., March 12.—W. E. \ 
Cann, who has been organist and choir. ri 
master of Knox Presbyterian Church. 0: 
has resigned. He has been appointed p 
supervisor of music in the public schools t] 

of the city. When he directed the 

of the First Baptist Church it won th L 
provincial championship at the Sas t 
katchewan Musical Festival. fi 
Pte 
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LA SCALA ENDS A TROUBLED SEASON 


[taly’s Great Opera-House Has Not toma Bons Fide Art Since 1917—Taken Over by Sifal 
Society Season—One Novelty, Based on ‘Sleeping Beauty’”’ Story, Presented—Franco- 
Italian Entertainment—Memorial Tablet for Boito—Magnificent Presentation of Tri- 
umph Scene from “Aida” a Feature of Celebration at La Scala in Milan’s Welcome to 














(Delayed by Censor) 
AN, ITALY, Jan. 23.—Just before 
hristmas the season of La Scala 
It had not been what 
be called a conspicuous success. It 


fF was organized and conducted by the 
) sifal Society (Societa Lirica fra Artisti 
I Lirici), which is a product of the war, 

inasmuch as it was created to bridge the 
' gaps made by the increasing unemploy- 
iment of artists in general, not many 
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» months after the outbreak of hostilities 
S between Italy and Austria. 


To promote 
ends, they had taken over the Car- 
cano Theater, which they have run ever 
since. Further, the society aimed, or at 
least desired, to free the artists from the 
toils of the system of employment which 
gives impresarios and theatrical agents 
so much power. With but few excep- 
tions, however, the artists who were 
ranged under the Sifal banners were not 
of the highest quality. It was only after 
polemics bordering on the invidious that 
the Sifal managed to obtain the use of 
La Scala, which had not opened its doors 
to opera since October of 1917. The 
final capitulation was due less to a wish 
to see many artists provided for than to 
a willingness to see this most famous of 
opera houses again the scene of activity, 
in order that a bad impression of it 
should not become current. 

In this season, lasting from September 
to December, a novelty was brought for- 
ward in the shape of “Urania,” a lyric 
poem conceived by Ugo Fleres and set to 
music by Alberto Favara. The libretto, 
which was written several years ago, is 
built on a story similar to that of Per- 
rault’s “La Belle au Bois Dormant.” 
The first act shows the festivities ordered 
by King Foleo in celebration of the bap- 
tism of his daughter, Jole. There are 


fairies, each of them bringing a wish as 
a gift, fluttering about the cradle of the 


royal infant. Unbidden, another fairy 
arrives. It is Urania, the powerful 
fairy, whose name had been omitted from 


the list of guests. She revenges herself 
by predicting that the princess will die 


| from the prick of a spindle. 


King Folco, threatening the disobe- 
dient with death, orders that henceforth 


fF noone in the kingdom shall spin. 


In the second act Jole encounters on 
the threshold of the castle an old woman 
servant who, notwithstanding the order, 
is spinning. The Princess takes up the 
spindle, pricks herself and falls down, 
apparently dead. Folco at this moment 
returns and finds the inanimate body 
of his daughter. 

Urania, however, had reduced the con- 
sequences of the ’ spindle’s s prick from 
death to a hundred-year slumber. Be- 
fore the opening of the third act the al- 
lotted century has elapsed. A certain 
Prince Augusto is hunting in the forest 
which Urania has caused to spring up 
around the castle where Jole sleeps; he 
is drawn as if by some magnetic power 
to the strange abode. Entering, he finds 
himself in a large room where the beau- 
tiful Princess lies asleep on a couch, with 
the sleeping servants and _ courtiers 
grouped about her. Augusto, the repre- 
sentative of youth, energy and love, im- 
prints a fervid kiss on the brow of Jole. 
The spell is dissolved; she wakens to a 
beautiful day of spring, her bridal day. 

In spite of the fact that such a libretto 
necessarily limited the composer’s oppor- 
tunities, the opera obtained considerable 
success. 


A Franco-lItalian Soirée 


On Dec. 12 La Scala was the scene of 
a Franco-Italian soirée, the proceeds of 
which were devoted to the cause of civil 
relief. The royal box was occupied by 
the civil and military authorities and 
representatives of the Allied armies. 
The evening’s entertainment opened with 
the Allied hymns, which were received 
with great enthusiasm. A little I'rench 
comedy with music was given by Mme. 
Gonzales, Mme. Davray and M. Boute- 
loup. Next came the first act of “I 
Barbiere di Siviglia,” under the direc- 
tion of Maestro Fabroni. Signora Cap- 


pelli distinguished herself as Rosina, 
Badini was an excellent Figaro and 
Dominici a creditable Almaviva. As 


Don Basilio and Doctor Bartolo Tapergi 
and Thos did well. Following this, Gau- 
lier, a winner of the premier prix d’excel- 
lence for harp at the Conservatoire de 


Paris, played pieces by Zabol, Hassel- 
mans, Debussy and Pierné. A delight- 


ful comedy by Victor Masse, ‘“‘Les Noces 
de Jeannette,” was given by artists of 
the Opéra and the Opera Comique, and 
the final number of the program was 
“The Hymn of the Latin Sisters,” by 
Maestro Attal, in which Alice Baron of 
the Opéra and Bianca Sarena sang well. 

On the 19th of last November a 
marble tablet was inserted in the wall 
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of the house in Milan 
Amedeo) 


(1, Via Principe 
where the late Arrigo Boito, 


composer and author, lived for many 
years. The inscription, roughly trans- 


lated, runs thus: “Arrigo Boito, who 
gave to the Italian theater great works 
of music and poetry, and whose soul, 
heart and life were fused in one supreme 
union of virtue and beauty, lived long in 
this house together with his brother 
Camillo, master architect and writer of 
noble art.” 


Welcome President Wilson 


On Jan. 5, following the banquet 
given in the ridotto of La Scala, a spe- 
cial performance was given at the opera 
house in honor of President Wilson. Long 
before the hour appointed for the open- 
ing, the house was filled to overflowing. 
It is a long time since La Scala has held 
such crowds. Close upon _ nine-thirty 
all the lights were switched on by way 
of indicating the approach of the illus- 
trious guest. All the people in the audi- 
torium jumped to their feet and looked 
toward the royal box. As the President 
appeared, with his wife and daughter, 
he was given a thunderous welcome. 
Shouts of “Long live Wilson!” and 
“Long live America!” broke from 5000 
throats. As the clamor subsided, the 
orchestra gave a dashing and tempera- 
mental performance of the “Marcia 
Reale.” The President, who was stand- 
ing in the very front of the box, beat 
time with his right hand. Then, making 
a striking contrast, came the slow, dig- 
nified measures of the American an- 
them. Flags, flowers, hands, hats and 
handkerchiefs waved in one kaleidoscopic 
medley. The curtain rose at last on the 
scene of Rhadames’ triumphant return 
in “Aida.” The operatic excerpt was 
executed with unusual grandeur. The 
great stage was crammed with chor- 
isters in multicolored array. 

As the curtain fell an enormous bou- 
quet of deep red roses was presented to 
Mrs. Wilson. 

The principal performers were given a 
hearty reception, together with Tullio 
Serafin, a particular favorite with 
the Milanese. After a brief interval 
the curtain rose again on a stage crowded 
with chorus and principals, Amneris 
grasping the Stars and Stripes, Aida 
the Italian tricolor. The “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung amid deafening ap- 
plause. The Hymns of Garibaldi, Mam- 
eli and San Giusti followed, and then 
the American anthem was repeated as 
the closing of the evening’s doings. 

E. HERBERT-CESARI. 





Glenn Grant Grabill Dedicates Organ in 
Peru, Ind. 


PERU, IND., March 8.—An inaugural 
organ recital in connection with the dedi- 
cation of the new pipe organ in the 
First Church United Brethren in Christ 
was given Friday evening, Feb. 21, by 
Glenn Grant Grabill, a member of the 
American Guild of Organists. There 
was also a short dedicatory recital the 
following Sunday morning by Mr. 
Grabill. This organ was made possible 
through a Carnegie gift of $1,000, the 
balance of the cost being raised by sub- 
scription. Mr. Grabill chose for his in- 
augural program the Bach Fugue in D 
Minor, together with numbers by Wil- 
liam R. Spence, Will C. Macfarlane, 
Rogers, Charles A. Stebbins, Sheppard 
and William Faulkes. 
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LEON RICE, RECOVERING 
FROM ILLNESS, GIVES 
CALIFORNIA CONCERT 














Leon Rice, New York Tenor 


Leon Rice, the New York tenor, whose 
crowded concert calendar was _inter- 
rupted through an attack of influenza, is 
now recuperating at Palms, Cal. At a 
recent concert given in Monrovia, Cal., 
Mr. Rice won high praise for his vocal 
artistry. Features of his well-chosen 
program included Arthur Penn’s “Magic 
of Your Eyes,” “Sunrise and You,” Van- 
derpool’s “Moanin’ Mountains” and “I 
Did Not Know,” Clay Smith’s “Sorter 
Miss You” and Keith Elliot’s “Spring’s 
a Lovable Ladye.” 
in 


Burnett Gives’ Recital 


Victoria, B. C. 


VicTorRiA, B. C., March 5.—Jennings 
Burnett, organist of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, gave a very enjoyable and in- 
teresting organ recital on March 3. He 
was assisted by Ida New, Mary Purdy, 
the Misses Moore, members of his choir, 
and by the large choir of the church. The 
visiting artist was Handley Wells, bari- 
tone, to whom much praise is due. His 
tone quality is full and rich and he sings 


Jennings 


with genuine expression. Mr. Burnett 
is one of the “big” musicians on the 
Pacific Coast. His own compositions 


have been praised and played by many 
brother organists. Included in his pro- 
gram were two of his own works, “Min- 
uet in the Style of Handel” and Pre- 
lude in D Major. 
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Congress Forgets Even the League 
% When Lawmakers of Nation 


\Q 
was 





Washington, D. C., March 5, 1919. 


HAT has proved to be the most un- 
usual, the most unlooked-for “com- 
munity concert” the country has known 
occurred in the House of Representa- 
tives as a finale to the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. No one expected the singing 


movement to spread to the Federal Con- 
gress; no one expected that political 
animosity at that all-important hour 
would be cast aside for anything so hu- 
manly uniting as singing. But that is 
just what happened. And it wasn’t sim- 
ply “The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“America,” but it was “Dixie,” “Hail, 
Hail, the ’Gang’s All Here,” “Maryland, 
My Maryland,” “Pack Up Your Troubles 
in Your Old Kit Bag,” and such songs 
that did it. So by the time it was all 
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over, there was no Republican or Demo- 
crat, no one for or against the League 
of Nations, no anti-suffrage, no nation- 
dry amendment, but simply everyone was 
happy and the War Congress had come 
to an end. 

The man chiefly responsible for the 
concert was none other than Prof. Peter 
Dykema of the music department of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, a man who knows the power of 
song and its amelioration. So when 
Prof. Dykema came upon the House of 
Representatives it was a complete sur- 
prise. 

Some humor was infused when Prof. 
Dykema pitted the singing of the Demo- 
crats against the Republicans, the gal- 
lery against the floor, the Southerners 
against the Northerners. Everywhere 
was the spirit of good fellowship. Jean- 
nette Rankin, the first woman member of 
Congress, became so enthusiastic that 
she mounted a table and took the direct- 
ing honors from Prof. Dykema and be- 
came a song leader herself. Uncle Joe 
Cannon sang; Champ Clark sang as 
cheerfully as though he were not re- 
tiring after eight years’ service as 


Stage a Concert of Their Own 
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Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in favor of the Republicans. 

The United States Marine Band was 
there, too, and under the direction of 
Lieut. W. H. Santelmann, it not only ac- 
companied the songs with spirit, but also 
added several instrumental numbers. 

For an hour and a half the law- 
makers of the nation sang. Their pro- 
gram was just as the spirit moved them 
—patriotic, political, folk songs, home or 
camp songs, or perchance a touch of 
Irish. 

The final concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing, was a triumph for the organization. 


The Brahms Concerto for piano and or-. 


chestra was artistically performed, with 
Mme. Olga Samaroff as soloist. Mme. 
Samaroff displayed brilliancy and power 
and delicacy. The symphonic number by 
the orchestra was “Les Sirénes,” Gliére, 
and the “Leonore” Overture, No. 3, Bee- 
thoven. 

T. Arthur Smith, who has been respon- 
sible for the success of the Phiadelphia 
Orchestra for the past several years, 
announces a series of five concerts for 
next season. W. 4H. 





FLONZALEYS SAY GOOD-BYE 





Chamber Music Ensemble Gives Last 
Concert of Its New York Season 


Seldom have even the Flonzaleys 
played with the exquisite finish and yet 
the pervading warmth that marked their 
work at their last subscription concert 
on Tuesday evening of last week. Vir- 
tuosity in chamber music can go no 
further. Nor emotional vitality. They 
played Ravel’s F Major Quartet, the 
third of Beethoven’s Op. 59 (in C Major) 
and four “Fragments for Quartet,” still 
in manuscript by the Italian, Rosario 
Scalero. 

Ravel’s work is good only in its first 
movement, which has melody, spontane- 
ity, color. The scherzo, with its pizzi- 
cati is clever, not more. The rest 
is nothing at all—mere bothersome grop- 
ing. The Scalero fragments are well 
conceived and carefully written thumb- 
nail sketches. A little Adagio—the sec- 
ond movement—is an adroit jeu de plume, 
being woven about the opening phrase 


of Micaela’s air from “Carmen,” which 
the viola maintains throughout the 
piece. The sketches do not indulge in 


harmonic extravagances. A _ brilliant 
audience enjoyed them hugely. 
B. FF. P. 





DAMROSCH VISITS'SCRANTON 





Paderewski Protégé Is Soloist at the 
First N. Y. Symphony Concert in Years 


SCRANTON, PA., March 8.—The New 
York Symphony Society gave a concert 
in the Keystone Course, Chauncey C. 
Hand, local manager, on March 6. The 
audience must have numbered 3000. The 
Beethoven “Eroica” Symphony and 
Saint-Saéns’s “Phaeton” were on the 
program, with Mendelssohn’s “Spinnen- 
lied” as an encore. As soloist Dr. Dam- 
rosch had secured the services of Alex- 
ander brachocki, a young Pole, who 
through the efforts of his former teacher, 
Alfred Pennington of the Scranton Con- 
servatory of Music, became a protégé of 
Paderewski, who is sending him to Sto- 
jowski for instruction. This was the 
first New York Symphony Society con- 
cert given here in some half-dozen years. 

John T. Watkins produced the ora- 
torio, “St. Paul,” on the evening of 
March 2 at Elm Park Church, with the 
Elm Park Choral Society of 150 voices. 
The solo parts were taken by Dorothy 
Clayworth Pifer, soprano; Reba Morgan, 
contralto; Tom Beynon, tenor, and Philip 


H. Warren, bass. The oratorio was given 
before an audience of 2500. Harold Stew- 
art Briggs was at the organ and Mrs. 
Helen Bray-Jones was the piano accom- 


panist. Fred Nordt is the pianist for 
the society. This organization cele- 
brated its twelfth anniversary last 
week. 


Ellen Fulton, organist at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, gave a _ recital 
there on Sunday afternoon, when she 
was assisted by Alwyn Davies, organist 
at the Hickory Street Presbyterian 
Church. This recital was given in a 
series presented by the Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. B. ©. F. 





BEETHOVEN[SOCIETY CONCERT 





Soprano, Pianist and Baritone the Art- 
ists at Season’s Fifth Musicale 


The Beethoven Society, Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor, gave its fifth musicale 
for this season on the afternoon of 
March 8 in the ballroom of the Plaza. 
The artists of the occasion were Elsa 
Foerster, soprano; Mona Bates, pian- 
ist, and Harold Land, baritone. Miss 
Bates opened the program with a Scar- 
latti-Tausig Pastorale, the Chopin Noc- 
turne in E Minor and the Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns “Caprice sur les Airs de Ballet 
d’Alceste.” Miss Foerster’s contribu- 
tions included the “Un bel di” aria and 
an excerpt from “Alceste.” Mr. Land 
was heard to advantage in “Plaisir 
d’amour,” Martini; “L’heure exquise,” 
Hahn; “Elégie,” Massenet ; “Now sleeps 
the crimson petal,” Quilter; “A Cavalier 
Song,” Avery, and “A Khaki Lad,” Ayl- 
ward. Miss Bates brought the program 
to a close with the Liszt “Hungarian 
Fantasy.” 





Bowling Green, Ky., to Give Festival 
with American Artists 


BOWLING GREEN, Ky., March 10.—Ar- 
rangements have been completed for the 
music festival, which will be held in 
Bowling Green under the auspices of the 
Western Normal School May 8 and 9, 
and directed by Prof. F. J. Strahm of the 
Department of Music in that institution. 
The following artists have been engaged: 
Wilfred Glenn, bass; Charles Harrison, 
tenor; Olive Kline, soprano; Frances 
Morton-Crume, contralto; Kenneth Rose, 
violinist, and Virginia Beck, pianist. The 
Festival Orchestra, composed of an ag- 
gregate of the Ward- Belmont Orchestra, 
local musicians and a score of members 





of the Indianapolis Symphony Orc! 
has been engaged for the entire fe 































































An additional attraction will b g) 
phie Braslau, contralto, of the }\ :ty. 
politan, who will appear in both pyro. 
grams, May 9. A. ] 








Edmonton “Journal” Starts Music age 
EDMONTON, CAN., March 1.—Th fq. 


monton Journal has joined the rar sg of 
newspapers devoting considerable pac, 
to music. It has a page, ‘Music the 
Home,” edited by Mrs. M. H. T. ey. 
ander, which carries interesting b gs of 
local musical news and discussio: ; of 


various questions of interest to gj. 
cians. 
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RS. HEMSTREET’S 
SCORE TO “SHADOWS” 
GIVEN IN NEW YORK 














illian Miller Hemstreet, New York Vocal 
Instructor and Composer 


An interesting feature of the perform- 
nces on March 7, 8 and 9 of H. Van 
Buren Magonigle’s Japanese pantomime, 
Shadows,” at the MacDowell Club, New 
was the musical score composed 
nd arranged for it by Lillian Miller 
emstreet (Mrs. Frank Hemstreet). 
e performances were given on the 
enings of March 7 and 8 for the club 
embers, and on Sunday afternoon, 

larch 9, for wounded soldiers. 
[he musie was played admirably by 
lelen Wright, pianist. Mrs. Hemstreet 
responsible for all the entr’acte mu- 
ic, much of the incidental music and 
he song, “Solitude in Pinetrees,’”’ which 
sung before the final curtain by 
Valter L. Bogert, baritone. This song 
written on a Japanese theme, which 
as given the composer by a Japanese 
also the words of the song were 
ecured from the same source. The 
harming pantomime made an excellent 
npression on the audience, and its ef- 
ect was greatly enhanced through the 
isical setting. Mrs. Hemstreet is a 
| in this music, having made a 


CLress 5 


peciaiist 
tudy of Japanese and Chinese music 
ring the time she lived in San Fran- 
isco. So thoroughly did she go into 
his subject that a number of prominent 
hinese merchants in San Francisco pre- 
ented her with a collection of Chinese 
struments in recognition of her work. 
pie has composed a suite of “Chinese 
liniatures” for the piano in five move- 
ents based on her study of this music. 


: of the movements she has or- 
lestrated. 





LORENCE MACBETH TRIUMPHS 


Wins Favor as Soloist with 


Oprans 
| Milwaukee Chorus 
MILW UKEE, WIs., March 14.—Musi- 


Milwaukee was frankly surprised by 
efficiency of Florence Macbeth. 
a long program by Miss Macbeth 
nd the Arion Musical Club, under 
“se auspices she appeared, the audi- 
landed a half dozen encores, 
e graciously granted and which 
“Uded old favorites like “The Last 
‘© Of Summer,” “Comin’ Thro’ the 
“Annie Laurie.” 
acbeth’s singing was delightful 
‘se of the consummate ease of her 
“"Za\ion, the purity and unforced 
“acter of her tone and the tempera- 
“te h she displayed. Not less than 
ore vas roused by the soloist’s sing- 
' ‘ishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle 
th a flute obbligato played by 
2 rson, a local flautist. The ap- 
,, 0! the audience was unmistakable 
The, ler singing and her songs. 
mn Musical Club, an organiza- 
in the past has brought such 
Emma Eames, Patti and 





the De Reszkes to Milwaukee, gave its 
share of the program excellently. The 
audience strongly approved such melo- 
dic numbers as Lohr’s “Rose of My 
Heart” and such old-time favorites as 
Dvorak’s Humoresque, arranged as a 
“Darky Lullaby,” and patriotic numbers 


like Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” 
and Arensky’s “Praise Ye the Lord” 


were among the heavier chorus numbers 
which, under the baton of Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, were’ interpreted finely. 
“Hail to the Swallow,” arranged by 
Goodhart, as sung by Miss Macbeth and 
the club, provided an acceptable climax 
to a good program. 

The series of recitals arranged by Mrs. 
KE. J. Dunlop at the Red Room of the 
Pfister has been remarkably successful 
for the first season of such concerts. 
Richard Czerwonky, who opened the 
series, is a violinist of no mean distinc- 
tion, his ability to hold the keen atten- 
tion of his auditors being fully apparent 
at all times. A rich tone and musicianly 
interpretations were expected of him 
after his appearance here with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra. A _ second re- 
cital by Marjorie Dodge Warner showed 
that her voice has grown appreciably 
since her appearance here with the 
Arion Musical Club. C. O. 8. 


ARMENIAN AND SERBIAN 
MUSIC IN ONE PROGRAM 


Native Musicians Interpret Melodies of 
Their Home Lands at the Mac- 
Dowell Club in New York 


A program of unique interest was pre- 
sented at the MacDowell Club on the 
evening of March 16, when the commit- 
tee on music offered a recital of Ar- 
menian and Serbian music. The artists 





were Haig Gudénian, violin; Obrad 
Djuran, tenor; Howard Brockway at 


the piano and Alberta Matthews, accom- 
panist. 

Mr. Brockway, who has done so much 
to harmonize and make known the musi- 
cal folk-lore and “lonesome tunes” of 
the Kentucky mountains, has turned his 
attention to the music of these far-off 
Eastern countries. As he _ explained, 
none of these melodies had ever been 
printed, or even written down. The mu- 
sicians of those countries have a store 
of these tunes in their memory, and they 
are passed on from one to another and 
are kept alive in this way. The piano is 
unknown in Serbia and accompaniments 
are usually played by mandolin or 
guitar. 

The five Armenian melodies performed 
by Mr. Gudénian and Mr. Brockway were 
unusual in content and effect, recalling 
Magyar themes and harmonies, an effect 
heightened by the Oriental appearance 
of the violinist. He is a skilful player 
and draws a tone of penetrating sweet- 
ness from his instrument. 

Mr. Djuran was heard in a group of 
five Serbian folk-songs and three Rus- 
sian songs. For the former, his teacher, 
Wilfred Klamroth, who was present, 
gave the English translations. Mr. 
Djuran has a tenor of powerful, ringing 
quality, also excellent diction in Serbian 
and Russian. 

Mr. Brockway closed the program 
with a group of three piano pieces— 
“Lépo-Lélé,” an Armenian folk dance; 
Armenian Wedding March and “The 
Wolf and the Lamb,” Armenian folk 
dance. These melodies, which had been 
given him by Mr. Gudénian, have been 
transcribed into most interesting piano 
solos, which were artistically and bril- 
liantly played by the composer-pianist. 
A very appreciative audience of musi- 
cians and music-lovers was present. 


H. B. 





William Simmons Sings in Merion, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 17.—The second 
of the series of musicales given this 
month by Mr. and Mrs. John Frederick 
Braun on Sunday afternoons in their 
home in Merion, Pa., was given on March 
9. William Simmons, baritone, delighted 
the audience by singing Secchi’s “Lungi 
dal caro bene,” “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves” by Handel, and the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci.” His group of songs 
consisted of “Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal” by Quilter, “The Ringers” by 
Lohr, and “Tommy Lad” by Margetson. 
Mr. Braun, tenor, joined him in singing 
the duet from “La Bohéme.” Mr. Braun 
was also heard in a group of English 
songs. Mrs. Braun, formerly Edith 
Evans, accompanist for Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, furnished beautiful accompani- 
ments. 

















Sang “Star of Gold’ in Homes Saddened 
by Loss of Heroes of the Great War 
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John Hand, the American Tenor, and Mana-Zucca, Composer of “Star of Gold’’ 


OHN HAND, the Salt Lake City tenor 

who made his Eastern début early 
this season with the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers, has been making a concert 
tour through the country. He has util- 
ized his spare time in the cities visited 
by him en tour by seeking out the homes 
in which a young man is missing as a 


result of the European war and singing 
Mana-Zucca’s song, “Star of Gold,” for 
the relatives and friends of the heroes 
who made the great sacrifice. As a mark 
of appreciation which this song and its 
singer won in the homes visited, Mr. 
Hand is now sending an autographed 
copy as a souvenir of the unique recitals. 








LIEUT. KERNOCHAN, 
AGAIN A CIVILIAN, 
RENEWS COMPOSING 














Gifted New York 


Composer 


Marshall 


Kernochan, 


Up to the first of this month Marshall 
Kernochan, the gifted composer of such 
widely sung songs as “We Two To- 
gether” and the “Smugglers’ Song”’ was 
Lieut. Marshall R. Kernochan, U. S. A. 
But after being mustered out, he has 
returned to civilian life and to his cher- 
ished art of composition. ‘ 

Seventeen months of service abroad 
with our army in France has given Mr. 
Kernochan a new impetus to compose 
and he has already begun to work on 
several new compositions. Shortly be- 
fore sailing from America in the spring 


of 1917 his two songs, “Summer Dawn,” 
a setting of William Morris’s poem, and 
his “Song of Har-Dyal,” a Kipling poem, 
were issued. Mr. Kernochan has com- 
pleted a setting for unaccompanied male 
chorus of Richard Hovey’s poem, “Song 
of the Huntsmen,” which will be pub- 
lished in the near future and performed 
next season. In our army he was first 
in the Field Artillery, but when it was 
found that he was unusually proficient 
in French he was transferred to the 
Intelligence Department. 


Philharmonic Ends Brooklyn Season 


For the last Philharmonic concert of 
the Brooklyn season at the Academy of 
Music, on Sunday afternoon, March 9, 
Mr. Stransky chose a program composed 
of numbers each of which invariably 
finds favor with audiences whenever 
given, and which on this occasion evoked 
deep appreciation. It included the “New 
World” Symphony by Dvorak, Rachman- 
inoff’s tone-poem, “The Isle of the 
Dead,” new to Brooklyn Philharmonic 
subscribers; the Overture to “Tann- 
hiuser,” and with Mischa Elman as 
soloist, the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. 

The Dvorak Symphony and the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto were brilliantly and 
colorfully given. Mr. Elman again dem- 
onstrated his ability to draw the most 
from the concerto. He does it perhaps 
as well as anything he plays and makes 
it a scintillating, vivid thing of beauty. 
The large audience long applauded both 
orchestra and artist. A. T. S. 
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BEETHOVEN’S ‘NINTH’ 
NOBLY PERFORMED 





New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Conductor, Walter Damrosch. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, After- 
noon, March 13. Assisting Sing- 
ers: Florence Hinkle, Soprano; 
Emma Roberts, Contralto; Reed 
Miller, Tenor; Arthur Middleton, 
Bass; Chorus of the Oratorio 
Society, Boys from St. Thomas’ 
Church. The Program: 

“Peace Hymn of the Republic,” 
Damrosch; “Benedictus” from the 
“Missa Solemnis,” Symphony No. 
9, in D Minor, Beethoven. 








One recalls even without a very elastic 
memory presentations of the Ninth Sym- 
phony at the hands of Mr. Damrosch 
than which nothing could have been 
more narcotic—notably a famous dual 
session ‘about ten years ago, when 


the conductor played the work twice 
over at the same concert, since it 
was “too profound to grasp at a 
single hearing.” The depressing cere- 
mony, from which no one seems to have 
derived enlightenment, was never re- 
peated, but Mr. Damrosch has often 
given the symphony with more or less 
mediocre results. Last week came an 
unlooked-for turn in the tide, and the 
conductor’s exposition of the sublimest 








symphonic music-drama of all time 
underwent a sea-change. There have 
been more finished representations in re- 
cent years, but the writer, who has heard 
every performance of it in the last fif- 
teen years, can recollect none as tre- 
mendously stirring and alive since Gus- 
tav Mahler’s memorable achievement. 
With many of Mr. Damrosch’s ideas 
there was occasion to disagree in the 
first movement, vital and seizing as the 
expression of its combative spirit proved. 
The scherzo he whipped up to a fine pace 
and it bit—bit deep. The soul poesy of 
the adagio, wherein transfigured lyri- 
cism shakes off the trammels of earthly 
things, had something less than its full 
share of spiritual implication. But the 
finale—the emergence of music-drama 
from a symphonic chrysalis—left the 
hearer limp and breathless. What if the 
quartet, composed of Mmes. Hinkle and 
Roberts and Messrs. Miller and Middle- 
ton (none of them at her or his best), 
and the chorus of the Oratorio Society 
(well assisted by boys from St. Thomas’s 
Church) succumbed to the immemorial 
difficulties of this unvocal music? The 
driving incentive that Mr. Damrosch 
and his men put into the movement car- 
ried all before it. And one was moved 
as by nothing except the conclusion of 
Wagner’s “Gotterdammerung.” If this 
symphony be German propaganda— 
well, make the best of it! 

Mr. Damrosch found it expedient to 
open this “Brotherhood of Man” concert 
with the “‘Benedictus” from Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” and his own ‘Peace 
Hymn.” The performance of the “Bene- 
dictus” scarcely presaged what was to 
follow. Even Miss Hinkle’s ordinarily 
lovely voice was under a cloud and failed 
to furnish such a redeeming feature as 
it should have. = 2. 2. 





LYRIC CLUB GIVES CONCERT 


Grace Freeman and Tuckerman Assist 
Women’s Choral Society 


The Lyric Club of New York, an or- 


ganization of women singers, Arthur 
Leonard, conductor, on March 10 gave 
its fourth private concert since its in- 
ception about three years ago in the 
Hotel Majestic. Grace Freeman, vio- 
linist, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
were the soloists 

A most interesting program was pre- 
sented. Opening with Fasolo’s “Gangia, 
Gangia,” Grieg’s “Are They Tears, Be- 
loved,” Lully’s “Lonely Wood,” all of 
which were translated into English by 
Deems Taylor, subsequent offerings in- 
cluded Gilberté’s “There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry,’ Chaminade’s “Come, My 
Love, to Me,’ Horsman’s “The Bird of 
the Wilderness,” Woodman’s “O, Happy 
Sleep,” Matthews’s “Indian Cradle 
Song,” an old French song arranged by 
Saar, entitled “Mon Petit Coeur Sou- 
pire,” Luzzi’s ‘Ave Maria,” arranged by 
Harris, concluding with a stirring deliv- 
ery of Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” and our national anthem. 

The work of the club, under the effi- 
cient direction of Mr. Leonard, was 
most commendable, revealing admirable 
volume and ensemble. 

Miss Freeman was impressive in 
Gluck-Kreisler’s Melodie, Townsend’s 
Berceuse and Hubay’s “Hejre-Kati,” re- 
vealing a tone of singing sweetness and 
good technique, which won for her en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Mr. Tuckerman disclosed a mellow, 
pleasing voice in Purcell’s “Passing By,”’ 
Haydn’s “She Never Told Her Love,” 
Higgins’s “My Lovely Celia,” Arthur 
Penn’s “Smiling Through,” Florence 
Turner-Maley’s “The Fields o’ Bally- 
clare’ and Gena Branscombe’s “At the 
Postern Gate” and sustained the solo 
role with marked clarity in “The Amer- 
icans Come!” This was his third ap- 
pearance as soloist with this organiza- 
tion. There was a large audience in 
attendance. M. B. S. 





Sings Before Cincinnati Musicians 

CINCINNATI, March 10.—A song re- 
cital, interesting a wide circle of musici- 
ans, was that given by Mrs. Mary Pfau, 
contralto, at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, on March 14. Mrs. Pfau has 
been studying under Thomas Kelly dur- 


ing the past two years and gave evi- 
dence of fine scholarship and careful 
training. Her voice is rich, evenly de- 
veloped and capable of considerable col- 
or. Her French, Italian and English dic- 
tion were commendable and her inter- 
pretations most pleasing. Her accom- 
panist, Elizabeth Cook, also figured on 
the program as a composer, and her 
song, “Banks o’ Bonnie Doon,” was re- 
ceived with acclaim. Miss Cook’s accom- 
paniments enhanced the evening as did 
also her groups of piano solos compris- 
ing two “Arabesques” of Debussy and 
some Chopin Etudes. 

An evening of Concertos by pupils of 
William Kraupner attracted a large au- 
dience to the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music on March 18. The program was 
presented by Romie Stiles, Emma Louise 
Snow, Gertrude Kirkpatrick and Irma 
Schroeder. 
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Aurore LaCroix Scores as Substitute 
for Novaes in Toronto 


Aurore LaCroix, the young pianist, 
heard twice in recital in New York this 
season, recently had the experience of 
playing before an audience which had 
been prepared by weeks of advance pub- 
licity to hear a certain artist, only at the 
last moment to be told that Miss La- 
Croix would appear in her place. It is 
a far cry from a cup of tea to Toronto, 
but that is virtually what happened to 
Miss LaCroix, when she was called to 
the ’phone while taking tea with a friend 
and told to be ready for the 6.45 train 
leaving that night for Toronto. Miss 
LaCroix stepped into the breach made 
by the sudden indisposition on the part 
of Guiomar Novaes and saved the day. 
The concert was the third annual one 
of the Toronto Male Chorus, and proved 
an unqualified success for Miss LaCroix. 

Miss LaCroix will give her third New 
York recital on Saturday afternoon, 
March 29, in Aeolian Hall. 





Elizabeth K. Patterson to Conduct 


Summer Classes 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 
vocal teacher, has leased Pine 
cottage in Woodstock, N. Y., for the 
months of July and August. She will 
conduct her summer classes there, a 
number of her pupils having already ar- 
ranged to reside with her during that 
period. 


New York 
Breeze 


DAMROSCH CLOSES 
BRILLIANT SEASON 





New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Conductor, Walter Damrosch. 
Concert, /Eolian Hall, Afternoon, 
March 16. Soloist, Hulda La- 
shanska, Soprano. The Pro- 
gram: 

Symphony in B Minor, “Unfin- 


ished,” Schubert; Melodrams from 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” and “Medea,” 
Damrosch; Aria, “Deh vieni non 
tardar” from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” Aria, “Ah lo so” from 
the “Magic Flute,” Mozart; Pre- 
lude and “Love-Death” from “Tris- 
tan,” Wagner; “Letter Air’ from 
“Eugen Onegin,” Tchaikovsky; 
“Les Préludes,” Liszt. 











First of the local orchestras to end its 
season, the New York Symphony termi- 
nated its winter’s labors in town last 
Sunday afternoon in a blaze of glory. 
The program was good, 
mirable and Mr. Damrosch had one of 
his inspired days. A huge audience re- 
sponded to such incitations with the 
vehemence of enthusiasm. It applauded 
an excellent performance of Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony and a couple of 
numbers from the agreeable incidental 
music that Mr. Damrosch wrote for 
“Medea™® and “Iphigenia in Aulis.” It 
sat spellbound through a magnificent 
performance of the “Tristan” Prelude 
and “Love Death’’—a performance which 
Mr. Damrosch has never surpassed and 
rarely equalled—and a stirring, sonor- 
ous one of “Les Préludes.” 

Hulda Lashanska is a finer singer and 
a better artist than last year. She deliv- 
ered her “Deh vieni non tardar” and 
“Ah, lo so” (better known as “Ach, ich 
fiihl’s”) with extraordinary beauty of 
voice and a taste and reposeful elegance 
of style in accordance with the best 
traditions of Mozart singing. The “Deh 
vieni” was the kind of thing that haunts 
the chambers of the memory. In the 
letter air from “Eugen Onegin” she later 
showed dramatic powers of expression, 
even if the more strenuous utterance 
brought a note of reediness into certain 
tones. Miss Lashanska earned an ova- 
tion. mF. F. 








Mme. de Tréville and Lazaro Sing in 
Washington Musicale 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Be- 
fore a huge audience made up entirely 
of officers and men in khaki, Yvonne de 
Tréville sang a dozen songs and operatic 
arias in the big gymnasium at Fort Mey- 
er Monday night. This appearance was 
followed on Tuesday afternoon by a pro- 
gram delivered before a_ select and 
equally enthusiastic audience in the ball 
room in the mansion of Mrs. Norman 
Williams. Hipolito Lazaro of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, joined Mlle. de 
Tréville in the latter program, singing 
with her the duet from “Rigoletto” and 
“Lucia,” the two voices blending charm- 
ingly. 

The well-known coloratura soprano 
further sang the air from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” the Bell Song from “Lakme,” 
and three songs of American composers. 





Hear Antoinette Ward Pupils 
Many _artist-pupils of Antoinette 
Ward, New York pianist and teacher, 
were heard in a delightful recital in 


Wanamaker’s auditorium on the after- 
noon of March 15. 
Poise, control and musical _ under- 


standing were revealed by the various 
soloists. Gordon Phillips, with Adelaide 
Viau at the second piano, gave charming 
interpretations to the movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor, 
MacDowell’s Prelude in E Minor and 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude. Miss Viau 
was also heard effectively in Chopin’s B 
Major Nocturne and Impromptu in A 
Flat Major. Ruth Coe won laurels 
through her delivery of Moszkowski’s 
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Scherzino and MacDowell’s “J 
the Dryads.” Helen Hulsmann 
Stojowski’s “By the Brookside,”’ « 
‘antasie Impromptu, Moszkowski 
gleress” and the Saint-Saéns 
Valse. Constance Hulsman was } 
Grieg’s “Elfin Dance,’ “At Hon 
“Little Bird” and MacDowell’s ‘ 
Dance.” Ruth Breitenbach, on] 
years old, disclosed remarkable 
Tischendorf’s ‘“Legende” and 
“Water Sprites,” and Modena 
scored in a group of Chopin num} 
MacDowell’s Concerto in D Min 
Miss Coe at the second ae 
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Officials of Philadelphia Orchestra §pe¢,), 
at Lively Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, March 15.—A 
hearing was held in the City | 
March 10 on House Bill No. 26. yo. 
before the lower branch of the Sta: 0 
Assembly. The measure is desi; m— 6 
strike from the statute books th le. 
laws of 1794 prohibiting Sunday entey. 
tainments for which  admissi 
charged. The hearing was held 
the Special Judiciary Committee 
Legislature under the chairmans 
William F. Rorke, sponsor of t! ill. 
which would permit Sunday eveniny cop. 
certs and entertainments “of an ¢duca. 
tional character.” 

The clergymen who led the drive 
against the measure were Dr. Car! £ 
Grammer, the Rev. T. T. Mutche! and 
the Rev. William B. Forney. Among 
those who spoke in favor of the bil! wey, 
Arthur L. Judson, manager of the Phils. 
delphia Orchestra; Leopold Stokowski. 
the conductor; Brig-Gen. L. W. 7. 
Waller, U. S. Marine Corps; Lieut. 
Commander Payne, U. S. Nava! 
pital; Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies 
Home Journal; Alexander Van Rensse- ‘ 
laer, president of the Philadelphia Or 7 | 
chestra Association, and Dr. C. D. Hart. 

The annual conference of the Metb- 
odist Episcopal Church, in session her 
the latter part of the week, adopted reso- 
lutions calling for the defeat of the 
Rorke bill for a more liberal Sabbath 
Representatives of the Philadelphia Sab- 
bath Association and other religious 
bodies of the State will fight the 
Harrisburg. W. R. M. 
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TORONTO’S CHAMBER MUSIC 













Hambourg Concert Society Appears in 
Concert—Chorus Gives Lenten Program 


TORONTO, March 14.—The second re- 
cital of the Hambourg Concert Society 
in Foresters’ Hall on March 10 was 
decided success, the hall being crowded 
The outstanding number of the evening 
was Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 
Perfectly balanced were the three instru- 
ments. Jan Hambourg played the violin. 
Boris Hambourg the ’cello and Alber 
G. Guerrero the piano. The first number 
of the evening was Franck’s Sonata fo 
piano and violin played by Mr. Guer 
rero and Jan Hambourg. Two Lisi 
piano numbers, well performed 
George F. Boyce, completed the program 

Mr. Carboni and the Toronto Opera! 
Chorus gave an interesting conce!'t 
Convocation Hall on March 13, presen 
ing a program comprising English, !l¢ 
brew and Latin music. The concert Wa 
especially arranged for the Lenten se: 
son. J. Riley Hallman, tenor, 
Charles Rigby, baritone, were heard 
solo parts in the English group. 1" 
double quartet was composed of ‘less! 
Hallman, Fiddes, Mandsley, “ie 
Dusseau, McDonnell, Fielder and \!! 
Mr. Vines was also heard in a ba 
The middle portion of the program ©! 
sisted of the Hebrew group. The io! 
was heard in this as well as J. Ek’ 
Fiddes and N. Mandsley in solos. |) © 
Latin group there was a solo by La! 
tert Dusseau, baritone; soprano 
Mrs. G. A. Elliott and bass s 
George Vines. 

Mme. Grace Smith, pianist, on Mart 
13 gave the first of a series of six 10° 
trated talks on the “Spirit of Mu-ic § 
the Margaret Eaton School of | xp! 
sion. To illustrate the talk Mme. >" 
played several numbers. w. J.B 















































Elliott-Leverich Engagement Annount® 

The marriage engagement 
nounced of Lillian M. Elliott, col: 
soprano of Brooklyn, and Lester Le” 
erich, assistant advertising man: 
the Columbia Graphophone ( 
Miss Elliott was at one time a 
at the Institute of Musical Art : 
appeared in recital in Aolian H 
elsewhere in New York. She 
sisted W. J. Henderson, the note: 
critic, and others in illustrat! 
tures on musical subjects. The \ 
will take place in June. 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Blidg., 
NN Chicago, March 10, 1919. 
ERGEI RACHMANINOFY, the cele- 
ted pianist-composer, came to Or- 
tra Hall last Sunday afternoon for a 
cital and created a veritable sen- 
Not since Paderewski first came 
igo has the musical and piano- 
slaying public of this city been so stirred 
lue. sit was then. His personal magnetism, 
iter. is superb playing and his reputation as 
ne of the great leaders in Russian mu- 
.. Mpical art all contributed to the furore 
p if ‘hich he created, and though not alto- 
ether unknown in his triple capacity by 
he musically informed, for he has 
layed and conducted here before, this 
ime he packed the hall to its seating 
| E. Bimits. 
For his recital Rachmaninoff selected 
ritings from Mozart, Beethoven, Cho- 
in and Liszt, and a set of four pieces 
f his own. ; ; 
His playing has gained in authority, in 
chnical finish, and in directness of 
urpose and interpretation since he was 
ist heard here, and though in the Mo- 
art and Beethoven pieces, the Theme 
nd Variations in A major by the former 
nd the Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, by the 
iter, he held himself aloof in the mat- 
of temperament and_ emotional 
‘armth, in the Chopin group, which com- 
rised the Nocturne, E Flat Valse and C 
linor Polonaise, the more imaginative 
nd poetic qualities were brought forth, 
hough never in any sentimental way, 
nd more in the robust, manly manner of 
Ihe sturdy Russian character. The re- 
ital may be counted as one of the mu- 
ical events of an extraordinary season. 


Riccardo Martin Scores 


Riccardo Martin gave a song recital 
5 '" Mt Kimball Hall last Sunday afternoon. 
ram #lr. Martin has always been a popular 
pera visitor in Chicago and a _ good- 
ized audience attended his recital, the 
rst which he has ever given in our city. 
Better known as a dramatic tenor who 
ving enks among the first of our American 
“97 ingers, he finds in the more accustomed 
try. Aetroundings of the lyric dramatic stage 
more familiar environment, and so his 
opto goncert appearances show his real gifts 
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abet less advantage. 
f In his program yesterday he made the 
ne st impression with his interpretations 


f some American songs by Chadwick, 
ny Meerieigh and Ronalds, though at times 
om. [aes English was not as clear as it might 
ave been. A voice which in its middle 
he id lower registers is particularly rich 
ore nd clear, a well poised manner and mu- 
He. ical intelligence are among the notice- 
vas ele artistic attributes of Mr. Martin’s 
al talents, and these were shown not 
nly in the American group mentioned 
ip ove, but also in his singing of the 
rh Flower Song” from Bizet’s “Carmen” 
«ys. Ae! also in three older airs by Giordani, 
; ergolesi and Seudare, in the “Tra voi 
‘lle’ from Puccini’s “Manon,” and later 
= Arioso from “Pagliacci” by Leon- 
Vallo, 
rus lsaae Van Grove was the accompanist, 
Ich nd also contributed solos. 


\rthur Shattuck’s Recital 


Arthur Shattuck easily ranks among 
¢ foremost of our American piano vir- 
“SoS. His program at Kimball Hall 
pst Tuesday evening was made up of 
‘eral compositions quite out of the con- 
Mtional type, and to many in the audi- 
oe ep they were new and unfamiliar. 
vith mae Prelude and Fugue in D Major 
B. Glaz inoff, which opened his recital, 
| father rambling piece. The big G 
r JY Sonata by Tchaikovsky, Op. 37, 
ces ae’ 'n the last twenty-odd years found 


" Mab laces on our recital programs, 
Msg ast Wednesday morning, when 
ith y “ilber made a very fine success 
Kin, - the Ziegfeld Theater in Carl 
Uesda. 9, Series, and at this recital last 
ser evening. It is much too long 
Ir She. ‘neven as to its musical merits. 

the yi ick played but three movements 


mata, and though taken some- 
rately, he gave the first Alle- 
tely, well interpreted perform- 
made considerable out of the 
‘techy second division, an an- 
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American and Russian Artists Dazzle Chicago 





Rachmaninoff Creates a Furore at His Initial Recital in Windy City—Zimbalist Makes Deep 
Impression with Own Compositions at Stock Concert—Riccardo Martin Earns Honors— 
Shattuck Performs Unfamiliar Sonata—Rossetter G. Cole Conducts His Overture, 
‘Pioneer, on Symphony Program—Club Produces Prize Madrigal 




















dante, in which there are some folk-tune 
themes, well handled, given with singing 
tone qualities, and he played the finale 
with big tonal sweep. 

Two pieces by Brahms, an Intermezzo, 
Op. 117, and a Waltz in A Flat, found 
much favor. The waltz received a big 
storm of applause. A short ultra-mod- 
ern composition, “Rain,” by Emerson 
Whithorne, has a very original style of 
piano technique and is impressionistic in 
character. It has short fragmentary 
themes. A concert etude by Poldini, a 
romantic piece by Grieg, “Mystere,” and 
the Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12, by 
Liszt, completed the program. 

Mr. Shattuck’s pianistic equipment, 
his dominance over the material of piano 
playing, his supple wrists, his power in 
octave playing, his fleet finger work in 
scale passages, and, above all, his intel- 
ligent phrasing and musical interpreta- 
tive powers, all contributed to a very fine 
success at his recital. Most of the mu- 
sical public of Chicago attended. 


Another Ovation for Stock 


But rarely in life does a man get a 
double welcome when he returns to a 
duty necessarily suspended for a time. 
Frederick Stock received a most enthu- 
siastic ovation from his regular patrons 
when he resumed his position as con- 
ductor at the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra a couple of weeks ago, and last 
Thursday evening he was given another 
most cordial greeting on his return to 
conduct the seventh of the “popular” 
series. 

At last Thursday’s concert the pro- 
gram of the first part brought to hear- 
ing the Mozart Overture to “The Magic 
Flute” and Beethoven’s C Minor Sym- 
phony No. 5. We need not dwell at 
length at this time on Mr. Stock’s read- 
ing of the master works of Beethoven or 
Mozart; enough is stated when we know 
that he conducted not only these numbers 
but all the program without a score and 
dominated every phase of the music com- 
pletely. 

The second part of the concert was de- 
voted to more romantic offerings: the 
Ballet Suite “Sylvia,” by Delibes; the 
Prelude to “The Deluge,” by Saint- 
Saéns; Glazounoff’s Concert Waltz in D 
Major, and the Polonaise from “Eugen 
Onegin,” by Tchaikovsky. 

Fine Prize Madrigal 

At Kimball Hall last Thursday eve- 
ning D. A. Clippinger, the versatile con- 
ductor of the Chicago Madrigal Club, 
took this organization through an inter- 
esting program of part songs and choral 
numbers in the second concert of their 
present season. 

The prize madrigal, “The Nights o 
Spring,” was given its first performance 
on this occasion, and for the first time in 
the history of the W. W. Kimball prize 
of $100, offered annually by the club, the 
award was made to two women, Bertha 
Ochsner of Chicago having written the 
text and Frances McCollin of Philadel- 
phia composed the music. This is a very 
interesting and beautiful madrigal, in 
which the text and music blend perfectly, 
and was excellently sung by the club, as 
were numbers by Knyvett Stewart, 
Smart, Palestrina, Purcell, Dickinson 
and Adolf Weidig of Chicago. 

May Wall, contralto, was one of the 
assisting artists, and besides singing an 
aria from “Alceste,” by Gluck, also gave 
a group of American songs, and in all 
her work she exhibited pleasing vocal 
accomplishments. 

Zimbalist Is Stock Soloist 

Cosmopolitan in every sense of the 
word was the program which Frederick 
Stock presented last Friday afternoon 
at the regular concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Beginning with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” the pro- 
gram included Chabrier’s Bourréé Fan- 
tastique, orchestrated by Felix Mottl; 
Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain,” Third 
Symphony of Hugo Alfven, Rossetter G. 
Cole’s Overture, “Pioneer,” written in 
celebration of the Illinois Centennial, 
Southeastern Europe, two Slavonic 
Dances by Zimbalist, and the A Major 
Violin Concerto by Mozart. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the soloist in the Mo- 
zart Concerto, had a big individual suc- 
cess with his refined playing of this 
translucent and clearly defined musical 
masterpiece. It is music of the strictly 


’ 





formal and classic mold that this young 
virtuoso interprets with the most genial 
accomplishments, and his silver tone, his 
clean and well polished technique and his 
adherence to the precise accents of 
rhythm in the work won him many en- 
comiums. 

Mr. Cole conducted his own overture, a 
work of serious construction, with some 
good original themes, handled with the 
skill of the authoritative musician. Mr. 
Cole’s piece has the dimensions of a 
symphonic poem more than an overture, 
however. 





Efrem Zimbalist, who also appeared 
as composer, played his two Slavonic 
Dances with exceptional musical taste. 
The first is somewhat rhapsodical in style 
and entitled “Hebrew,” and, in fact, its 
theme and development is. strikingly 
characteristic of Jewish music. As set 
in his clever manner, it reflects the Ori- 
ental spirit most faithfully. It is a dis- 
tinctly worthy contribution to Jewish 
musical literature. The other, a Polish 
dance, while neatly made, is less in- 
spired. The orchestra, under Mr. Stock, 
supported Mr. Zimbalist well indeed and 
made of the Alfven Symphony an absorb- 
ingly interesting work. 

As usual, Mr. Stock conducted the en- 
tire concert without a score. 

Rosa Olitzka, the distinguished Chi- 
cago contralto, has been filling a series 
of dates for recitals and concerts during 
the week just past in Kansas, where she 
was heard in Lindborough, Salina and 
Wichita. She was assisted in these en- 
gagements by Garvin Williamson, pian- 
ist, both as soloist and accompanist. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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Chicago, March 10, 1919 


HICAGO Musical College notes: Felix 
Borowski’s “Elegie Symphonique,” 
which‘has been already performed by the 
Chicago and Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestras and by the Symphony Society 
of New York, will be played under the 
direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra this Thurs- 
day evening and Saturday afternoon. 

Ruth Meyer, student in organ playing, 
gave the second of a series of monthly 
recitals at the Tabernacle Baptist Church 
March 2, playing compositions by Bach, 
Wagner and Batiste. 

The school of opera of the Chicago 
Musical College presented “Il Trovatore” 
Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter. Mae Pfeiffer sang the part of 
Azucena and Dan Denton that of Man- 
rico. The first and fourth acts of “La 
Boheme” were also given, Edwina JD. 
Kinsey singing the part of Mimi. Others 
taking part were Ruth Fischer, Dan Den- 


ton, Stanley Deacon, William Bucke, 
Rollin Pease and Kennard Barradell. 
Felix Borowski lectured on “The De- 
velopment of Violin Music” March 8. 
This was followed by a _ recital of 
students from the piano, vocal and violin 
departments. Gudrun Jorgensen, Lillian 
Nottleman, Esther Geitner, Geraldine 
Massey, Mildred Wachta, Herbert John- 
son, a pupil of Alexander Raab; Harold 
Ayres, a pupil of Leon Sametini; Rose- 


marie Pfaff, Miriam Schmauss and 
Katherine Handmacher gave the _ pro- 
gram. 

The Labarthe Pianoforte School an- 


nounces a series of recitals on consecu- 
tive Sundays in Kimball Hall by the 
faculty members. The following will be 
soloists: Vera Barchert, Beatrice Dorion, 
IlIma Ender, Ann Kerr, Camilla Kosar, 


Leonoa Montgomery and Albert La- 
barthe. 
The Lyceum Arts Conservatory pre- 


sented pupils of Oranne Truitt Day in 
recital Tuesday evening. They were as- 
sisted by Abbie Craven, violinist, a pupil 
of the violin department. M. A. McL. 





SETTI SCORES WITH 
FRIENDS OF MUSIC 





The Society of the Friends of 
Music. Ritz-Carlton, Afternoon, 
March 16. Concert of Vocal 
Music of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries, Under the 
Direction of Giulio Setti. Chorus 
from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The Program: 


“Missa Brevis,’ Palestrina 
(1515-1594). Motets: “Ave 
Maria,’ de Prés (1450-1521); “O 
magnum mysterium” and “O quam 
gloriosum,” Vittorio (1540-1608) ; 
“Psalmus penitentialis, Misere 
met, Deus,” di Lasso (1520-1594) ; 
“Diffusa est gratia,’ Nanini (1545- 
1607); “Regina Celi,” Aichinger 
(1565-1628). Madrigals: “Bon- 
jour, mon coeur,’ di Lasso; “Ce 
moys de May” and “Au joly jeu 
du pousse-avant,” Janequin; “Voicy 
du gay Printems,” Le Jeune; Chan- 
sons mesurées a Vantique, “Recevy 


venir du Printems,” “La bel’ 
Aronde,” “Ce mest que fiel, ce 
n’est quamer” and “Francine, 


Roézine.” 











Since the stress of war conditions 
caused the suspension of the activities 
of the Musical Art Society, a@ cappella 
music has been struck from the lists of 
New York offerings, wherefore’ the 
Friends of Music were true to the letter 
of their creed in their final program of 
this season, their professed object being 
the publication of musical’gospels which 
find no prophets among the fraternity of 
the regular concert stage. A program 
rich in interest but perhaps a little 
heavy to a casual taste had been ar- 
ranged by Ernest Bloch and was ap- 
plauded by a very large and notable 
audience. Mr. Bloch’s illness prevented 
his appearance as conductor, but his 
place was filled with conspicuous success 
by Giulio Setti, to whom had fallen the 
chief labor of training the chorus. 

The choral forces of the Metropolitan 











have been so highly and resoundingly 
praised that it is scarcely necessary to 
recapitulate their virtues at the present 
time. Suffice it to say that aside from 
a certain clouded quality occasionally 
noticeable in the men’s’ voices, the 
selected chorus which was heard on Sun- 
day afternoon performed in such man- 
ner as not only to substantiate their 
former high reputation, but even to add 
to it. Particularly fascinating to ob- 
serve was the cleanness of their attacks, 
possibly the most important single factor 
in producing an astoundingly unified 
effect. 

On rehearsal it was found that the 
program was too long, and consequently 
the “O magnum mysterium” and “Dif- 
fusa est gratia’? were omitted. The eli- 
sion of the former seemed regrettable in 
view of the general similarity of the 
ecclesiastical numbers, among which the 
lovely “Regina Ceeli” of Aichinger fig- 
ured as the sole example of the German 
school. 

The final division of the program 
brought variety and refreshment with 
its madrigals, some of which had texts 
of an infectious gaiety and lightness, 
notably “Ce moys de May.” The music 
was sung with a corresponding delicacy 
of shading. The folk of the Middle Ages 
knew frivolity as well as faith. 

The “Chansons mesurées a |’antique”’ 
represented a particular triumph for 
Mr. Bloch, since, originally written with- 
out bar marks and in the old notation, 
they had enlisted his services as_ re- 
writer and editor. it FP ae 





Mabel Garrison Delights Newark 

NEWARK, N. J., March 16.—Mabel 
Garrison came to Newark yesterday and 
held the audience in the Broad Street 
Theater enthralled for an hour and a 
half. The attendance was not as large 
as was expected, owing to the rain and 
the car strike, but the enthusiasm was 
equal to that of an audience twice as 
large. Many of the listeners, who had 
heard of Miss Garrison only as a colora- 
tura soprano, were especially impressed 
by her singing of Debussy’s “L’ombre 
des arbres” and the old Negro spiritual, 
“Nobody Knows de Trouble Ah Sees.” 
George Siemonn played the acompani- 
ments very creditably. This was the 
third concert of the series arranged by 
Joseph A. Fuerstman. P. G, 
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By H. T. CRAVEN 
Philadelphia, March 17, 1919 

ee of the weekly operatic 

expedition which Mr. Gatti sends to 
Philadelphia were commenting on last 
Tuesday night at the Metropolitan on 
Enrico Caruso’s almost completed quar- 
ter of a century of footlight activities. 
Mr. Stotesbury, prime backer of the 
present lyric drama régime here, as he 
was in earlier days of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s venture, palpably betrayed sur- 
prise at the record as he pondered the 
invitation to attend the New York cele- 
bration. In truth it did seem incredible 
that in some ways time has enriched 
rather than dissipated his eloquence. 
“Moreover,” declared Alfred Hoegerle, 
local manager of the Metropolitan, who 
was discussing the situation with the 
generous patron between the acts, “it is 
sixteen years since Caruso first came to 
America. In Philadelphia, at the Acad- 
emy, as in New York at the Broadway 
house, his début was made as the Duke 
in “Rigoletto.” 

The reminiscence stirred the present 
writer’s memories. He recalled the fresh, 
ringing, resourceful tones of Herr Con- 
reid’s “latest importation” from Italy, 
and how the audience that had attended 
the opening of the 1903 season at the 
Academy of Music had been interested 
in the newcomer, appreciative of his art, 
yet not sensationally so. The particu- 
larly exploited star of that occasion had 
been Marcella Sembrich. It had not been 
expected that any tenor would soon re- 
place Jean De Reszke in the popular es- 
timation. 

Within a very few seasons, however, 
it was evident that Caruso was unique, 
and unique and unchallenged in his emi- 
nence he has remained. The De Reszke 
finish, the De Reszke intellectual grasp 
of dramatic character in lyric drama of 
all styles, has never been his, but in 
enduring radiance of vocalism the Nea- 
politan has surely shattered the stage 
record. The vivid freshness of the young 
Caruso’s voice has inevitably departed. 
But the remarkable artist has been sur- 
passed by no competing tenors in all 
his sixteen years of American activity 
and there are times when the increased 
refinements of his technique revealed in 
a role sympathetic to his temperament 
are productive of achievement thoroughly 
justifying the unprecedented perma- 
nence of the Caruso appeal. 

Such an accomplishment was regis- 
tered at the Metropolitan on Tuesday, 
when Caruso submitted one of his very 
best performances of Rodolfo in “La 
Bohéme.” The house, crowded to the ut- 
most, revelled in his lustrous art and in 
a characterization of the poet-hero which 
was rightly keyed, neither exaggerated 
in pathos nor extravagant in its comic 
accents. Mr. Caruso is not always so 
discreet, as witness his often overdone 
Canio. Occasionally, too, his Café Mo- 
mus scene in “La Bohéme” is marred by 
horseplay. But his histrionic judgment 
was reassuringly steady on this happy 
occasion, and he sang with a beauty and 
purity of tone such as few tenors with 
twenty-five years of footlight service 
have ever preserved. 

The performance as a whole was of 
admirable quality. Claudia Muzio’s 
Mimi is touching and sincere, and she 
sings the réle with taste and signal lyric 
effectiveness. There was a capable Mar- 
cello in Luigi Montesanto, and, as ever, 
a finely convincing Colline in Andres P. 
De Segurola. Lenora Sparkes was Mu- 


setta. The minor réles were competently 
assumed by D’Angelo, Ananian, Audisio 
and Reschiglian. Papi conducted ably. 


Concertmaster as Soloist 


Mr. Stokowski presented his excellent 
concertmaster, Thaddeus Rich, as the 
soloist feature of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, given in the Academy of Music 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
of last week. The violinist, possessed of 
a firm and fluent technique and a tone 
of opulent charm, attacked the formidable 
difficulties of the Sibelius Concerto in D 
Minor. His personal triumph was pro- 
nounced, and yet it is questionable 
whether his vehicle really repaid for this 
taxing expenditure of resources. The 
score, although at times infused with 
musical coloring characteristic of the 
gifted Finnish composer, is sternly, al- 
most forbiddingly, sombre. In the open- 
ing and concluding allegros it calls for 
florid pyrotechnic displays which are sin- 
gularly unbeautiful even when entrusted 
to the ripe talents of Mr. Rich. In gen- 
eral, the work leaves an ungracious im- 
pression, and there are parts of the elab- 
orately orchestrated first movement 
which approach perilously near to dull- 
ness. The adagio is lyric and lovely, and 
the virtuoso played it with haunting and 
pervasive eloquence. 

A delightful essay into the art of the 


“ancient régime” at the height of its 
‘glory was made by Mr. Stokowski in the 
engaging suite from Lully, which won 
such favor a season ago. There are five 
divisions in this naive and winning of- 
fering, the prelude from ‘“‘Alceste,” the 
march from “Thérése,” the nocturne 
from “Le Triomphe de l’Amour,” the 
minuet from “Le Temple de la Paix,” 
and an expanded version of the “Thér- 
ése”’ march. The orchestra gave a charm- 
ing interpretation, as it did also of the 
Beethoven First Symphony. So ingra- 
tiating, indeed, was Mr. Stokowski’s 
reading of this work, immature, for all 
its Mozartian echoes, that the audience 
was moved to enthusiastic plaudits and 
the whole orchestra was forced to bow 
its acknowledgments. 

But the magisterial achievement of 
the program was the concluding number, 
“The Flying Dutchman” overture, not 
heard here since before the Wagnerian 
ban went on more than a year ago. The 
stormy majesty and poetic exaltation 
of this picturesque and dramatic master- 
piece went for their full value. Again 
the orchestra was compelled to bow. 

There can be no doubt of the status 
of Wagner with the Philadelphia public 
now. Vital genius must be unfettered by 
boundary lines, and it is stimulating that 
music lovers here have grasped that ele- 
mental truth. 





TEN ARTISTS IN CONCERT 


Metropolitan’s Puccini-Verdi Program 
Attracts Throng 


A Puccini-Verdi program on Sunday 
evening crowded the Metropolitan, not- 
withstanding the rainy weather. The 
following imposing array of artists pre- 
sented the program: Claudia Muzio, 
Marie Rappold, Kitty Beale, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Luigi Montesanto, Margaret Matz- 
enauer, Marie Sundelius, Cecil Arden, 
Morgan Kingston and José Mardones. 
With these singers presenting the best 
beloved arias from “La Boheme,” “Ma- 
dama_ Butterfly,” “Rigoletto,” ‘Aida,” 
“Tosca,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Don Car- 
los,” “Il Trovatore” and others, the en- 
thusiasm of the audience may well be 
imagined. Each singer scored _indi- 
vidually besides earning distinction in 
familiar ensemble numbers. 

The orchestra, under the leadership 
of Mr. Papi, gave discreet support to all 
the artists and played the Overture to 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” and the In- 
termezzo from Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” very pleasingly. c.. ¥. ©. 


7o0oo Applaud Mannes Program in the 
Museum of Art 


The second in the March series of con- 
certs was given at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art on March 15, David Mannes 
conductor. As usual the hall of the mu- 
seum was crowded with some 7000 per- 
sons, proving the great interest aroused 
by the public concerts. The program 
given at the second was chosen with the 
usual discrimination used in these con- 
certs and was interpreted with fine feel- 
ing. The numbers included Verdi’s 
march from “Aida,” Goldmark’s Over- 
ture “In Spring,” Rubinstein’s “Music of 
the Spheres,” Beethoven Polonaise for 
strings, Saint-Saéns’ Symphonic Poem, 
“Wheel of Omphale,” Brahms’ Hunga- 
rian Dances, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s first 
movement from the suite “Schehera- 
zade,” Herbert’s “American Fantaisie,” 
Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite, and 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 


Professor Rybner and His Daughter 
Give a Two-Piano Recital 


Prof. Cornelius Rybner, head of the 
department of music at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and his daughter, Dagmar Ryb- 
ner, gave a recital for two pianos at the 
Horace Mann auditorium on March 6, 
under the auspices of the Institute of 








Arts and Sciences. The program was 
delivered authoritatively and with ex- 
tremely fine understanding. Of especial 
interest was the Rachmaninoff Tableaux, 
which included the “Barearole,” “La Nuit 
l’amour,” “Les Larmes” and “Tagues,” 
which was added by request. Prof. Ryb- 
ner’s own Suite was received with much 
appreciation, and comprised “Entree,” 
“Danse des Poignards,” “Arrivee du 
Calife,” “Pas de Deux” and a “Danse 
Fantastique,” all colorful numbers. 





Cecil Arden and Arthur Loesser Appear 
in Informal Joint Recital 


Cecil Arden, the young contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave 
an informal joint recital with Arthur 
Loesser, at the Madison Street Settle- 
ment House of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety, before an audience of 200 young 
people. Miss Arden scored in an aria 
from “Samson and Delilah” and two 
groups including Gena Branscombe’s 
“The Swan,” Buzzi-Peccia’s “La Moren- 
ita” and songs by Dichmont, Storace and 
Behrends. She also appeared on Sunday 
evening, March 16, at the concert in the 
Verdi-Puccini program at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, singing the part of 
Maddalena in the “Rigoletto” quartet. 





Torrington (Conn.) Hears Miss Peegé 
and Webster Trio 


TORRINGTON, ‘CONN., March 7.—The 
last of a series of concerts arranged by 
the Torrington Church Council took 
place in City Hall on Tuesday evening. 
The program was given by the Webster 
Trio and Charlotte Peegé, contralto. 
Miss Peegé achieved a decided suceess 
in numbers by Grieg, Kramer, Mac- 
Fadyen, Willeby and Mana-Zucca and 
several old Irish songs. The members of 
the Webster Trio, Walter Loud, violin; 
Carl Webster, ’cello, and Cora Gooch 
Brooks, piano, were heard in solo and 
ensemble numbers. 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
APPEARS IN REC T; 





Beryl Rubinstein, Pianist. Rk ital, 
Eolian Hall, Afternoon, ©) ar¢}, 
17. The Program: 


Prelude and Fugue in E 
Mendelssohn; Sonata in F 
Minor, Schumann; Ballade 
Minor, Nocturne in E, Sch 
C Sharp Minor, Chopin; 
lon,” Liapounoff; “Reflets 
eau,” Debussy; “Islamey,”’ 
kireff. 








At his début a couple of y 
Beryl Rubinstein was  accla 
stellar luminosity and with an 
tice. He displayed soundest m 
stincts, irreproachable ideals, pu 
tic aspirations together with a isti 
equipment of a very high ord, jy 
potentialities seemed large and © heeriy 
indeed. Time has not altered thi coyy 
of anticipation and Mr. Rubinste n js, ; 
sufficient likelihood, headed for ihe hig 
places where are stationed the elect, 4) 
of which does not alter the fact th 
his playing last Monday afternog 
was not of his’ best—rather wa 
not what his admirers have been (jg 
posed to await of him. He is stil] , 
very young man and, therefore, suscept 
ible to temporary vagaries. There wer 
sundry aberrations this time, of an » 
tirely arbitrary nature, but, one hope 
temporary and attributable to certaiy 
untrammeled impulses of youth. By 
they marred what ought to have be 
eloquent unfoldments of such a mony 
mental work as Schumann’s | Shar 
Minor Sonata or Chopin’s G Minor Bal 
lade. 

One has come to expect of Mr. Rubin 
stein a more beautiful tone and mom 
delicate sensibilities to nuance than hg 
disclosed the other day. He seemed han 
and uncompromising on these points. He 
overpedaled. He seemed, as well, to taka 
delight in phrasing erratically, in « 
ploiting a kind of wilful and misdirecte 
rubato (as in the E Minor Prelude anj 
Fugue of Mendelssohn) and in disre 
garding written indications. He playe 
the Chorale at the close of the fugue i! 
question softly, whereas it works up! 


’ an imposing sonority; he bestowed cur 


ous accentuations where they do not le 
long; he inverted a figure in the Chopi 
“Ballade.” All this has in it something 
of youth’s recklessness. But it is il! 
advised in point of taste and in the rev 
erence due the composer. Becoming ind 
viduality it is not. Mr. Rubinstein 1a 
no technical need to resort to su! 
methods. His mechanism is ample | 
take him where he desires to follow th 
composer. 

He missed the play of magical fa 
tasy, the seething exuberance of ima 
ination in Schumann’s towering sonal 
—missed its fancy, its caprice, ® 
poesy. The work appeared long 2! 
dull. It is long, but it is most emphatit 
ally not dull. The Mendelssohn and ‘ 
Chopin lost through the “individual” ¢* 
ments just cited. A pity! For Mt 
Rubinstein is an artist and a musi! 
and these things are avoidable and 
necessary. They do not shake ones 
fidence, of course, but they prove th! 
the restless exuberance of youth an ead 
to “off-days,” if nothing mere 





The initial meeting of the Muni? 
Community Chorus of Berkeley, (2). " 
March 18, attracted a large gather” 
Arthur Farwell, acting head of ‘) Unt 
versity of California music depart! 
is the conductor. 
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played two of his own piano numbers. He 
won quite an ovation for his “Scherzo 
and Fugue” from his Sonata in E Minor. 
Mr. Kountz is one of the younger com- 
posers of the city and a man of great 
promise. 
William H. 
gram with a “Prelude and Fugue” for 


Oetting closed the pro- 


organ. It was one of the best numbers 
on the program. The audience was a 
large one. The Academy of Science and 
Art thinks so well of the local composers’ 
program that it is a yearly event. This 
is the third year and every year sees the 
audience increasing. 


Hinkle and Ornstein 


For the closing concert of the Art So- 
ciety we had Leo Ornstein and Florence 
Hinkle in a joint recital. A great many 
people turned out expecting to hear the 
much-lionized Leo unlock the mysteries 


ital, 
rch somes caeeacmic 7 seanaumenarae 
More Than 4000 Attend Each Performance of Chicago Forces—Galli-Curci, Garden, Raisa 
and Other Singers Are Resplendent in Familiar Works—Florence Hinkle and Leo Orn- 
( stein Give an Impressive Joint Recitak—Musicians’ Club Presents Local Composers in 
Concert 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 15, 1919 rah.” As if this wasn’t enough, she sat 
_ © has heel eaele ‘week: with the ac- herself down and sang “Home, Sweet 
[ has be B¢ , Home” for an encore; she played her 
ant cent on the gale. Cleofonte Campa- own accompaniment. Enough said. Cam- 
dof ni came to us with his Chicago Opera panini conducted the “Barber” and did 
UEP ompa As soon as the company ar-_ it like the maestro he is. The scenery, 
¥ axy fulbors and silly canards ° the whole, was consistent. The set 
ne ved craz] = 7 for the second act was the depth of oper- 
arti ore circulated. First we had it that  atie depravity. 
ani im. scevery for “Il Trovatore” had been ee 
gg nt astray, and that Rosa Raisa had the gore: 
eerin ums and wouldn’t appear because On Thursday Pittsburgh didn’t know 
ia agama whether to go or not to go; six dollars 
“Sire didnt think the house was large was a lot of money to speculate on “Il 
be (ough, or the janitor had freckles, or Trovatore” when the rumors had it that 
"i nmething. The next thing we read in Rosa Raisa would probably not sing. She 
age -Jocal papers was that Amelita Galli- did, however, and she sang Leonora as 
oo dg a pee ia, he only she can do. She did the réle with 
“Tnooggmurci was nov vo sing. ind now to the restraint and dignity, and with a voice 
“pera. The opening curtain raised on that showed no trace of a recent opera- 
still ary Garden and “Thais.” Mary Gar- tion. The large audience gave her no 
iscenilfimen was stunning; she was sensuous; she less than ten recalls for her magnificent 
P performance. Emma Noe sang an agree- 


> werdil/as feline; she was resilient—in a word, 

Pa e was Mary Garden. There is no one 

onal rho can do the title role of “Thais” as 

Buggme does it. 

> been John O’Sullivan as Nicias gave us our 

NOnUast glimpse of this new and splendid 

Shary 3 ~ . 

r Balgggish tenor. O’Sullivan has a voice with 
bts of thrill in it. His stage technique 
refreshingly different from the conven- 

onal operatic tenors. Georges Bakla- 

off started the réle of Athanael, but 
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morg 
an he 





ty ad to give it up after the first act due 
0 tak) a bad cold. His place was taken by 
rocrcmuguste Bouilliez, who made a most ac- 
eo andgggePtable substitute. He has a magnifi- 





































nt voice. Gustave Huberdeau as Pale- 
on played a good role and Irene Pav- 
bska as Crobyle created a fine character. 
laestro Campanini conducted with his 


disre 
layer 
yue Il 
up t 


curl 
ot bef/msual authority. The house was 
— rammed; people were frescoed around 
Thing 


e walls. 
Tuesday, when we were to have had 
- indifame! Trovatore,’ something went wrong 
n hag™m™o that “Madama Butterfly” was substi- 
sucifm™mted; the result was that half the city 
le tfmidn’t know whether they were to hear 
w thamm™m@uccini’s “I] Trovatore” or Verdi’s “Ma- 
ama Butterfly.” There was a wild, cha- 
fan ic mob in consequence. Tamaki Miura, 
imag e diminutive Japanese lady, sang 
onatiff/™™’0-Cho-San, with Irene Pavloska in 
its € companion-servant, Suzuki. Tamaki 
Liura was the most picturesque visuali- 
Ation of “Madama Butterfly” Pittsburgh 
as seen. Irene Pavloska made an ideal 
uzuki. Forrest Lamont made_ the 
retched Pinkerton almost a human 
fing; he sang the réle with fine tone. 
uguste Bouilliez sang Sharpless in a 
nvincing manner and the lesser parts 
ere well taken. The settings for “But- 
rfly” were the best in the Campanini 
orkshop. Giuseppe Sturani, conductor, 
cd his men with assurance. In toto, 
ittsburgh enjoyed this “Madama But- 
fly” more than it did any other 
roduction, 
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A Notable “Barber” Performance 


Wednesday brought “Il Barbiere di 
Viglia,’ with Galli-Curci featured as 
‘¢ Star. Now Galli-Curci is not the star 
tthe performance. That person is the 
arber, This particular Barber was 


eet Stracciari, and he was more 
lkative and more interesting than any 
sorlal artist we have ever heard— 
din our peregrinations we have heard 
| a Stracciari is a great man; he has 
bd hi iclal expression, stage business, 
=... ‘€ can certainly sing. Fernando 
| a Wis Count Almaviva. Dr. Bar- 
sans’ ‘ittorio Trevisan, was a splen- 
= Rp of character delineation, well 
—Ee well sung. Don Basilio, by 
“Crlo Arimondi, was the funniest 
2 a character we have laughed over. 
: choy did his part with unction and 
o +,,,, at sounded like the deeps call- 
ag deeps. 
“ime. 





ralli-Curci sang a_ sprightly 
she was to have sung the “Bell 
1 “Lakmé” as her “show” piece 
l lesson scene; instead she sub- 
e “Shadow Song” from “Dino- 
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able Inez and Giacomo Rimini did a 
virile Count di Luna. The Manrico of 
Alessandro Dolci was “tenored,” as H. G. 
Wells puts it, with a warm voice of great 
range. He was not so felicitous in his 
acting. The Azucena of Cyrena Van 
Gordon disclosed the finest kind of con- 
tralto voice; it was gorgeous in quality 
and depth. Her stage business was that 
of an emotional actress and not a grand 
opera singer. The smaller parts were 
thoughtfully taken care of. The chorus 
acquitted itself valiantly and the corps 
de ballet did some interesting figures and 
arrangements. Sturani conducted with 
skill. The scenery was far better than 
we are accustomed to get in “Il Tro- 
vatore.” 

In retrospect, our impressions of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company are 
mainly these: Three wonderful singing 
actresses and one superlative coloratura; 
a bass division that is superior to all 
others; an orchestra that is on a par 
with a symphony organization; two con- 
ductors that know the art of leading; 
much scenery that is artistic and some 
that is—oh, just grand opera. Pitts- 
burgh turned out for the Chicago com- 
pany as it has never done before, the 
average attendance being 4000 persons. 
The company left without a deficit. The 
city at large is highly grateful to Cam- 
panini, we respect his art and we admire 
his conscientousness, and we hope the 
day is coming when he will be an agree- 
able habit, like the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. We are not used to such an operatic 
orgy and we do need the sleep, but be- 
fore saying our “Now-I-lay-me’s” let us 
preach the gospel of Campanini to all 
lands. He is a great man. 


Local Composers in Concert 


On Thursday night the Musicians’ 
Club gave a concert by local composers 
before the Academy of Science and Art. 
The program contained many interesting 
features. Dallmeyer Russell brilliantly 
played two delightful piano pieces of 
William H. Oetting. Romaine Smith 
Russell interpreted some Negro spiritu- 
als in her customary intelligent manner 
She is one of our most gifted singers. 
Later in the program she scored a tre- 
mendous hit with her rendition of Wil- 
liam F. Wentzell’s songs, “A Baby’s 
Hair” and “Exultation.” The audience 
gave her recall after recall. Vincent B. 
Wheeler played two of his own organ 
numbers in a way that pleased the audi- 
ence. The Cecilia Choir, under the effi- 
cient baton of Charles N. Boyd, sang two 
Vincent Wheeler motets and an anthem, 
“God Be Merciful.” Ralph Lewando 
played a violin number by Mr. Wheeler. 
The work done by the Cecilia Choir and 
Ralph Lewando was much commented on. 
Vincent Wheeler is a man who writes 
honestly and who believes not in playing 
down to an audience, but in playing up 
to the performer. One of the big events 
of the evening was T. Carl Whitmer’s 
“Symbolisms for Reader and Piano.” 
Mrs. Irene Griffith Strohl was the reader 
and Mr. Whitmer was at the piano. The 
symbolisms were notable for their spir- 
itual qualities. Mrs. Strohl gave them a 
thoughtful and artistic interpretation. 
Mrs. H. Marie McCracken sang a song 
by Richard Kountz and Mr. Kountz 





of cacaphonic impressionism; they were 
disappointed. Instead of letting the 
“wild men” dance and show us what 
makes a “dwarf” sweet, he displayed a 
very academic Ornstein, who only spent 
a few moments in pleasant dalliance with 
the naughty modernists. Ornstein opened 
his program with his own Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor. The work was fascinat- 
ing. Then, just to show us he wasn’t the 
only modernist in the world, he played 
numbers by Debussy, Ravel and Cyril 
Scott. He knows his’ Ravel _inti- 
mately and he is at home with Cyril 
Seott. To conclude the group he used 
his “Impressions of Chinatown” and, as 
they say on Broadway, Pittsburgh, “ate 
it up.”” We wanted more; he could have 
glissandoed for the rest of the evening 
he had us feeling so happy. Instead of 
that, he played Chopin and Liszt, and 
not very good Liszt at that. 

Florence Hinkle we remembered from 
bygone years. She has the same limpid, 
lovely voice that she used to have before 
the patronymic Witherspoon was added 
to her name. She gave a well contrasted 
program that included some early Eng- 
lish, modern French, and a song by R. 
Huntington Woodman. 

Both Florence Hinkle and Leo Orn- 
stein were well received. The audience 
was a large one. Charles A. Baker, ac- 
companist for Florence Hinkle, sup- 
ported the soloist admirably. 

HARVEY GAUL. 





Compositions of Our Musicians Are 
Cordially Received in Rome 


A copyrighted dispatch from Rome to 
the New York Times says the Augus- 
teum Hall was packed with a distin- 
guished crowd to hear the much-ex- 
pected and much-talked-of American 
concert March 15. The program com- 
prised all American music, selected by 
the trustees of the American Academy 
at Rome. 

Music is one of the arts included in 
the academy here, but so far no musical 
student has taken a scholarship for 
Rome. It is hoped in the near future 
to make American music better known 
in Italy, where American musical stu- 
dents study the Italian masters. 

The overture by Henry Gilbert of 


Boston, four characteristic orchestral 
pieces by Arthur Foote of Boston, 
and an organ concerto by Horatio 


Parker of New Haven were played. A 
further attraction was the presence of 
Albert Spalding; the violinist roused 
long and enthusiastic applause by his 
wonderful interpretation of the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. 

Mr. Spalding was already well known 
and liked here during his flying visits 
to the Eternal City when in the Avia- 
tion Corps. He had played several 
times for private entertainments, but 
this was his first professional appear- 
ance since he left the army. 

The musical authorities urgently 
asked him to be present to-day, to make 
the performance even more American. 
Mr. Spalding succeeded in getting his 
discharge here instead of returning 
home. 

The whole concert was an immense 
success, each piece being received with 
enthusiastic applause. 


EVA GAUTHIER IN 
A UNIQUE PROGRAM 





Eva Gauthier, Mezzo-Soprano. Re- 
cital, olian Hall, Afternoon, 
March 12. Accompanist, Frank 
Bibb. The Program: 


“Kaddisch” and “L’énigme éter- 
nelle,” with accompaniment for 
piano by Maurice Ravel; “Where 
Be Going,” “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes” and “Summer Is 
A-comin’ in,” harmonized and ar- 
ranged by Cyril Scott; “Le De- 
part,” Albert Roussel; “La Fleur 
de lUOnde,’ Fred Barlow; “Les 
Caresses,” Gabriel Dupont ; 
“Amoureux Séparés,” Albert Rous- 
sel; “La Statue de _ Bronze,” 
“Daphénéo” and “Le Chapelier,” 
Erik Satie; “Beata Solitudo,” “The 
Chaste Wife’s Reply” and “Hours 
of Idleness,”’ Norman Peterkin; 


“Penumbra,” John Ireland; “The 
Rain,” Cyril Scott; “O Dreamy, 
Gloomy, Friendly Trees,’ Joseph 


Holbrook; “Thy Hand in Mine,” 
Frank Bridge. 











Of individualistic repute is Eva Gau- 
thier. Her only New York recital of 
the season, given on Wednesday after- 
noon, was calculated to augment that 
fame on the ground of costume as well 
as of program. Even the audience was 
distinctive, inasmuch as no one but the 
representatives of the press, so rumor 
whispered, was admitted free. In view 
of this fact the hearers were not so few 
as first glance made them seem. 

The two Hebrew melodies with which 
the program opened were presented in 
excellent settings provided by Ravel. For 
the good name of the adapter’s art it was 
well that this should be so, for the Cyril 
Scott arrangements of “Three Old Songs 
in New Guise” were sorry specimens. 
Particularly unpleasant were the subtle 
conceits with which he had embroidered 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
which is nothing if not a little master- 
piece in the genre of the simple, the 
straightforward and the freshly senti- 


mental. The accompaniment, which 
Lieut. Bibb kept commendably in the 


background, seemed to enwrap the good 
old tune like the first mold on a jelly. 

Was contrast responsible for the charm 
of the ensuing group? The “Départ” 
and “Amoureux separes” of Albert Rous- 
sel had the accent with which the modern 
French song-literature has familiarized 
us and a well defined rhythmic movement 
which betrayed its lack of variety only 
when Mme. Gauthier sang three delight- 
ful chansons by Erik Satie. These songs 
are full of atmospheric quality such as 
Debussy and Ravel have popularized, 
but they have also a rhythmic clarity 
and definiteness which is lacking in the 
later impressionists’ works. “La Statue 
de Bronze” in this group had to be re- 
peated, and Mme. Gauthier struck a note 
of both interest and amusement in her 
encore, a typical cabaret waltz-song such 
as Satie produced by the yard in the 
worthy cause of making a living. 

The concluding groups of songs by 
British composers proved less intriguing 
as full-blown fruits of art than ponder- 
able as Tendenzstiicke. Perhaps British 
music did not die when it became quies- 
cent after its tuneful folk-song and ora- 
torio period, but only fell into a century- 
long slumber from which the touch of 
Gallic style and genius is waking it. 
Perhaps so; or perhaps not. 

Mme. Gauthier was generous with re- 
peats and encores in response to the ap- 
plause, which she shared with her able 
accompanist, Lieut. Frank Bibb. 

a a A 





Flonzaleys Play for Chamber Music 


Association in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—The F Maj- 
or Quartet by Ravel and C Major Quar- 
tet Op. 59, by Beethoven, were played by 
the Flonzaley Quartet this afternoon be- 
fore the Chamber Music Association, at 
the Bellevue-Stratford. Once more it 
was evident the preponderating feeling 
of the audience was with Beethoven and 
the strictly classical as against Ravel 
and the modern school. The Flonzaleys’ 
performance of the Ravel work, how- 
ever, was thoroughly appreciated. Al- 
fred Pochon, second violin, broke a string 
in the last movement of the Beethoven 
work, but covered the difficulty so deftly 
that it was hardly noticeable. T.C.H. 
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ASHEVILLE, N. C.—A recital was given 
March 12 at Grove Park Inn by 
Le Maire, first violinist of the 
politan Opera House Orchestra. 
Longhurst was at the organ. 

cS * * 

WATERLOO, IOwA.—Kenneth E. Runkel 
last week gave the first of a series of 
recitals at Grace M. E. Church. He was 
assisted by Mrs. H. S. Caward, pianist, 
and Mildred Whittick, soprano. 

. = @ 

BETHLEHEM, PA —The violin pupils of 
Pauline Michel gave a recital in the 
Moravian College for Women on Feb. 
21, assisted by students in ’cello and 


piano at the school and other performers. 
* * * 


Metro- 
Maurice 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A_ capacity 
audience assembled at the Court House 
auditorium to hear the Cadek Orchestra 
on Feb. 24. The members of the orches- 
tra are nearly all amateurs. 

* 


*  * 





WASHINGTON, D. C. y Helen 
Howe, soprano, has again been delight- 
ing the camps with her singing. She was 
heard in two programs at Camp Hum- 
phreys, Va., and also at Camp Meade, 
Md. 


ok * ok 

LA PorTE, IND.—A community sing 
was held in the Baptist Church Feb. 21. 
The La Porte Choral Society gave three 
numbers. Organ solos by Ruth Mann 
and vocal numbers by local singers were 
greatly enjoyed. 

* * * 

BURLINGTON, VT—Harry, Corey, son 
of Mrs. A. S. Corey of this city, and for- 
merly organist at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Rutland, Vt., is now in 
the field artillery with the army of occu- 
pation in Germany. 

* * * 

ROANOKE, VA., March 12.—Evelyn 
Egerter, soprano, was presented in con- 
cert by the Thursday Morning Music 
Club, March 11. She was assisted by 
Nell Verran and Clinton Eley. Piano 
solos were played by Clinton Eley. 

** + * 

BETHLEHEM, PA.—Mrs. John Leibert, 
one of this city’s best known sopranos, 
sang before the Bethlehem Women’s 
Club on Feb. 20. Mrs. Kenneth Kem- 
merer filled several singing engagements 
in Easton and Philadelphia recently. 

* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Pupils of Mae 
Sawyer were presented in a recital last 
week. Those taking part were Edith 
Bloom, Leah Ejichelburg, Gladys Bren- 
nan, Violet Germann, Elwin Phillips, 
Willie Whitson, Nellie Bloom and Esther 
Jepson. 

* * * 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Clef Club, Marian Ahl read a 
paper of the “Origin of Music.” The 
program was presented by Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Lillian King, Beatrice Osborn, 
Esther De Grady, Marian Osborne and 
Mary Litch. 


* TK ES 
HUNTINGTON, IND.—A_ recital was 
given on Feb. 21 by Bently Ball, bari- 


tone, before the High School students 
and their friends. On March 8 the 
Bertha Farner Company gave a program 
on the community course at the high 
school auditorium. 
* * x 

YorK, Pa.—Charles H. Baker, at one 
time organist at Christ Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and recently appointed 
organist at Emmanuel Lutheran Church, 
Pottstown, Pa., gave a successful recital 
recently. He was assisted in his pro- 
gram by Walter Sotter, baritone. 

* * aK 

BELLAIRE, OHI0.—The Archibald Band 
and Orchestra gave a concert in the Elk 
Theater recently. The organizations are 
composed of the best known musicians in 
Ohio County. The soloists were Andy 
Sindelar, trombonist; William Leach of 


Wheeling, baritone, and Mr. Leach. 
3 ok * 
PHILADELPHIA.—At the Combs Con- 


servatory, on March 14, Elizabeth Nice- 
wonger, mezzo-soprano, gave an_ in- 
teresting recital, assisted by Walter 
Schmidt, ’cellist. On Tuesday afternoon, 
at the Conservatory, Olivia Perry, pian- 
ist, was heard in an attractive program. 


Josef 


The 





Young People’s 


DUBUQUE, IA. 
Chorus presented “The Erlking’s Daugh- 


ter,” Gade, March 11, with Lucile Full- 
mer, Luetta Zapf and Franz Otto in the 
leading parts, and Doris McCaffrey at 
the piano. The Boston Sextet, Mr. Class 
director, 4 ial at Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity March 1 

“* * ok 

BANGoR, Me.—An interesting series 
of recitals were given by pupils of C. 
Winfield Richmond, pianist and teacher, 
at his studio on March 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
in which more than seventy pupils were 
presented. Other recitals have been giv- 
en by Harriet L. Stewart, Mrs. Frank L. 
Tuck and others. 

* * * 

MONTPELIER, VT.—At the meeting of 
the Montpelier Music Club, March 8, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Perley Pitkin, 
the life and compositions of Debussy 
were discussed. Those who took part in- 
cluded Mrs. J. E. Gibson, Miss Alice La- 


zelle, Mrs. L. H. Beach, W. L. Gray, 
Mrs. Pitkin and Mr. Pitkin. 
ok K oK 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 15.—A charm- 
ing program was given at the Hunting- 
don Club under the direction of Miss 
Florence Colding, March 10. The sub- 
ject was “Oriental Music.” Ellen John- 
son, soprano, Mrs. Frank Hubner, con- 
tralto, and Miss Mildred Jerger, violin- 
ist, provided the illustrations. 

* * x 

MorRGANTOWN, W. VAa.—The Woman’s 
Music Club held its annual open meet- 
ing at the Baptist Church. The feature 
of the meeting was the appearance of 
Sudwarth Frazier of Pittsburgh, who 
gave a program of songs. Mrs. Ethel 
Borden gave excellent support to the 
singer by her accompaniments. 

* * * 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 10.—An- 
nouncement is made by D. G. Samuels, 
head of the Bethlehem Conservatory of 
Music, that he had purchased a large 
residence adjoining the band hall of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., where he will estab- 
lish his institution for the training of 
students in vocal and_ instrumental 
music. 

* * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Dr. Harold W. Thomp- 
son, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, played for the first time in Al- 
bany, March 9, Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford’s “Sonata Eroica.” F. W. Gillies of 
Troy has been engaged as baritone solo- 
ist and Georgine Theo Avery of Troy as 
contralto soloist at the First Reformed 
Church. 

* * *K 

WorcESTER, MAss.— Nina _ Fletcher, 
Boston violinist, and Arthur J. Bassett, 
pianist, gave a joint program of French 
violin and piano music in Tuckerman 
Hall of the Woman’s Club house, March 
6. Mr. Bassett, who is president of the 
Worcester County Musical Association, 
is also recognized as one of the most 
prominent musicians in the city. 

* K ok 

ROANOKE, VA.—At the regular meeting 
of the Roanoke Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Nellie Stuart was elected president 
to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. D. W. 
Meadows, who resigned from this office 
on account of ill health. The business 
meeting was followed by a program. 
Mrs. Herbert Gregory spoke on “Hol- 
land, Her Music and Musicians.” 

* ok * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Pupils of the 
School of Music of the University of West 
Virginia presented their sixth program 
of the season in Recital Hall. The pupils 
heard were Mildred Jennings and Mary 
Strum, pianists; W. D. Fisher, Truman 
Thompson and Leah Nale, violinists, and 


Ione Hall and Mrs. Gertrude Leiter 
Halliday, vocalists. 
* ce ok 
LEOMINSTER, MAss.—An organization 





to be known as the Thursday Musical 
Club has been recently organized by the 
women of Leominster. The object is the 
study of the different schools of music. 
This year the club is to take up modern 
French music. The officers of the club 


are: Mrs. Fred A. Young, president; 
Mrs. Benjamin Bulkeley, vice-president; 
Mrs. Robert Carter, secretary, and Mrs. 


EK. B. Kingman, treasurer. 





Vt.—The annual musi- 
cale and guest night of Brattleboro 
Chapter, D. A. R., was held March 13 at 
the Unitarian Church, when the soloists 
were Mrs. Arthur H. Brasor, soprano, 
Mrs. William H. Bond, contralto; Fred- 


3RATTLEBORO, 


erick C. Adams, Baritone. They were as- 
sisted by Mrs. Robert W. Holmes of 
Keene, N. H., reader. 

i 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—A large audi- 
ence heard the concert given March 3 by 
the Marcato Club, under the direction of 
Cora Reese Smith. The program in- 
cluded vocal numbers by Ruby Marshall, 
Laura Thompson, Mrs. G. C. Johnsen. 
The pianists were Margaret Holt, S. O. 
Dew, Mrs. Frank Moore, Mrs. Homer 
Williams and Jean Burns. 

* * ok 

MONTPELIER, VT.—The Woman’s Club 
gave an attractive program at a musi- 
cale given at the Kellogg-Hubbard Li- 
brary, March 13, when many of the wives 
of the legislators of the session of 1919 
were present as special guests. Those 
who took part in the program were Mrs. 
F. Barnby Leach, Mrs. Perley Pitkin, 
Madame Hudon and Mr. Millar. 

* * * 

GLASTONBURY, CONN.—A concert was 
given by the young people’s committee at 
the meeting of Good Will grange, on 
March 4. The program was presented 
by Luther Wilcox, William C. Stocking, 
George T. Wilcox, George C. Stocking, 
Nellie Walker, Frank C. Barker, Mrs. E. 
Leigh Hale, Helen Cornwall, Frank L. 
Sanborn and Mrs. Olivia Stocking. 

* * * 

URLANDO, FLA.—A music education ex- 
hibit of a novel character was the prize 
contest held at the annual Sub-Tropical 
Wair, for students of Rollins Conserva- 
tory of Music. The awards, which were 
offered by the Hon. W. R. O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the Fair Association, went to 
Celia Salomon, in piano; Sue Magruder, 
in voice, and Laura Beggs, in violin. 

aK * ok 


CINCINNATI.—A piano recital by pupils 
of William Kraupner, given at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music on March 
6, presented some interesting piano tal- 
ent and was much enjoyed by a large 
audience. Those heard were Romie Stiles, 
Marguerite Andwan, Johanna Zimmer- 
man, Gertrude Baur, Irma Schroeder, 
Cornelia DeRoo and Emma Louise Snow. 

* * * - 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club gave a 
concert at the auditorium of the Mason 
School of Music. The soloist was Mrs. 
John Mason. Her accompanist was Vera 
Jean Phillips. The chorus of the club 
also gave numbers, with Natalie Watson 
as accompanist. Mrs. Elsie Fisher 
Kincheloe is director of the chorus and 
chairman of the music department. 

* * a 

CoLUMBUS, O.—Indianola Church was 
the scene of an interesting concert when 
the new orchestra, under the direction of 
Grant Connell, director of music of that 
church, presented a most ambitious pro- 
gram which included a movement from 
the “Unfinished” Symphony by Schu- 
bert, Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav” and 
a movement from Saint-Saéns’s “Henry 
Vill.” 

* * * 

CINCINNATI.—Those participating in 
the matinee recital at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, March 8, were 
Dorothy Nelson, Margaret Neisel, Alice 
Harrington, Marie Wager, Evelyn Lou- 
ise Rothbert, Donna Louise Lamb, Marie 
Weiland, Margaret Williams, Marguerite 
West, Catherine Donald, Ruth Zipper- 
len, Mildred Gardner and Mary Louise 
Woseczek. 

* ok a 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A local touch was 
given at the recent concert by the U. S. 
Marine Band at the Barracks auditorium 
by the initial playing of “Lusitania,” a 
march song by Hamlin E. Cogswell, di- 
rector of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The composer has 
provided an excellent setting for the 
poem of Wendall P. Stafford of the Su- 
preme Court. 

ok BS K 

YorK, Pa.—A trio of musicians of tal- 
ent, such as is found in few towns of its 
size, recently entertained a capacity au- 
dience in the United Brethren Church, 
Hanover. Jeune Schwartz, pianist, a 
former student of Walter Charmbury, of 
the Jewett School of Music, New York, 
who has been presented in concert pro- 
gram in the Studio Hall school, Wash- 
ington, D. C., played her piano numbers 
in excellent style. Gertrude Ehrhart, 
soprano, who studied for several years 
under Isadore Lockstone at his New 
York studios, displayed a voice of un- 
usual range. Walter Shultz, violinist, 
found much favor with his hearers. He 
is a student of Richard Arnold. Miss 
Schwartz’s accompaniments were played 
with sympathetic accord. 











NORTH LEOMINSTER, MAss. 
munity sing was held at Ken 
North Leominster, March 11, y 
direction of Mrs. Mary Beckfo: 
of Fitchburg. Solos were sung 
Welton, Katherine Gale and the 
Trio of Fitchburg. A combi) 
piano, flute and cornet were 
several numbers. Jessie Fran: 
well and Miss Gale acted a 
panists. 

*K * 

PHILADELPHIA. — The _ Phi 
Music Club held its annual lune 
week in the Aldine Hotel. Mrs 
ton Fenton had charge of the e 
ment and Mrs. S. S. Burgen, ; 
of the club, 
Mrs. H. S. Prentiss Nichols, Mr 
D. Jump and Frances Wistar ga 
talks. The program was ¢ 
Elizabeth Hood Latta, Mrs. W 
Becker and Deborah Rosenfeld. 

*x* *« * 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Under t} 
tion of the Princetown School « 
the pupils gave a recital on ) 
Those on the program included 
G. Bowling, Jr.; Eulalia Epling 
Pennington, Virginia Mitchell, 
Marcum, Lillian McGuire, 1 


introduced the « oaken 
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Bowling, Zylpha Karnes, Harry Hadden 


Jessie Bradshaw, Olive Brow 
Sowers, Mary Pennington, Rub 
and Vera Payne. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Under the 


matinée program consisting of 


“L’Arlesienne” Suite, Massenet’s “ 
“Rhapsodic 


Pittoresques,” Lalo’s 
vegienne” and two military mar 
Mehul and Ganne. Alexandre De} 


violinist, played Saint-Saéns’ Ini 


tion and Rondo Capriccioso in 


style. Georges Ture played piano 
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by the pupils of Mrs. Alice Brown 
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shall, assisted by Mrs. Virginia Spence | 


Hutchinson, vocalist, and Dr. 
Stanfield at her studio in Eilers’ 
House. 


Elizabeth Roberts, Mrs. 


The pupils heard were 
Napier, 


Joshu Uda 
Musil Vf 2 
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Mrs. 


Helen Miller Senn and Gertrude 4. Ch 


Speer. 
playing of Rose Elizabeth Rol« 
young student of Mrs. 
cS aK * 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Victor 
rus and Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the direction of Prof. J. L. 


torium on March 6. The progra 
devoted to an interpretation « 
world war in song. The solos wer 
by Helen Emily Thomas. 
was sponsored by the Music Te 


and was managed by Curt S. Mi! 
* * * 


FITCHBURG, MAss.—The music « 
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ment of the Fitchburg Woman's (li was 


presented a program of rare exce! 
its meeting on March 7. Included 
program was a chorus of twelve w 
voices in four-part songs, Thon 
Ryan, of Worcester, tenor, 
Charlotte White of Boston, ’cellist. 
John H. Potter and Alice R. Pepi! 
as accompanists. Ralph Smalley 


lent a fro 
on th hea 
omen $101 


las i son 


and MMi tie 


Mrs sin} 
l acte d 


’cell 


ist, of Boston, was the soloist at th A 
Simond’ s concert at the Calvinistic (o™ Ma: 
gregational Church on Sunday, March i Hou 
ok Bd om Th ne 

Troy, N. Y.—James McLaughlin, /! 
music director of St. Joseph’s and i" Mi 


Presbyterian Churches, has bee: 
conductor of the Troy Vocal Soc 


sueceed Christian A. Stein and wil! ©” 


ety 
SOC! 


duct the spring concert of the 
April 30. William L. Glover 


signed as accompanist after a se’ 
At the annual meet! 
Harvey D. Cowee was elected presi” 


many years. 
of the society; Chester A. Mene: 
president; 


Weaver and Roy H. Palmer, dir 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The annua! 
musicale of the Semper Fidelis 
of the Academy for Girls, was g! 
urday afternoon, under the dir 
Florence Page. 
Raymond N. Fort, 
Boyce, pianist; Julia Verch, 
Mary Gibson, contralto. The ac 
ists were Henrietta Gibson, Ma! 
and Florence Page. The Harn 


directed by Helen M. Sperry, g®.° 7 


cital Monday evening before the 
Musical Club. The assisting art 
Julia Verch, violinist; Mrs. H: 
Bellows, contralto; Mrs. Danie! 
ton, soprano, and Mabel Spenc 
dolinist. Margaret Ryan sang 
of songs, accompanied by Elizab 
den, at the Community Chorus. 


Roy H. Palmer, treasure 
Clarence T. Weaver, secretary; WW! 
H. Demers, John B. Shirley, Clare? 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
tity -_ 
Pupis of Sergei Klibansky, New Warford recently. Edna Wolverton, so- 
p Y eal instructor, have been heard  prano, has been engaged as solo soprano 
a y concerts and recitals. Cora of the First Presbyterian Church of 
cr is engaged to sing at the Church Yonkers. Mary Handel, contralto, has 


Advent on Ash Wednesday and 
if... Sonday after. She substituted at 
t » Second Presbyterian Church and is 
yas for a joint recital with Mabel 
Nixon at the Wykeham Rise School in 
NM Washington, Conn. 

ners Lo Madden appeared with success 
tent at ‘ital in Scranton, Pa., and at the 
“Nor Vanderbilt Hotel in New York on March 
ia. )and in Youngstown Ohio, on March 10. 
CM puth Pearcy sang on March 2 at a 

mass meeting at the Y. M. C. A. She 
ppear_ in concert with Percy 


‘Ure crainver in Bangor, Maine, this month. 


“U Virvinia Rea sang at the Vanderbilt 

Hotel on March 9. 
E] Diemer was engaged as soloist 
at the North Presbyterian Church, New 

; Orn 

rman “Fl ence McDonough sang at a con- 
At ert in Albany, N. Y., on Feb. 20, to- 
Ada vether with Morgan Kingston of the 


She has been 


Gadd Metropolitan Opera Co. 
at the Madison 


reengaged as soloist 


Avenue Reformed Church and at the 
4 ‘HE Temple Beth Emeth in Albany. 
Ban Ambrose Cherichetti appeared with 


<. AMM much success on March 2 at a concert 
(Min Paterson, N. J. 

: Suzanne Zimmerman appeared before 
Novi he Rainy Day Club on March 5 and 
°S OMB she Athena Club on March 6. 

“uille| Borghild Braastad will give concerts in 
VCC T shy eming, Mich.; Marquette, Mich; Es- 
CMM canabar, Mich; Calumet, Mich; Menomi- 
OOS nee, Wis.; Iron Wood, Mich.., and 

Houghton, Mich., during May. 
pro- Charlotte Hamilton was re-engaged 


“IVC for the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Mar- Montclair, N. J. s 
ence Klibansky pupils were heard in con- 


shu cert at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Musi March 10, and will appear at White 
Plains, N. Y., on March 25. 

Mrs At the last studio recital Cornelia 
: Christian, Gladys Pearson and Ruth 
Pearcy were presented in an interesting 
‘) “HM program. 

x K * 

Among the Hamilton-Morris pupils 
who are busy is Daisy Krey, contralto, 
who was heard as soloist at the recent 
concert of the American Society of Mu- 
sical Optimists at  Chalif’s. Mrs. 
Krey’s rich contralto drew the first en- 
core of the afternoon. Together with 
Cora Shepardson-Diehl she appeared in 
a a recital at the Morris studio on the 
fmm evening of March 6. A varied program 
ranging from arias from Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” and Gounod’s “Sapho” to 
Weatherly’s sentimental ballad, “Danny 
BB boy,” showed the range as well as style 
pare of this young contralto. Mrs. Diehl 
Ulu was heard in “O! Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” 
nt a ‘rom Handel’s “Joshua.” She was also 
heard as assisting artist at the Excel- 





nets sior Conservatory of Music at the Ma- 
s sonic Temple, Brooklyn, March 12. Hat- 
—e tle Haussten, contralto, was another 
“Mg oger heard at this concert. 

‘cell — 

the A musicale was given on Sunday, 
Conf March 2, at the Metropolitan Opera 


ch MM House studios of Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck. 

The program included two piano solos 
dt, y Hazel Carpenter, songs by Walter 
first Mills, who was heard in “Deep 
Lose River,” “Khaki Lad,” and Fay Foster’s 
yt lhe Americans Come!” Alice Cogen, 
‘OM Me*oprano, sang three songs, followed by 
ciet Dorothy Beach, mezzo-contralto, who 
“aeeesented “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
ice” from “Samson and Delilah.” Mrs. 





Cogen and Miss Beach added to the pro- 

‘om which was concluded by George 
. me rr, the tenor, and Cecil Forsyth, 
1ré ne @¢ 


. mposer. Mr. Reimherr sang a 
ME VY HI) 

al Broup f three songs, one by Bennett, 
e | ne hy 4 y 

| ne by Vanderpool and one by Mr. For- 


rs Syth 


x *x * 
rine 
cjetl at e matinée vocal recital given on 
Sat 1@sday, March 11, at the Wanamaker 
vn ol pudito um, New York, by Dorothy 
\s 2h, mezzo contralto, and Walter Mills, 
fred “sTitone, Miss Beach was heard to ad- 
nist tlave in songs by Hamblen, LaForge, 
pa ande; ool and Homer, and the familiar 
Kin om _\ly Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” 
| _ i Samson and Dalilah.” Mr. Mills 
a tf..." '. Bononcini’s “Per la Gloria” and 
ndaf ene Burleigh, Scott and Aylward, 
ve. sang Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus, 
0 MM cil) Forsyth songs and Penn’s 
Ber yin Through.” Clara Wullner was 


pup. » #e¢ompanist. Both singers are 
PMS OY Mme. Soder-Hueck. 
TN * * * 
amo, has been considerable activity 
MON o . e a 
“£ (ne professional pupils of Claude 

















received the position of solo alto at Grace 
Episcopal Church, East Orange, N. J. 
Lola Gillies, contralto, was soloist at the 
Verdi and Drama Comedy clubs, the 
Civic Club and at the Unity Club in 
Brooklyn during the first week in March. 
Bert Gardner, baritone, is again singing 
the leading réle in “Flo Flo,” which 
opened at the Bronx Opera House cn 
Monday evening, March 10. John Lane, 
tenor, was the soloist at the Rehbach 
organ recital given at the Morris High 
Schcol on Sunday afternoon, March 9&. 
ok ee * 


Three artist pupils of the Arens Vocal 
Studio secured church positions recently. 
Mathilda Berlin, contralto, secured the 
solo position at the Church of the Atone- 
ment, New York. Florence Gauggel, 
contralto, was engaged by Walter C. 
Gale, organist, to take the place hitherto 
held by Miss Berlin in the Tabernacle 
Choir. Laura L. Combs soprano, was 
engaged as soloist at the First Church 
of Christ Scientist, Brooklyn, at a salary 
said to exceed any hitherto paid 
by that church. Miss Gauggel’s engage- 
ment is the fourth to the credit of the 
Arens Studio within three months. 


KANSAS PLANS GALA 
MUSIC FESTIVAL IN MAY 


Week of Concerts for Fort Hays Shows 
Musical Strides Made in Last Five 
Years in Western Kansas 


Fort HAys, KAN., March 14.—Mme. 
Margaret Matzenauer, prima donna con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company of New York, will open the 
Music Festival week of the Fort Hays 
(Kan.) Normal School on May 4 in the 
new $200,000 Sheridan Coliseum, which 
has a seating capacity of 3600 persons. 

The festival will be closed on May 11 
by Toscha Seidel, the young violinist, 
whose playing has created such a furore. 

Henry Edward Malloy, head of the 
department of music of the normal 
school, will conduct a chorus of 550 
voices in giving Handel’s “Messiah” 
both Sunday nights of the week. The 
assisting artists who will comprise the 
oratorio quartet and who will give indi- 
vidual and collective recitals throughout 





the week are: Mme. Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano; Christine Schutz, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Gustaf 
Holmquist, bass. 


Western Kansas has developed in the 
last five years an interest in music which 
is nothing short of phenomenal. Five 
years ago Mr. Malloy asked many boys 
and girls of Western Kansas to sing in 
an oratorio who had never heard of one 
and “The Creation,” which was used at 
that time, was sung with a chorus of 168 
voices to the acclaim of visiting music 
critics from New York and Chicago. The 
point of this phenomenal development 
of music in the great “short grass” coun- 
try is due to the fact that this is the 
last frontier, and the young men and 
women in the State college at Hays are 
the sons and daughters of pioneers who 


overcame’ grasshoppers, hot winds, 
droughts and the handicap of one-crop 
farms in order to live on the Great 


Plains. Attaining the impossible in 
order to live gives this generation of 
western Kansas the spirit and the verve 
to accomplish so much in art in so short 
a time as five years. 

Thus, after five years of strenuous 
effort under the le: idership of Mr. Malloy 
the school finds itself ready to inaugurate 
a Music Festival Week. Hays has be- 
come a musical center for half of Kan- 
sas. People from thirty-four Kansas 
counties will be present at some of the 
recitals during the week. Governor 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas will attend the 
opening day of the Music Festival and 
cfficially represent the people of the en- 
tire State at the biggest music event in 
the history of half of Kansas. 

P. C.. H. 


Blanche Da Costa Appears in Native 
Town, Muskegon, Mich. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., March 13.—Return- 
ing to her native city, Blanzhe Da Costa, 
on March 3, at the Regent Theater, gave 
evidence of great artistic pane! Ne al- 
though previous recitals have gained her 
much praise. Versatile in the use of her 
voice and in her interpretive ability, Miss 
Da Costa was equally at ease in her dra- 


matic and lighter numbers. She gained 
much appreciation from her audience 
throughout the program, although the 
greatest praise for her followed “The 
Dawn of an Indian Sky” and “The Thun- 
der Eagle.” “Retreat” and ‘“Spooks,’ 
by La Forge, were also favorites, and 


the Russian group was also well received. 
A French group and the opening classic 
numbers finished the program. 
Shaffer gave 
to the singer. 


c= 


Harriet 


excellent accompaniments 

















Henry Donch 


WASHINGTON, ID. C., March 19.—Henry 
Donch, one of the last representatives of 
old-time musical Washington, is dead 
here at the age of eighty-five. Mr. Donch 
was probably the best-known musician 
in the national capital. In recent years 
he taught the violin, clarinet and other 
instruments. He was able to play nearly 
any instrument and could teach the 
playing of a dozen or more. 

Mr. Donch was born in Germany, com- 
ing to America in 1854, being natural- 
ized five years later. Prior to the Civil 
War he was a member of the United 
States Naval Academy band at Annap- 
olis. When the Civil War broke out he 
enlisted in the United States Marines 
and was assigned as bandsman in the 
United States Marine Band, serving 
throughout the entire war and for years 
after. After his retirement from the 
Marine Band he came to Washington and 
organized “Donch’s Brass Band.” 

Mr. Donch arranged and composed 
many masses for the orchestra for use 
in the Catholic Church when that church 
celebrated mass with orchestras; he was 
also a composer of music for many in- 
struments. For over twenty-three years 
he was teacher of music in Georgetown 
University. He was a member of the 
orchestra at Ford’s Theater here on the 
night that Lincoln was shot. He was 
facing the assassin as he leaped from 
the box, and has always declared that 
Booth never uttered the phrase, “Sic 
Semper Tyrannis,” which is attributed 
to him. 

Professor Donch is survived by six 
children, all musicians. A. T. M. 





M. L. Bartlett 


Dr. M. L. Bartlett, known as _ the 
“grand old man of music” of Des 
Moines, Ia., died in that city on March 
15. He was 72 years old. He had been 
head of the music department of Des 
Moines College for many years and in 
the capacity of local manager had 
brought many famous musical artists to 
his city. 

Dr. Bartlett first went to Des Moines 
in 1886 to accept a position as director 
of the Philharmonic Society and to take 
charge of the Des Moines College mu- 
sic department. Prior to that time he 
had served as instructor in music in 
Oberlin College, superintendent of mu- 
sic in the New York public schools and 
as instructor in the Chicago Musical In- 
stitute. In 1880 and 1881 he was solo 
bass in Grace Church in New York City. 
Death was due to neuralgia of the 
heart. He is survived by his widow. 


Dr. 


John Andrew Strouss 


PITTSBURGH, March 17.—Last week 
John Andrew Strouss passed away at 
the age of sixty. For many years he 
was prominent in the musical life of 
Pittsburgh. He was soloist in different 
churches for over twenty years, most 
of the time being soloist in the quartet 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 

H. B. G. 


Dr. Frank Reader Rix 


Dr. Frank Reader Rix, supervisor of 
music for the New York’ Board of Edu- 
cation in charge of all boroughs, died on 
March 16 at the New York Skin and 
Cancer Hospital. Dr. Rix had asked to 
be relieved of the responsibilities of his 
position because of his illness. 

Dr. Rix was educated for the career 
of a physician, but his love for music led 
him to devote much time to the study 
of the art and later to pursue it pro- 
fessionally. He gave instruction in sing- 
ing, served as organist in various 
New York churches and appeared as 
baritone soloist in concert, oratorio and 


_and in 


Rix had acted as director of 
music in the public schools of Lowell, 
Mass., the town where he was_ born 
sixty-five years ago. He was in charge 
of the work of the Lowell Society, the 
Concord Glee Club, the Lowell Madrigal 
Society and other singing societies, and 
subsequently to this work studied at the 


opera. Dr. 


3oston Conservatory of Music and in 
Paris. 
Twenty-five years ago Dr. Rix came 


York. 


music in 


to New 
tor of 


He was appointed direc- 
the public schools of 





The Late Dr. Frank Reader Rix, for Twen- 
ty-Five Years Supervisor of Music in the 


Public Schools of New York City 


Queens. When the schools of the vari- 
ous boroughs were consolidated, he be- 
came one of the three directors of music 
under the Board of Education. When 
Dr. Damrosch retired from the associate 
directorship of music, Dr. Rix was 
placed in charge of the department. 


Mrs. Amy Woodforde-Finden 


Mrs. Amy Woodforde-F inden, the well- 
known English composer, died suddenly 
in London on March 13, according to a 
special despatch to the New York Sun. 

The daughter of Alfred and Virginia 
Worthington Ward, Mrs. Woodforde- 
linden was born at Valparaiso, Chile, 
where her father was stationed as Brit- 
ish consul. Her musical studies were 
pursued under the guidance of Adolph 
Schlosser, Winter and Amy Horrocks. 
She married Col. Woodforde-Finden of 
the Indian Army, retired, and had been 
living in London for some years at the 
time of her death. She was the composer 
of many songs which achieved wide pop- 


ularity, notably “Four Indian Love 
Lyrics,” including “A Lover in Damas- 
cus,” “On Jhelum River,’ “O Flower 


of All the World!” and “A Pagoda of 
Flowers.” A second series of the Indian 
love lyrics comprised “A Dream of 
Egypt,” “Golden Hours” and “Stars of 
the Desert.” “Three Little Mexican 
Songs” was another bulwark of her 
reputation. 


Mrs. Ella Dawson Smith 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., March 10.— 
Musicians in this county will learn with 
sorrow of the sudden death of Mrs. Ella 
Dawson Smith, wife of Vivian B. Smith, 
superintendent of construction for the 
Government at  Belcoville and Mays 
Landing and Mayor of Belcoville. Mrs. 
Smith was for many years soprano solo- 
ist of the Chelsea Baptist Church and 
will be remembered as being instru- 
mental in arranging many musicales. 
Mrs. Smith was in her thirty-second 
year and an active member of the Cres- 
cendo Club. we 


Cora Libberton 


CHICAGO, March 17.—Cora Libberton, 
a young dramatic soprano, formerly 
with the Chicago Opera Association, died 
of influenza on Saturday, after a few 
days’ illness. She had appeared here 
with foremost choral clubs as_ soloist 
principal cities of the United 
States. She also was soloist at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of this city. 

M. A. M. 


Mrs. Frederick P. Stieff, Sr. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March -Mrs. 
Frederick P. Stieff, Sr., widow of Fred- 
erick Stieff, who was for a number of 
years at the head of Charles M. Stieff, 
Inc., the well-known manufacturers of 
pianos, died at her home in Baltimore 
last Friday afternoon. 
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McCORMACK SINGS TO 


A GIGANTIC THRONG McCormack to Become An American 











John McCormack, Tenor. Recital, 
Hippodrome, Evening, March 16. 
Assisting Artists, Lieut. Donald 
McBeath, Violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, Pianist. The Pro- 
gram: 


Recitative, “Deeper and Deeper 
Still,’ and Air, “Waft Her, 
Angels,” Handel. First Movement 
from Seventh Concerto, de Bériot, 
Lieut. McBeath. “La Procession,” 
Franck; “The Soldier,” Schumann; 
“Love’s Secret,” Bantock; “Were. 1 
a Prince Egyptian,” Chadwick; 
“The Bard of Armagh,” arr. by 
Hughes; “Molly Brannigan,” arr. 
by Stanford; “The Finaid Grove,” 
arr. by Hughes; “The Irish Emi- 
grant,” arr. by Barker. ““Ro- 
mance,” Wilhelmj, and “Two Horn- 
pipes,” Ravenscroft-Moffat, Lieut. 
McBeath. Recitative, “Oh, Fill the 
Cup,” and Air, “Ah! Moon of My 
Delight,” from “In a Persian Gar- 
den,” Liza Lehmann. 











4 Perhaps the greatest or, at any rate, 
the consummating element in John Mc- 
Cormack’s artistic endowment is his 
gift as a stylist. Popularly he is best 
known as a ballad-singer, but he is not 
the only vocalist who knows how to 


combine the lure of the high note with 
the sentimental attraction of the day’s 
greatest song hits to the undoing of the 





4 ge " 


@ gros publique’s  purse-strings. Few 

Me tenors are blessed with a voice of such 
| ) pric A and power ze awe a is not CCOMPANIED by Mrs. McCormack, 
SS a ee eee oe Dr. Alfred C. Dupont, Edwin Schnei- 


voice. The great and unending wonder ; rs 
of him is the unerring instinct with der, Lieut. Donald McBeath and D. F. 


id which he strikes the correct interpreta- McSweeney, the distinguished tenor, John 
a tive vein in whatever number he under- MeCormack, appeared before a judge in 
£ takes. His Handel, his Franck and his the Federal Court at 11:30 on the morn- 
Schumann are delivered with an artistry jing of St. Patrick’s Day to take the oath 

j beyond description, and it is an open of allegiance to the United States. De- 
secret that he stands unique as a singer tails of the arrangements for the secur- 
of Irish folk-songs. On Sunday evening, jing of Mr. McCormack’s final citizenship 
é by the way, his inimitable delivery of papers were attended to by Supreme 
Molly Brannigan” roused in the audi- (Court Justice Victor J. Dowling, a per- 


ence a ripple of approbation which sonal friend. His American citizenship 
swelled into a tidal wave of applause 





Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


John McCormack Applying for Final Citizenship Papers on St. Patrick’s Day 


Mr. McCormack was born in Athlone, : 
Ireland, June 14, 1884. He came to the proposed performance of G 
America in 1909 and while here has en- 


Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. 

When seen during an intermission of 
his concert at the Hippodrome on Sun- 
day evening, Mr. McCormack remarked 
to a reporter that he has “always felt 
that if this country is good enough for 
artists to earn their living in it is good 
enough for them to swear allegiance to.” 


ELMAN PLAYS WI] 
THE PHILHARM(N 


——, 
as 








New York Philharmonic Orch: (;, 
Josef Stransky, Conductor. 9p. 
cert, Afternoon, March 16. lo. 
ist, 
The Program: 


certo 


Mischa Elman, Viol jis: | 


“Roman Carnival,” Berlioz: 
in D Major, Tchaiko 
“Clouds” and “Festival,” Deb 
“Rustic Wedding” Symp 
Goldmark. 





able. 


strings. 


evoked 
sponse. 


will become legally effective in ninety 


Mischa Elman seems to have : 
liking for the Tchaikovsky Con 
any rate, he has played it sever 
this season locally, and alway 
great success. The young Russ 
acquired a poise that is highly co 
He played the treachero 
sages on Sunday with unusual, s 
forward vigor and sentiment. 
the largest audiences of the 
which defied the cold, driving 
hear him, gave him a hearty re 

The wet weather laid a clamm 
on the 


sparkling 
the most cordial popu! 


orchestra, particula 


Of the orchestral numb 


old Goldmark Sy: 





SAYS MOB HAD BOMBS 
TO HALT GERMAN OPERA 


Uniformed Men Had Machine Guns 
on Roofs, Declares Speake 





in Address 


“Mayor Hylan would not have s\opped 


operetta at the Lexington Thea’ 


friendship of Presidents the night of March 10 if he h 





and, breaking out thunderously after the 


| 4 ry = held up the pronouncement ORCHESTRAS FREED FROM 
t A diction of unparalleled clarity is INCOME TAX BY ST. LOUIS 


oy Mr. McCormack’s chief technical re- 


source in interpretation. The text of his See 
most “classical” number is as easy to Counsel of That City’s Orchestra Sug- 





A understand as that of “Dear Old Pal o’ gested Exemption Clause to 

id Mine,” “Mother Machree,” “Macushla” Finance Committee 

bt and other ditties which are on every- 

sd body’s tongue. Reflection as to the edu- St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—Symphony 
cational influence which such an artist orchestra associations all over the coun- 
; must necessarily wield is accompanied by try should be grateful to the manage- 


t an agreeable sense of Mr. McCormack’s : 
allegiance to ideals of art which are ent of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
high and worthy, notwithstanding the tra for establishing a law which will on 
4 latitude they allow him in the pursuit of April 1 make their admissions exempt 


popular appeal. f i 
Lieut. McBeath and Mr. Schneider, as nie Sr eee ee bill, which was 


usual, added to the artistic attractions signed by President Wilson on Feb. 24 
11) of the occasion. The violinist was called ang which soon becomes a law. was bit- 
i on for encores and played as one of his terly fought against by the managers 

extras an “Obertass” by Wieniawski. of concerts and orchestras all over the 
i The players were not always together country and it is not generally known 
i! during the course of this piece, but no- that the credit should be given to St. 
ay body seemed to know the difference and [ouis for having injected into the new 
everything came out right anyhow at pill a provision whereby admissions to 

a the end; so everybody was happy and concerts given by the orchestras similar 
as applausive as the brilliance of the tg ours should be exempt from the admis- 
number deserved. sions tax. 

The audience, needless to say, was of The story of the action taken is most 
the capacity denomination, and, despite interesting. Under the Revenue Bills 
the bad weather, many came who had to governing the Federal Income Tax, the 
be turned away empty. D. J. T. Government had insisted upon collecting 
; ; from all organizations conducting sym- 

Fritz Kreisler’s connection last sea- phony orchestras a tax of ten per cent 
son with Messrs. Letz, Svecenski and. on admissions charged. The St. Louis 
Willeke, of the former Kneisel Quartet, Symphony Orchestra had objected to the 
when the virtuoso appeared as first vio- payment of this tax and had urged upon 
lin in some concerts in New York and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Boston, served to turn his attention to at Washington that the St. Louis Sym- 
chamber music literature, and the result phony was not an organization for profit 
is a recently finished Quartet in A Minor. and also that it was an educational in- 
It was written for the Letz Quartet and stitution and, therefore, was exempted 
will be heard at the organization’s con- from the prior laws. This view the 
cert at AXolian Hall. Commissioner did not accept. 


prone 


ent ey 


Serr 
A ptengaee 2 





It so happened that S. L. Swarts of 
St. Louis was doing work in Washing- 
ton in connection with certain phases of 
the proposed Revenue Bill which has 
since become a law. Mr. Swarts has’ the Sunshine Rest in New York |y Wi! 
been for years a member of the execu- For 
tive committee of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Society and also has been acting 
as its counsel, and while in Washington 
on that work Mr. Swarts received a tele- 
gram from George B. Markham inquir- 
ing whether Mr. Swarts was in a position 
to have some clause inserted in the Rev- 
enue Bill which would specifically exempt Dr. William T. Manning, Dr. 
symphony orchestras from paying this 
admittance tax. Mr. Swarts took up Members of the Navy Club, ai 
the matter with members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, which then had the 
bill under consideration, with the result 
that the committee adopted the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Swarts and incorpor- ments. 
ated into the provisions of the Revenue 
referring to admission tax the 
specific exemption of “organizations con- 
ducted for the sole purpose of main- 
taining symphony orchestras and receiv- 
ing substantial support from voluntary 
contributions.” 

The new Revenue Bill so far as it 
governs tax on admission becomes effec- : € 4 
tive April 1, 1919. H. W. C. pha Iota, musical sorority, wil! %¢ % 

— tertained by Theta Chapter, W:s'bU! 
College of Fine Arts, Topeka, han, ° 
April 24, 25 and 26, 1919. Alpha, Be 
Gamma, Epsilon, Tau, Lambda, /°' 
Ki Chapters will send delegate 


A newly progressive step has been 
taken by the Musical Art Club of Phila- 
delphia in a provision admitting women 
to the rights of membership. 


known that we would. And little : 
police know that there were two n 
guns mounted on roofs adjoininy 
opera house on that night. 

“Nor were they aware that on thai 
night I stopped a member of the !ntelli- 
gence Bureau who was leading a mo 
of soldiers, sailors and marines, armed 


with whiskey and hand grenades, from 








appearing in front of the theate: 
causing trouble.” 

These remarks were made Saturiay 
night before 300 wounded fighters at 


liam G. McCrae, secretary of 1! 
America League. 

Secretary McCrae said that his leagu: 
had the backing of some of the most 
prominent people in New York. [le rea‘ 
a list of names which included Mrs. 
ver Harriman, Mrs. William Jay, ut 
ley Field Malone, Mrs. O. H. P. B a. 


)li- 


Thomas and Everitt Little. 


headquarters McCrae and his associates 
organized the movement against tiie pr 
posed operetta season, said on Suniay 
that he had modified some of his ‘| 
He asserted, so a director of te 
Navy Club stated, that he had 
porters that he had seen a soldier car’) 
a hand grenade, but for what purpose" 
did not know, and that he had sme 
what he believed was the odor of Ww!!* 
key on the breath of one man. 
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